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The Christian Union will begin the publi. 
cation next week of the sermons which are 
now being delivered before the students of 
Cornell University by a number of eminent 
preachers representing the various Christian 
bodies, 








THE OUTLOOK. 


E have already called the ettention of our 

readers to the land fraudsin the West. The 

last report of Commissioner Sparks shows thatin the 
last two years and a half the General Land Office has 
recovered from public thieves more acres of land than 
there are inthe State of New York. The distressing 
feature of this report is its statement that ‘‘ men of 
intelligence and high standing in' the community, in 
many instances millionaires, were the leaders in these 





ing the rights of the Indian, if it can be aroused and 
concentrated will compel Congress to break up the 
land rings and restore the stolen domain to the 
American people. The New York ‘‘ Herald,” and 
especially its Washington correspondent, have done 
good service in this direction, and credit is also due 
to Commissioner Sparka for the vigor of his cam- 
paign, in spite of great obstacles. 





The Mormon Caurch has got into the courts. The 
Attorney: General of the United States, conformable 
to the anti-polygamy Jaws passed last winter, has 
commenced suits at law against the Mormon Church 
Oorporation and the Mormon Immigration Society to 
annul their charters and wind up their affairs. The 
Oburch, thus summoned before the legal tribunal, 
makes answer that the Ohurch Oorporation has ceased 
to exist, that since 1862 it has been simply a vol 
untary religious and charitable organization, and that 
its property has been all in the hands of trustees who 
hold it in trust for the Ohurch. The Immigration 
Society denies that it has any property except a few 
promissory notes, and also denies that Congress has 
constitutional power to annul or repeal its charter. 
Into the merits of the legal questions involved in this 
suit we shall not, of course, enter. It is enough for 
us to note, as a striking evidence of the growth of 
public sentiment, that the Mormon hierarchy, which 
in the time of President Fillmore secured the nomina- 
tion of the head of the hierarchy as Governor of the 
Territory, is now haled before the courts, and offers 
as its chief defense that it has abandoned its legal 
existence. This is assuredly the beginning of the end 
of the Mormon despotism ; as to the Mormon theology 
and religion, that may safely be left to educative 
inflnences and to time. 

Mr. Oberly appears to be seetag! honest and efficient 
work in securing the practical application of civil 
service principles to political administration. He 
cannot be accused of being a mere theorist ; he is, on 
the contrary, a practical politician, so much so that 
his appointment on the Board of Oivil Service Oom- 
missiorers was at first regarded with considerable 
suspicion by the independent members. It is now 
regarded with intense hostility by the professional 
loaves-and fishes politicians. He has already secured 
the adoption of a resolution that no Board of Exam- 
iners should be composed entirely of members of any 
one party, aud he has now issued an order that no mem- 
ber of any political committee or party organization 
shall be eligible to membership on any Board of Ex- 
aminers. This, coupled with his recent letter to the 
Illinois Democratic Association of Washington, is a 
pretty positive indication that Mr. Oberly means 
business and is the right man in the right place. 
As tothe results of Civil Service Reform, Mr. Oberly 
declares that men were found in the Oustom- House 
in New York who could not spell a dozen words 
properly in a business letter, and men in the various 
departments in Washington whose incompetence was 
quite as great, some of whom failed on every ques- 
tion that was given them regarding office practice ; 





Every argument for putting the post-office under 
Governmental control applies, though in less degree, 
to putting the telegraph under Governmental 
control. The Knights of Labor at Minneapolis 
are wise in urging the demand heretofore made 
that a Governmental telegraph system be incor- 
porated with the post-office department. A Oongres- 
sional committee has already reported that ten 
cents for ten words would suffice to send a mes- 
sage to apy part of the country and yet pay the 
running expenses of such a system. This would 
make telegraph rates as low as postal rates were 
within the memory of some now living, and its effect, 
not merely on the commercial interests, but on the 
intellectual life of the great body of the people, can 
hardly be overastimated. 

The principal printing houses in New York City 
are united in an organization known as the Typo- 
thet, and nearly all the hest compositors are united 


in a tradesunion known as the Typographical | 


Union. This Typographical Union has ordered a 
strike, and the compositors who belong to it have 
gone out, in order to enforce three demands: First, 
an increase of wages, which probably could have 
been adjusted ; second, the non-empl yment by the 
printing houses of non-union men ; the Union, how 
ever, does not demand their discharge aneilinn 
itself ready to receive all such non-union men into 
the Union; third, a definite limitation of the 
number of apprentices to be employed, the Union 
claiming the right to fix that limit. Incidentally the 
effect of the strike, if yielded to, wonld be the dis- 
charge of most women compositors. The Union de- 
manda the same wages for women as for men: upon 
its face a righteous demand ; but the employers say 
that women are not pecuniarily as valuable as men, 
both because they are not able to do the little heavy 
work that is incidental toa printing house, such as the 
lifting of forms, and because they are not able to work 
as steadily and uninterruptediy. [f, therefore, the em- 
ployers must pay the same wages to women as to 
men, they would of course unanimously choose men, 
and a law compelling them to pay man’s wages for 
woman’s work would practically involve the dis- 
charge of women. Typesetting in all the higher 
classes of printing requires, not only skilled labor, but 
that kind of skilled labor which comes only through 
experience. The fall is with the printers the busiest 
season of the year, when any interference with work 
involves a serious loss to the employers. It will not 
be easy, even with a considerable time allowed, to fill 
the places of the striking compositors, and it will be 
absolutely impossible without delays which involve 
serious pecuniary loss. The Union has therefore a 
certain strategic advantage of which it has availed 
itself, acting upon the immoral principle that all is 
fair in war. 

We have taken some pains, by interviews both with 
strikers and the employers, to get at the facts respect- 
ing this strike, and we believe the above paragraph 
gives them exactly and impartially. A strike is war, 
and if the demands of the strikers are just, and they 
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have no means of securing justice excepting by a 
strike, they are not to be condemned for strategically 
availing themselves of all possible advantages in their 
endeavor to enforce the demand. The real question 
between the Typothets and the Typographical Union 
is, therefore, a question of jastice. Whether the wages 
ought to be raised or not we do not know; but this 
is a minor point in the contest. The demands of the 
Typographical Union that only Union men shall be 
employed, and that the Union shall determine the 
limit of the number of apprentices, are c’early un- 
just demands, and we have not been able to secure 
even from the representatives of the strikers any 
argument addressed to the moral sense in support of 
the justice of those demands. The Caristian Usion 
has repeatedly asserted that employers have no moral 
right to forbid their employees from belonging to 
labor organizations ; for precisely the same reason 
the employees have no right to insist that only mem- 
bers of labor organizations shall be employed. The 
only approxima‘ion to an argument for this unjust 
demand is the suggestion that it is the Union which 
keeps up the price of wages, aud as non union men 
receive the same wages they ought to contribute to 
the expenses of the Union. Bat, even if this is true, 
it does not follow that the employer should compel 
them, under threat of discharge, to make such contri 
butions. As to the apprentice question, some limita- 
tions on the number of apprentices may be legiti- 


’ mate, but it is not legitimate or necessary that the 


Typographical Union shoula despotically determine 
what that limitation ought to be. What will be the 
issus of the strike we do not venture to foretell, bat 
we jadge that the Typothete are very earnestly 
resolved to maintain the rights of workingmen to 
join or not join the Union as they see fit, and that 
they will not yield this principle, as they certainly 
ought not to. In fact, in this battle it is the em- 
ployers who are fighting for the rights of the 
workingmen, and the trades-union which is attack- 
ing those rights. 


The New York ‘ Times” * and the New York 
‘*‘ Evening Post” give a schedu’e of estimates which 
leaders of the two Democratic organizations of this 
city have arranged for the candidates for the princi- 
pal public offizes to pay as the price of their nomina- 
tions : 


Supreme Court Judge, 2 at $20,000................. 240,000 
SD a nn cu ech opus eankeskeatin bent S> 10 000 
City Court Jadge, 2 at $5,000............ cece eeeeee 10,000 
District Court Jadge, 7 at $3,000................... 21,000 
NB nis nkoceceesscncenssseccpicsvensenscnnnss 10,000 
IIE. iso's nasbocbecsnsebesbossuntnseen 10 000 
REEL EE OO EER EE CEL TTT TC ‘neon 25,000 
ie ieeetes Fae OOO 5. oi once ceesdsdecccdaensies 35,000 
Assemblyman, 24 at $1,500............cceecccecvees 36,000 
I OE OO 6 occ kccsnsseseespsiavsbesees 24 000 
President Board Aldermen................... ses 2,500 

PRE 6 ees ce seksbabaknkbeu saahel Com $223 500 


The greatest danger to the Americana R»public is 
from jast euch methods of corruption as this. It is 
in some respects even worse than offering offices to 
the highest bidder. Men who are thus nominated 
are put under strong temptation to recover by illegiti- 
mate means the fees which they have paid, while 
the money which is thus secured by the party organ- 
ization is employed as a corruption fund at the 
polls. It is very difficult to suggest any practi- 
cable and effective legal means of preventing this 
form of corruption. The public exposure of it and 
the gradual arousing of a public sentiment against it 
is possibly the only and certainly the chief remedy. 





The presont financial condition of this country is 
exciting a good deal of interest abroad, where the 
novelty of the situation is fully appreciated. This 
is probably the only nation in modern times which 
has been in imminent danger of apoplexy. In 
Europe the great na'ions are copstantly in danger of 
complete prostration from chronic deficits. In this 
country we have been in danger of panic because of 
the extraordinary accumulation of money in the 
Treasury. The difficulty of dealing with a hundred 
millions a year more than one wants is something of 
a novelty. The English papers comment not only on 
this, bat also on the singular failure to do the one 
obvious thing which in Europe would be done ina 
moment—the reduction of taxes. Our protective 
sysiem puts us in the position of raising by taxation 
a large amount of money which we do not know 
what to do with, and at the same time deprives us of 
the privilege of stopping the inflow of superfiuous 
revenue. The anomaly of the situation seems to sur- 
prise observers abroad, though protectionists at home 
appear to regard it as © hermal state of affairs. 





Foreign observers are not slow also to note the 
tremendous incentive to corruption and lavish waste 
which such a state of things furnishes. The Lon- 
don “Spectator” suggests, as one way out of the 
difficulty, that our Government should loan the 
Russian Government $250,000,000 in silver to enable 
it to reduce its paper currency. Snoch a transac 
tion would certainly have the charm of novelty. 





The Emperor Napoleon instituted the Order ot the 
Legion of Honor in 1802 for the purpose of trans- 
ferring to the new or. er of things the force of senti- 
ment which was ove of the forces of the old system. 
The Order was designed to recognize merit and 
achievement in all linesofendeavor. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it has been very widely and at times 
promiscu ously conferred, a good deal of value is still 
attached to it. When it was discovered, therefore, 
recently, that this Order had been sold by persons 
high in position, Paris was shocked. But the surprise 
and indignation do not appear to have been of a very 
lasting or impressive character. The chief offender 
in this corruption was General Oaffarel, the chief of 
the War Office staff, an appointee and strong personal 
adherent of General Boulanger. O-her prominent 
persons have been suspected or implicated ; among 
them the son-in-law of President Grévy. In Europe 
the standard of military honor is upheld with great 
tenacity, and this disclosure of corruption on the 
part of a military officer of high rank is interpreted 
as another indication of the lowered moral standard 
of French public life. Oaffarel has made a fall con- 
fession, but instead of being cashiered has simply 
been placed on the retired list on half-pay. General 
Boulanger, who ought instantly to have repudiated 
the action of his appointee, has declared that the 
whole affair is a political persecution, and has in- 
dulged in criticisms of the Government, which has 
ordered him under arrest. The effair is full of pos- 
sible complications. 





The chief event of importance in the English polit- 
ical world during the past week has been the 
speech-making of Mr. Ohamberlain in the North of 
Ireland. He has had the tact to fasten attention 
npon the most difficult point in the Irish question— 
the rights and welfare of the Protestant minority in 
the event of the establishment of Home Rale. He 
has appealed to the fears and antagonisms of the 
Irish Protestant against the Irish Catholic, and he has 
met with an apparently enthusiastic reception and 
response. Oa this question of the protection of the 
minority Mr. Gladstone has eo far refused to speak 
definitely, although he has said repeatedly that any 
scheme of Home Rale must provide for the protection 
of the minority. 





Last fali we described the system of free dinners 
uzed in some of the schools in Paris. The current 
number of the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review” contains an 
article describing the workings of a similar system in 
Birmingham, England. The writer, Mr. George 
Herbert Sargant, states that as early as the winter 
of 1850-60 the plan of furnishing penny and even 
half-penny dinners to children attending the ele- 
mentary echools was adopted in a number of English 
towns with considerable succsss. The period--was 
one of financial distress, and the plan was intended 
merely as a temporary expedient. It was afterward, 
however, continued, not so much for ihe relief of 
children of indigent parents as for the benefit of 
those who lived a long way from the school and 
could not go home to their dinners. These experi- 
ments were isolated and occasional until four years 
ago, when public attention was attracted to them by 
a epeech of Mr. Mandella in the House of Commons. 
Since that date the plan has rapidly been securing a 
widespread adoption. At Birmingham penny dinners 
were first instituted in 1884. It was at once found 
that they did not benefit the very class for whom 
they were intended. The parents who could not 
give their children sufficient food were still less able 
to furnish them with pennies. Half-penny dinners 
were tried, but this coin was apparently almost 
equally difficult to obtain. Then the free order sys- 
tem was extended, until at the present time four- 
fifths of the meals distributed are free, the funds 
being raised by subscriptions and entertainments 
organized by the teachers. At first it was found 
that some of the children, when supplied with good 
and abundant food, could not eat it, or at any rate 
profit by it. Soon, however, their digestive systems 
gained strength, and there was ‘‘a very marked and 
almost universal improverient in appearance, spirits, 
health, and especially in tli¢ increased power to 
resist ‘linens.’ Fhe {teliéettia? fesult, so fee te 





measured by examinations, were not so great as had 
been expected, but there was an increase of at least 
six per cent. in the average attendance. The moral 
results were extremely satisfactory, ill-tempered, 
disobedient children often showing complete change 
in their dispositions. The total cost of the meals 
furnished, including the expenses of management, is 
estimated at six-tenths of a penny, or a cent and a 
fifth. The food itself costs but half of this amount. 
Mr. Sargant estimates that if the same system were 
adopted in all the national schools, but four per cent. 
of the children would require the free dinners, and 
the expense of the educatioral system would be 
increased but five per cent. Hs urges that when the 
children of the poor are compelled to attend the 
schools, they should not be subjected to the addi- 
tional strain of school work when they have not 
sufficient nourishment to resist physical and moral 
deterioration. 





Few writers of fiction have earlier won and longer 
held a large constituency of readers than Dinah 
Maria Malock Craig, who died in England last week. 
Her first novel was published thirty-eight years ago, 
avd last week the Harpers issued a very attractive 
volume of travels from her hand. From the very 
beginning Mrs. Oraig might fairly be called a suc- 
cessful novelist, although it was not until the publi- 
cation of her fifth story that she became a famous 
one. This novel, ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” won 
instant recognition, not only on account of its interest 
as a story, but because of the singular elevation and 
beauty which pervades it and imparts to it a noble 
attractiveness. Mrs. Oraig was an _ industrious 
writer, not only of stories, but of books of travel and 
of miscellaneous papers on various topics, and she 
published at least one volume of poems. Her pict- 
ures of English domestic life were singularly pure 
and elevated, and she belonged to the older school of 
novelists to whom the romance of the affections is 
neither old nor exhausted. Whatever her reputa- 
tion as a woman of lett2rs may be, she certainly had 
the comfort of knowing at the end that, like Walter 
Scott, she bad never written a line which she would 
have been glad to see effaced. 





Our readers may remember that some time ago 
the Presbyterian Synod of New York State appointed 
a committee to consider and report on the relations 
of religion to the State, with special reference to 
education. The majority report of this committee 
involved a declaration that our common school sys- 
tems of education should include the essential princi- 
ples of ethical truth as embodied in the Ten Command- 
ments and the Sermon on the Mount, and was 
substantially approved by leading men of various 
denominations, including the Jewish but not the 
Roman Catholic. A minority, however, presented a 
dissenting report, and both reports were referred back 
to an enlarged committee which included men of all 
shades of opinion, from thoze who have maatained 
the absolute separation of the State and religion to 
those who desire all education to be dominated by a 
religious spirit. Farther discussion has demonstrated 
that the two parties are not so far apart as at first 
seemed the case; and this week at the meeting of 
the Synod a unanimous report will be presented, 
signed by the Rey. D. 8. Wylie, George 8. Payson, 
Howard Orosby, Henry M. McCracken, Charles H. 
Parkhurst, L. T. Chamberlain, A. 8. Gardiner, Pro- 
fessor J. J. Stevenson, and Warren Van Norden, Esq., 
the most important feature of their report being the 
following resolution : 

‘*That, without claiming it to be the provincs of the State 
to teack religion for religion’s sake, the Synod should yet 
confess its belief that, in order to the State’s own interest, 
there should be in every schoo] maintained by the State the 
inculcation of such principles of dependence upon God and 
obligation to him as are essential to sound learning, safe 
character, and wholesome citizenship.”’ 

The agreement of such men on such a declaration 
is an encouraging sign to those-who believe, with us, 
that the secularization of education has gone alto- 
gether too far, and who hope for a reaction. We 
expect to give our readers a measurably full account 
of the action of the Synod in this matter in our next 
issue. 


We gave our readers last week a tolerably compre- 
hensive report of the views of the secular press on the 
American Board meeting at Springfield; we give 
them this week a similar report of the views of the 
religious press upon the same subject. The atten- 
tive reader will observe that the opinion of the secn- 
lar press is almost wholly antagonistic to the action ; 
while that of the religious press is substantially unex 
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He will draw his own conclu- 
sions. If he thinks that the secular press represents 
the world and the religious prees the saints, his con- 
clusion will be that both give aid and comfort to 
the conservatives. Wedo not so read the instructive 
contrast. Speaking broadly, the best of the secular 
prees (and we quoted no other) represents the lay 
element in our churches; the religious press the 
ecclesiastical or churchly element. Nearly every 
religious paper is a party organ; it represents the 
hierarchy—we do not use the word in an offensive 
sense ; and the contrast between the two currents of 
opinion correctly reflects the two classes ; the laity 
and the independent ministerial element in the 
churches being generally on the side of catholicity 
and liberty, the hierarchical or ecclesiastical element 
being generally more afraid of heresy than of schism, 
and more anxious to avoid the dangers of free thought 
than those of ecclesiastical domination. We have re- 
ceived a number of communications concerning this 
controversy ; but we think we shall at present beat 
serve the cause of truth and progress by turning the 
thoughts of our readers in other directions. The 
Board has reached and registered its decision ; it is 
now for the constituent churches to determine 
whether the Board truly represents them, ayd if not, 
what steps ought to be taken to change it from a close 
corporation to a representative organization. We 
desire to thank numerous subscribers for their kind 
words commending the candor and the Ohristian 
spirit of The Christian Union during this controversy. 
We are not insensible to these words of appreciation ; 
and they far more than offset the few criticisms r- 
ceived from persons whose only knowledge of the 
course of The Christian Union has been derived from 
the representations of its contemporaries. 


imous in approval. 





We cali especial attention to the appeal of the 
Home Missionary Society to be found in another 
column. We shall recur to this appeal egain. It 
must suffice here to say, ina word, that this epoch of 
socialism and anafchism, of disorganizing forces in 
our great towrs and cities in the East, and too rapid 
materialistic growth in the far West, is not a time 
when citizens can afford to let one of the great forces 
for the protection of society be hound hand and foot 
with a great deb! ; still less a time when Christians 
should dare to neg'ect the missionary work which 
the providence of God sets before them at their 
very doors. 





GENERAL News —The Progressive Labor Party of 
this city held a great mass-meeting in Union Square 
Monday night to denounce the action of the police in 
breaking up their former meeting with unjastifiable 
clubbing. The police authorities have the matter 
under investigation.——Minister Phelps, Henry 
Irving, and others made speeches at the dedication 
on Monday of the Jubilee Memorial Fountain at 
Stratford-on-Avon, presented by Mr. G. W. Childs, 
of Philadelphia. A letter from James Russell Lowell 
and a poem by Oliver Wendell Holmes were read. 
— Indian Agents in Dakota have telegraphed to 
Washington that quiet prevails, and that there will 
probably be no further trouble.——Mr. Cleveland is 
now inthe Southern States, having reached Atlanta on 
Monday. He is everywhere received with the greatest 
enthusiasm. ——Unemployed workmen continue to 
parade in London, and have had one er two slight 
encounters with the police.-——Sir John Swinburne 
and others have arrived in this country as delegates 
representing 231 membeis of Parliament to present 
an address to Congress urging it to take steps to 
establish an international arbitration treaty.—— 
Reports concerning the physical condition of the 
Orown Prince of Germany ars less enconraging. —— 
Sir Oharles Tupper has been chozen as Oanada’s rep- 
resentative on the Fisheries Commission.—The 
report of the death of the Sultan of Morocco appears 
to have been incorrect.——A verdict of murder has 
been rendered by the coroner’s jury against the head 
constable and five policemen in the Mitchelstown 
affair. 


THE PERSONAL LIBERTY BILL. 


HE churches are wakiog up, none too early, to 
the dangers which threaten the canse of good 
morals in the campaign against a Ohristian Sabbath 
fnaugurated by the liquor traffic, under the specious 
pretense of a defense of Personal Libarty. This is, in 
brief, a liberty to drink from two o’clock Sanday 
afternoon till midnight ; liberty to substitate roister- 
ing for rest, a reeling Sabbath for a worshiping 
one, and 4 muddled-headed Monday for one with 
Krai clexred; Vlood frosbeniad, intellect refreshiad, 











and spirit invigorated by a true, pure, healthful, and 
inspiring rest day. The brewing interest has set 
itself to the task of opening the liquor shops on 
Sunday ; and the ministry of all denominations are 
taking up the gage of battle thrown down, and pre- 
paring to call their congregations to defend the rest 
day of the ages from the assault of the heathen 
Gambrinus. Sermons have been preached on the 
subject, by a sort of common consent, by ministers 
of all denominations in the cities of Buffalo and 
Albany—perhaps elsewhere in this State; and Mon- 
day a meeting of Protestant clergy in New York 
Oity was held, which adopted the following resolu- 
tions : 

‘¢ First—That all pastors present to their people the!r duty 
to see that the laws are enforced. 

* Second—That a public meeting be called at an early 
date to present to citizens generally the necessity of preserv- 
ing the Lord’s Day, and to set forth the advantages of it. 

‘¢Third—That measures be taken to see that only men in 
sympathy with the sentiments of this meeting, regardless 
of party, be elected to the Legislature. 

‘* Fourth—T hat a committee be named to correspond with 
other societies of a similar sort, to urge them to similar ac- 
tion, and to disseminate literature of a suitable gort.”’ 

A representative committee was appointed to carry 
out the recommendation of the last resolution. 

We may frankly concede that the Puritans did not 
fully comprehend the Biblical idea of the Sabbath ; 
that they did not know the meaning of the “‘ law of 
liberty ;” that they did not apprehend Christ’s decla- 
ration that the Sabbath was made for man ; that we 
may learn something as to Sabbath liberty from the 
land of Luther. We may even concede that one ser- 
mon is better than two ; and that a Sabbath evening 
devoted to the development of quiet family social 
life is better than one spent in listening to a second 
sermon, the first effect of which is to drive cut of 
mind the first one. We may frankly concede, in 
other words, that the best observance of Sabbath 
is that which divides it equally between public 
worship in church and domestic rest at home. But 
the bill for promoting the sale of beer is even more 
inimical to the homethan to the church. The liquor 
interest in this campaign trains its guns on the wife 
and the children. The ministry are defending, not 
their churches and the pulpits, but the quiet of the 
streets and the purity and peace of the homes. 
Whatever may be said for the liquor traffic, it does 
not bring such evident and abundant blessings to the 
community that it should receive especial privileges, 
and be allowed to keep open doors on the day on 
which the law locks and bolts the doors of most 
business houses. The clergy can halt this movement 
for the destruction of the most sacred and eminent 
symbol of their holy religion, if they will ; and we 
trast that between now and election—and the time 
is short—every Christian minister in the State will 
take occasion to make an earnest plea for the preser- 
vation of the Sabbath from the brawny hand of the 
spoiler. 








BROADEN YOUR VIEW. 


O those who have been working in city libraries 

or business offices there is nothing so refreshing 

as a glimpse of the sea or of the mountains. The 
mere outlook gives one a sense of exhilaration. So 
does a glance at the unbroken horizon line to one 
who has only seen segments of the heavens above 
the tops of city houses. A healthful and joyful life 
needs recurring visions of the whole of things. Men 
are not artisansif they are true to themselves—they 
are artists; and they need continually to reinforce 
the detail work of the moment by a fresh impression 
of the completed conception. If these ontlooks and 
visions do not come, life becomes monotonous and 
work becomes drudgery. We are all conscious of the 
difference in people in just this matter of breadth of 
view. Some men and women are unable to see any- 
thing outside the narrow circle of their own personal 
interests. Every question that comes up, no matter 
how universal its relations, must be decided by its 
personal effect upon themselves, and every other 
person whom they meet must be judged by their 
own habits and standards. In a remote village 
people who have been shut off from contact with 
the world often judge the world, of which they know 
little, without hesitation, from their own smali and 
provincial point of view. Oontaet with such persons 
means weariness and vexation to every one of a 
larger model. There i¢ nothing so débilitating and 
humiliating as to find that oné has talked petty 
personalities for an hour with another whose whole 
current of thonght circles about these things. These 





locat ” fliese Sotell prejudices, are miste’ 





which almost wholly conceal from the eyes of many 
people the large and healthfc!l relations of persons 
and questions. 

Every one who cares to live in any real sense muat 
rid himself to a large degree of persona! feelings in 
matters of judgment, and of those prejudices which 
are a kind of intensified ignorance. Asthe man or 
woman of small personal outlook exhausts and 
wearies, 20 does the manor woman of large and noble 
comprehension of life strengthen and exhilarate. 
There are some people who affect us as the woods 
do, with a sense of inexhaustible healthfulness and 
resources, or as a wide view does, with a sense of 
largeness and comprehensiveness. Oontact with such 
persons is tonic; it makes us conscious of our own 
ignorance ; it shows us how emall and inadequate our 
own standards are, and it fits us for a nobler way of 
looking at life. This is the temper we should all 
strive to cultivate. When a new neighbor moves into 
& community the question should not be, To what 
charch will he go? but, What kind of a man is he ? 
The question should not be, With which party will 
he vote? but, Is he thoughtful, sincere, independent ? 
If we find his mode of life at variance with our own, 
instead of at once passing judgment upon him from 
our own local standards, we should seek to find 
whether he has not some larger standard than we. 
No one except a really superior man knows how much 
superior people suffer from the prejudices and igno- 
rances of their fellows. In theology, in science, in 
literature, in art, in practical living, thestrong, orig- 
inal, independent man is always subjected tothe mis- 
conceptions and pr judices of thoze who are entirely 
conventional in their opinions and practices—those 
who have accepted things as they find them, and 
regard any departure from the conventional standard 
as a kind of moral treason. An artist takes up his 
residence among farmers, and because he neither 
sows nor reaps they set him down as a worthless fel- 
low, trifling away the life which ought to be given to 
the kind of labor with which they are accustomed. 
This judgment may or may not be asmall matter to 
the artist, but it is always a great misfortune to the 
men who form it. 

The best way of getting ont of this narrow life is 
to have generous purposes oursel ves ; is to feel that 
life is something more than the particular oceupa- 
tion in which we are engaged, and that anccess in 
that may be coincident with complete failure as a 


whole. A man who gets a generous aim and 
endeavors to live by it will soon learn to respect thé 
larger aims of other men and to understand that 
their different habits and methods may be quite 
superior to his own. The war for the liberation of 
humanity, in which the German poet Heine Wished 
to be counted a faithful soldier, is not focused at one 
or two points ; it is a strife which goes on the world 
over; it sometimes divides households, as when a 
son or a daughter develops some talent for an occu- 
pation different from thosein which the family fort- 
unes have hitherto been made; it breaks out ina 
neighborhood when some man dares to depart from 
the conventional usage and wear a coat of his own 
cutting or uttera trath of his own finding. Before 
condemning let us search our own hearts lest in our 
presumptuous ignorance we pass judgment on a 
prophet. Such things have happened and may hap- 
pen in every community. 


THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 

HERE is apparently a better feeling on the Con- 
tinent at present; but this change is in the 
nature of a relief from a condition of intense anxiety 
rather than anything more stable or hopeful. So 
long aa the feeling between Frauce and Germany re- 
mains what it is—and apparently that must be for a 
long time to come—and go long as - 10 Eastern ques- 
tion offers such a multitude of problems in Earope as 
well as in Asia, there can be no hin ng like acondition 
of stable equilibrium among the Great Powers. The 
importance attached to what would otherwise be 
insignificant incidents shows how general is the appre- 
hension and how wide-extended the uncertainty. 
The firing upon a little group of Frenchmen upon the 
Alsatian frontier created almost a panic, so general 
was the feeling that this spark of powder might ignite 
the magazine. Fortunately the blunder was ex- 








plained in such a way as to satisfy French sensitive- 
ness ; but the incident was significant as showing 
how completely the peace of Europe is at the mercy 
of an accident, if the accident should happen at the 
wrong place or at an inopportune time. 

The hopeful : féature of the situation is the general 
apprehension’ that’ % {he case of # conflict all the 
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Great Powers wonld be drawn in, and one of the 
most terrible struggles ever known in Europe would 
be precipitated. In other words, the seriousness of 
the on!look acts as a restraining force on the schemes 
of rulers and the passions of peoples. The London 
“‘ Spectator” declares that an outbreak now would 
mean a suspension of civilization, and all Europe 
from Boulogne to the Black Sea pitched into the 
crucible. ‘It would mean a conflict between armies 
of a half a million strong, armed with magazine 
rifles, and contending for the very existence of their 
States. Soldiers say that it could not end quickly, 
because the fortreases are so strong and £0 numerous ; 
and if it did not end quickly the destruction of hu- 
man life and of the elements of national prosperity 
would exceed all precedent, and when it ended, the 
resulting treaties would bs so oppressive that the 
buman race in Europe would have but one business— 
to keep itself so armed and drilled and ready that 
the great wrongs done could not be summarily 
avenged.” This is a strong statement of the case, 
but when the armaments and the warlike activity of 
the Great Powers are recalled, and one notes the 
extraordinary sensitiveness of the money markets in 
all the great centers to the most insignificant incidents, 
it cannot be said that the ‘‘ Spectator’s” view is 
pessimistic. In fact, the more widely prevalent such 
a’ view becomes, the less danger will there be of a 
warlike outbreak. Even Russia, reckless as she 
often is in assuming enormous responsibilities, 
hesitatcs to precipitate a struggle with Germany or 
Austria ; while Germany, armed to the teeth and 
more thoroughly equipped and disciplined than any 
Great Power has ever been in the history of Europe, 
is most pacific of all. It is a fortunate thing for 
Europe that its greatest war power is lodged in the 
hands of one of the most well-balanced and conserv- 
ative races. 

For months past diplomacy has been busy re- 
arranging the relations of the Great Powers to each 
other. Itis now quite clear that Bismarck has suc- 
ceeded in isolating Russia and France. There is no 
question about the alliance between Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Italy, and the latter countries are in a 
position, both geographically and from a military 
point of view, to be of great assistance to Germany. 
It is now binted that England is to be invited to join 
this Oentral Europe League, though of that there is 
considerable doubt becanse of English complications 
in the East. The union of these Great Powers to 
hold Russia and France in check urdoubtedly means 
the preservation of peace, if peace can be preserved. 
There are apparently but two ways in which the 
present situation can be modified : either by a great 
war which should so effectually establish the 
supremacy of one or two nations as to practically 
subject Europe to their contro], or exhaustion of the 
patience of taxpayers and a gradual disarmament. 
The first result is very improbable, if not absolutely 
impossible ; the second is likely to come about 
through the competition of this country in the 
markets of the world. 


SOME PASTORAL LETTERS. 


I.—NEW THEOLOGY AND OLD RELIGION. 
HAVE received your letter indicating the points 
in theology in respect to which you find yourself 
out of harmony with mary of your ministerial asso- 
ciates, and in which you indicate your perplexity 
respecting your duty. Shall you remain in the 
church of your fathers and of ycur own personal 
preferences, preaching the new theology? or shall you 
go out from it, either to an independent ministry or 
to some denomination whose creed is of a more flexible 
if not of a more liberal character? Your problem is 
one which is shared by many in our time, and I 
therefore answer it through the columns of The 
Christian Union. I cannot essay a categorical reply ; 
I can only indicate certain principles which I hope 

may be of service to yon in solving your problem. 
Many years ago my father said to me, ** I am eure 
that nine-tenths of the theological controversies 
which have agitated the church have been mere 
debates about words, and I am inclined to think the 
other tenth has been also.” This seemed to mea 
pretty strong statement at the time, but further 
observation and reflection have tended to confirm it. 
Two or three years ago sat at the dinner-table next 
a famous rationalistic thinker, and we fell into philo- 
sophical discourse. He expressed an opinion that 
theological debates were mainly debates about words, 
and I undertook to specify an exception. ‘‘ There 
is,” I said, ‘‘ a school of thought which holds that all 
our knowledge is derived from the senses ; whereas I 











hold, in common with most evangelical thinkers, that 
our most certain and most important knowledge 
is derived, not from the senses at all, but from a 
sixth sense, a faith faculty, which takes immediate 
and direct cognizance of the unseen world.” He 
replied : ‘‘ I belong to the first school. I think that 
all our knowledge is derived from the senses; but I 
am sure there is a great domain which we enter by 
faith alone.” We could not continue the conference 
there, but I have wondered since whether all the 
difference between my rationalistic acquaintance and 
myself was that what I called knowledge he called 
domain. In that case it would be truly a difference 
only about words. Without going so far as to say 
yes, it is increasingly clear to me that the real aud 
important differences and the real and important 
agreements concern, not doctrine, but truth, for 
doctrine is only the form in which truth is held and 
expressed. Let me illustrate. 

A holds that there can be no possible probation 
for any soul after death ; B, that there probably is 
such a probation for those who have never heard 
the Gospel; O, that this probation will probably re- 
sult in the redemption and salvation of all men; 
while D is content to say that he does not know, and 
is content to leave the future veiled in uncertainty. 
Now, the doctrinal difference between these four is 
very considerable, and yet whether they will be 
efficient preachers of the Gospel depends far less 
upon their doctrine than upon their spirit, far less 
upon what they believe than upon the way in which 
they believe it. A may thank God that he is not as 
other men are, a Mohammedan, a Jew, or an infidel ; 
B may have busied himself in vindicating the ways 
of God to man, and, having ascended the judgment 
throne and put God asa prisoner at the bar before him, 
may have contrived the theory of a future probation 
to secure the acquittal of God ; O may believe there 
is no hopeless sin because he believes there is no sin 
at all, only fault or misfortune ; and, finally, D may 
be an agnostic, not because he is too humble to be 
positive, but because he is too lazy to think. In this 
case it is clear there is little to choose between the 
four, and they will all be equally inefficient preach- 
ers. If, on the other hand, they all profoundly 
realize what Paul calls the exceeding sinfulness of 
sin, if they are all filled also with such a sense of the 
glory and power of God’s love that the burden of 
their hearts is, Woe is me if I preach not the Gospel, 
they are all really as one in their fundamental faith, 
and their different readings of God’s Word and 
the different measure of their hope for bumanity 
depend partly upon traditional education, partly 
upon temperament, and partly upon those variations 
of belief which are necessarily incident to independ- 
ent thinking, and need not prevent their cordial co- 
operation in Ohristian work. Such differences ought 
never to prevent such co-operation, and would not if 
we did not constantly fall into the mistake of think- 
ing that doctrine is truth and that the world is to be 
caved, not by the love of God, but by cur own 
opinion about him. The world needs neither new 
theology nor old theology, but God, and he who can 
bring the heart of man and the heart of God together 
is doing the work of the world’s Saviour, however im- 
perfect may be the philosophy which he hclds. ‘‘ The 
words that I speak unto you,” says Christ, ‘‘ they 
are spirit and they are life.” If the words which the 
minister spaake are spirit and are life, they are truth, 
however imperfect the vehicle in which they are 
conveyed. If they are not spirit and not trutb, the 
vehicle is but a hearse which carries a corpse. 

Do not, then, imagine that the world is waiting 
with great eagerness for your new theology, or that 
your new theology can do it any great good. Do 
not attempt to destroy your neighbor’s old theology 
which seems to you false, nor even to substitute a 
new theology in its place. Make it your object, not 
to present a correct doctrine of sin, but to induce 
each member of your congregation to cry out, God 
be merciful to me a sinner! not to present to them 
a correct psychology of Ohrist, or a correct theory of 
the incarnation or atonement, but to make each 
hearer cry out, Lord, I believe, help thou my un- 
belief! If you believe that man needs God, and God 
is ready to he!p and save and give life to man, you 
believe in the evangelical faith. Set yourself to 
work, then, to bring God and man together. Do it in 
your own method and according to the habit of your 
own thinking, criticising no one else for a differ- 
ent method or a different habit. Some of your 
brethren will undoubtedly criticise you, look askance 
upon you, charge you with heresy ; they did that to 
the Master and to the Apostle Paul, to Luther aud 





Wesley, to Dr. Finney and Lyman Beecher and Dr. 
Bushnell ; they have done it to every man who has 
brought to humanity the water of life in any kind of 
new vessel. No matter; go quietly on your way, 
ministering to the needs of men by the medicine of 
God—love. Remain where you are. If others cast 
you out of the synagogue, be ready to go, but do not 
disfellowship yourself. The probability is that even 
those who are most suspicious of your doctrine will 
recognize your piety, and will be willing to count 
you their brethren in Ohrist, however faulty they 
may think your intellectual methods t . be. 
Yours sincerely, L. A. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The famous Tartarin of Tarascon believed so thoroughly 
that Switzerland was purely spectacular, and under the 
direct control of a ‘‘company,’’ that he was quite unwill- 
ing to take any precautions against precipices and ava- 
lanches, being persuaded that the yawning chasms below 
him were simply stage effects. For the same reason he was 
convinced that every yodle he heard among the mountains 
was paid for by the year, and that every picturesque pastor 
who crossed his path was a member of the troupes engaged 
to amuse Europe during the Alpine season. In this bit of 
extravagance Daudet came very near the truth as regards 
Switzerland ; a country which seems to exist principally to 
make a living out of therest of mankind. Amiel, writingin 
his journal at Geneva, says that in America we do not “live 
by the soul ;’’ the skeptical tourist among Amiel’s country- 
men will read this sentence with scoffing and derision as he 
recalls the thoroughness of the Swiss system of levying toll 
on every chance traveler. The consciousness of be!ng pictur- 
esque has exerted a malign irfluence on Swiss character, 
and it is to be feared that for the most part they regard the 
Alps from the commercial point of view. Certainly nomonunt- 
ains ever concea’ed such a magnet to attract gold from 
every quarter of the globe. The saddest effect of sucha 
popularity as a resort as Switzerland has secured is the 
decay of old habits, the transformation of old customs, and 
the general change of nature into artifice. The fact that a 
custom or adress has the power of creating a revenue 
speedily destroys all that was spontaneous and nsive 
about it. 

The English papers are commenting on the melancholy 
change which has taken place in the German and Austrian 
Alps. Pinchbeck splendor ts taking the place of the old 
wholesome ways of living. The rough but thoroughly char- 
acteristic wayside inn has given place to the vuigar and 
pretentious hotel; even the girls have learned to put a 
price on the music of the zither. The ‘‘ Saturday Review”’ 
instances the deterioration of Austrian coffee as an Illus- 
tration of the general decadence. Formerly coffee was 
expensive, and you must wait until it was roasted and 
ground before your order was filled, but when it came it 
was delicious. Now you get it in five minutes, and at half 
the old price, but instead of the fragrant beverage of other 
days it is a ** disgusting broth compounded by some unholy 
art out of dried figs.’? In the same country in other days 
you heard many a song fiung down from the mountains by 
chance as you passed unobserved that way; now traveling 
musicians furnish the same music as you git on the porch 
of the hotel. The words and the melody are the same, but 
the old fresh lyrical spirit is gone. In a word, these less 
traveled regions are suffering the same change which has 
come over Switzerland, where not a waterfall is seen or an 
Alpine horn blown without a demand for cash. 











The writer of a recent bock of travel in Guatemala takes 
comfort to himself from the fact that the country which he 
describes is still unspoiled by the devastating tide of travel. 
Habits, manners, customs, are still in that delightful stage 
of urconectousness which rarely survives intimate relations 
with the world at large. It is certainly good reason for 
self-gratulation, so thoroughly and energetically traversed 
has the earth become. This is pre-eminently the age of that 
new variety of the genus Homo whom Mr. Warner calls the 
** globe trotter.’’ The professional traveler knows the 
North Cape as thoroughly as he knows Central Park, and 
feels as much at home in Damascus as in Boston. An ac- 
complished and an intelligent traveler of this class used to 
tell his friends with unconcealed satisfaction that there 
were still two places which he had never seen—Nysck and 
Australia, These localites he had laid up against a rainy 
day. Bat, alas! he has seen both, and nothing now remains 
to him in the line of exploration but astronomy. There is a 
large body of people who have practically solved the old 
scientific problem of perpetual motion. There is no rest 
for them this side of the grave; and 89 fixed is their habit 
of movement, so intense and inexhaustible their impulsion, 
that it is doubtful if another life will not mean to them new 
and more extended journeyings. 





Such people learn to live on the wing, and home bodies 
have no conception of the ease and thoroughness with which 
they perform this difficult feat. The Spectator once num- 
bered among his friends a brilliant and distinguished woman 
who was a born traveler. It was said of her that she had a 
gastronomic map of the whole country between New York 
and San Francisco. She knew the strong and weak points 
of every railroad eating-house on the journey; she conld 
reeite the bills of fare of all the best hotels She knew what 
to order and what to discard at every table. She had re- 
duced packing to ascience ; perhaps it would be more exact 
to say that she had reduced it to an art—so finished, so 
complete, so elegant were her methods of putting “things” 
into trunks, Her friends counted it an unforgetable expert- 
ence to watch her in the process, and henceforth became 
ber ardent disciples in the mysterious and perplexing feat 
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of getting into a given space double the quantity of miscel- 
laneous matter which it was designed tocontain. Wherever 
this charming traveler went she carried her penates with 
her, and if she had but a night to stay she never failed to 
set them up. Ont of her trunks came the few choice articles 
which gave her room an air of comfort and elegance. Her 
pereonality was sostrong that she stamped it even on the 
hard walls and ugly furniture of hotels. A little case of 
choice books was part of this traveling equipment, and a 
glance at their titles showed how thoroughly this woman 
carried her wor ld with her. 


A good deal may be said for the modern habit of ** world- 
trotting,’’ especially when one remembers that those who 
indulge in this luxary are for the most part persons of great 
social charm and of many intellectual resources. The Spec- 
tator himself finds traveling the most delightful kind of 
post-graduate education, and counts it one of the most 
valuable courses in the great university of life. But trav- 
eling as an occupation is not without its evil effects. Switz- 
erland bears testimony to some of these. The Spectator 
often asks himself what the effect of so much journeying 
will be on the next and succeeding generations. The ele- 
ment of heredity is a powerful factor in every human life, 
and the descent of ancestral habits is so common that we 
may be quite sure that the next generation will begin with 
a strong impulse to travel. A gentleman who was afflicted 
with an almost unconquerable restlessness discovered that 
his mother had been a constant reader of the ‘‘ Odyssey.’’ 
What will be the effect of the universal passion for wan- 
dering which possesses us? Will anybody stay at home in 
the next century ? The Spectator would be glad to know 
how these things strike other spectators. 











IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


R. JOSEPH PARKER, of London, spoke three 

tlmes in Tremont Temple, crowding it to its 
fullest capactity each time. On Sunday he preached, 
Monday noon he spoke to ministers, Monday evening 
he lectured. The orator said some startling things 
which were shot from his personal magnetism into the 
hearts of his hearers, disturbing some by his liberal 
ideas, captivating others, and rousing Joseph Cook to 
reply to some cf his sayings Sunday evening in Park 
Street Church. He struck a sharp blow at religious 
controverstlalists, asking, ‘‘When will they learn to 
say, Lat us pray?’ The evangelical faith, he claimed, {s 
capable of pushing its lines far beyond sectarianism, 
and far beyond any system of religious philosophy. 
As an “ Independent Congregationalist,” he thinks the 
wicked wil! be punished after death, but expressed the 
opinion that hardly a Coagregational minister in Eng- 
land preaches the doctrine of ‘‘ unending punishment.” 
The doctrine is not overlooked, but is not ‘‘ preached 
much.” He held that in England the preachers who 
have the largest hearing deal with the old doctrines, as 
the “ person, dignity, and divinity of the Son of God.” 
In his evening lecture he gave a home-thrust at ‘‘ the 
controversy that is now being waged by the Congrega- 
tlonalists,’ taking care not to class himself on one side 
or the other, trying to look on all eldes, yet certain that 
there is ‘‘ an infinite difference between scientific theol- 
ogy and practical Christianity.” ‘' There fe nothing so 
blasphemous as that a man should discuss theology in 
an unchristian temper.” Dr. Parker elec'rified his 
hearers, but, while they were largely in sympathy with 
his sentiments, they were not profoundly impressed by 
his grasp of thought or the breadth of his philosophic 
conceptions. There is genuine Gospel ictus in his per- 
sonalism when he {s at his best. 


Mr. G. W. Cable is succeeding well with his Bible 
class in Tremont Temple, and indications point to a per- 
manent engagement if Mr. Oable will consent to con- 
tinue his work. He is working his own vein of Gospel 
insight. He is independent and incisive and dogmatic 
in the best sense. ‘‘ Do not believe anything because I 
say it, and do not reject anything because I say it.” 
Here is a specimen of his way of putting things. Some 
one asked ‘“‘ If he belleved ali suffering is the result of 
sin?” ‘‘ What do you say to that?” he asked. Waiting 
& moment to hear answers which seemed ready, he 
broke in with a sentence which rang in clarion tones 
through the hall, ‘‘I will tell you what I think. I 
dont believe one word of it—not one word.” Some 
one, evidently not relishing this quick way of disposing 
of the Old Theology, inquired, ‘‘ Would there have 
been physical suffering if there had not been sin?” The 
answer came in a flash, ‘‘ I don’t belleve it ;’ the answer 
evidently intended to be in theaffirmative. On forgive- 
ness of sins he taught that God is so paternal that all sins 
are already forgiven, and God is waiting for sinners to 
accept salvation. ‘‘ We come to the world,” he sald, 
‘**completely powerless unless we can say, Your sins are 
forgiven—God’s forgiveness is all ready.” Some one re- 
marked that Paul ssys—giving the Apoatle’s thought. 
“ Well,” ejaculated Mr. Cable, ‘‘if Paul says it, you can 
depend on it as true.” While he believes in the inspira- 
tion of the Bible, he would not plead inspiration in 
reasoning with an infidel or unbellever; he would 
appeal to what God has written in the heart. He related 
a case, A man sald, ‘‘[ do not believe one word of 








the Bible.” ‘‘Oh, yes, you do,’”sald the other. ‘‘ No, 
I don't believe one word of it.” ‘‘The Bible says,” re- 
joined the other, ‘‘a soft answer turneth away wrath.” 
The impression could not be shakey off, and the unbe- 
liever became a Christian. Christ, he said, could for- 
give sins because he was himself the truth, and had the 
authority to save men, There was a very large at- 
tendance. 


A landmark worth noting, as showiug the growth of 
five years, is the sermon preached by Dr. McKenzie ia 
his pulpit in Cambridge the Sunday following the meet- 
ing of the Board in Portland, and entitled ‘‘ The Other 
Sheep.’ It was printed by a gentleman in the congre- 
gation. He placed the motive for misefons on Christ's 
love and command. It created quite a stir within the 
Board. Several gentlemen protested and declared that 
Dr, McKenzie would live to regret that sermon, One 
of the Prudential Committee wrote in protest. But 
within a month that same gentleman has quoted liberally 
from the sermon, and once ataclub at which he was 
invited to speak on missions. 





The Visitors of Andover Seminary met the legal 
counsel of both sides at the United States Hotel last 
week to make up the records preparatory to submitting 
the case to the Supreme Court by sppeal from the 
Visitors’ decision in the case of Professor Smyth. It 
was expected by the counsel of Professor Smyth that 
the case might be put on file {n the court In season to 
be argued at the November session in Salem, but the 
absence in Europe of President Seelye and of one of 
the counsel for the prosecution have delayed the prep- 
aration. The case will go to the court precisely as 
the records of the trial before the Visitors are made up 
for the judges to review the proceedings and examine 
the evidence which was then the basis of decision. It 
is the hope now to get the case ready to go on the court 
file the first of November, the earliest possible time for 
the arguments being at the session next March. 

OBSERVER, 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT, |] 


NY one who supposes that the sentiments of the 
Corporate Members of the American Board from 
Chicago are those universally held by the supporters 
and friends of the Board in this city and State is very 
greatly mistaken. A very large number who care 
nothing for the so-called ‘‘ Andover ideas,’ or who 
utterly repudiate them, are greatly saddened and disap- 
pointed at the results of the meeting at Springfield, 
and the evident disposition to make no concessions to 
the opinions of so large a minority, or not even allow 
an investigation of the methods of the Prudential 
Committee. The victory seems to be one that destroys 
still more the already greatly impaired confidence in the 
present management. If there had been any appar- 
ent efforts on the part of the majority to bring about a 
unfon of the two parties, even if they had been unsuccess 
ful, i; would have given the victory 8 moral support in 
which {t seems to many to be lacking. As it is, the 
impression is widespread that the conservative party 
has used the power which it has regardless of conse- 
quences and agalust the protest of those whose sincere 
love for foreign missions is beyond question, and whose 
support of the Board entitles them to a generous consid- 
eration, Even those who once belleved the statement 
that the churches, and Christian people generally (save 
afew at Andover), had full confidence in the present 
policy of the Board are opening thelr eyes very wide at 
the size and quality of the dissatisfied minority even 
among the Corporate Members. If, in such a self-per- 
petuating body, so mauy are opposed to Dr. Alden’s 
methods, they naturally ask how wide must the opposl- 
tion be outside of thatbody ? They do not believe that 
such men as ex-President Porter, and Professors Fisher 
and Harris, and Doctors Walker and Parker and 
McKenzie (who were not at Des Moines), are champion- 
ing some dreadfui heresy that cannot be tolerated with- 
out danger to the kingdom of God, or that their dissatis- 
faction can be put down by a majority vote, Our 
churches have too many thoughtful men in them to 
accept any longer that much-used statement that this 
trouble is all caused by an attempt on the part of 
Andover to capture the American Board. They are not 
reassured by being told that the statements of the Spring- 
field ‘‘ Republican,” as well as The Christian Unton, 
regarding the recent meeting are wholly partisan and 
unrellable. Very many are becoming convinced that 
the Christian spirit, the ability to know what is the 
truth of the Bible, or the purpose to be loyal to it, are 
quite as great among the defeated minority as among 
the majority. A larga number had hoped to ses some 
effort made to heal the division, or to make the Boarda 
real representative of the Congregational churches. 
But the impression now made in the minds of many 
laymen is that the Board either does not dare or does 
not care to find out the sentiments of the churches, 
and is unwilling to trust them for anything save to 
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furnish money, though {it does this last with a truly 
childlike cconfidence. They have an impression also 
that there must be someth{ng in the methods of the 
Prudential Committee which it wishes to conceal, other- 
wise {t would court, rather than avoid, an laveatizat{on, 
Thus the victory of votes at Springfield Is leading to the 
very reverse of a victory of public sentiment. It fs cer- 
tainly leading those who have thought that the contest 
was between the united body of salats {a our churches 
on the one hand, and certain wicked men on the other 
hand, to see that those who are opposed to Dr. Alden 
are not wholly bad, even if those who support him are 
wholly good. The atmosphere is being cleared up some- 
what. Weare still hoping that in some way there may 
be such a manifestation of the Spirit of Christ, and such 
& placing of the work of saving men above all other con- 
siderations, on which Caristlans may serlously differ, 
that the efficiency of the Board may not be impatred, 
and it may again recognizs the single alm for which it 
was organized and which it has until recently pursued. 
It is certain that the men who sympathize with the 
minority do not love the Board, nor sorrow over any- 
thing that may harm its work, any less than those who 
sympathize with the majority. It is certala that many 
are taking very gloomy views of the Board’s future, 
and many hitherto liberal givers are thinking that the 
only way in which it can be brought to reallas its 
dependence on the churches must be by withholding 
contributions, and yet, for the sake of Curist’s kingdom 
and of the missionaries in the field, they are very un- 
willing to take this step. It is not safe any longer, even 
if it ever was safe, to look to Chicago and vicinity for 
anything like a unanimous support of the present pol- 
icy. Victories iike that at Springfield recoil on those 
who win them. At the Congregational ministers’ meet- 
ing last Monday reports from Springfield were made by 
those who had been present. It ts probable that the 
whole matter will comeup again fora general discussion 
very s00n, . 


The visit of the President and Mrs, Cleveland filled 
the streets last week with the largest crowd that Chicago 
has ever seen. For upwards of six miles the sidewalks 
and streets were literally packed with people, and every 
window wasfull, Special trains brought tn many thou- 
sands from every direction. The weather was perfect, 
and the crowd unexceptionally good-natured, though 
very many were disappoluted at not seeing Mrs. Cleve- 
land, whc retired from the procession early in its prog- 
ress. The reception at tho Palmer House in the after- 
noon for every one who could get in was a complete 
jam, and must have been exceedingly wearisome to the 
President and his wife as well as to every one else. Not 
one person ia ten who sought admission was able to 
secure it, and Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland were finally com- 
pelled to show themselves from the hotel balcony to the 
vast throrg that was gathered in the streets, Theeven 
ing reception, to which invitations had been issued, was 
little less wearlsome. For several blocks from the Co- 
lumbia Theater the <treets were completely blocked with 
carriages, while the sidewalk for more than two squares 
was filled with a line of people waiting their turn. 
When the reception was over the line of pecple who 
could not get in at all seemed to be as large as earlfer in 
the evening. Within the theater the crowd was just as 
great, and those who had succeeded in getting in were 
pushed forward as rapidly as possible, hardly catching a 
glimpse of those they had come to ses. 





The international military encampment, which began 
on the 1st and is to continue till the 20th, is in full 
progress, and soldierly uniforms are abundant on the 
streets. The only foreign soldiers present, however, 
are a few Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish officers and 
men. The cncampment ground covers an area of eizhty 
acres In the vicinity of Garfield Park, and the West 
Side Driving Park is the scene of the maneuvers and 
drills and sham battles, which attract daily a large num- 
ber of visitors. The whole thing seems, however, rather 
like a cheap military show designed to make money 
than anything else. 





THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR. 
DISSENSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 


AST week there were not only rumors of war 
among the Knights, but there was acertaln amount 

of fighting. Inthe first of the Knightly tournaments 
the weapon used was the pen. An open letter contatn- 
ing a savage attack upon the administration was circu 
lated through the Convention. Its author, with more 
wisdom than courage, remained anonymous. One of 
the charges which he made must, however, be answered, 
or it will damage the order. It was this: Last year the 





order numbered 217,000 less than the year before, yet it 
expended $185,000 more—$497,000 as against $312 000 
What benefit, it is asked, has the order received from 
this increased expenditure? The pamphleteer claima 
that it has received none, and points with especial indix- 
nation to the alleged fact that the salaries and genera! 
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expenses of the Exccutive Department were $60,000 
this year as against $16 000 Iact. The author, making 
full use of his Latin, asks, ‘‘ Qui bono?” and declares 
that the administration is conduc.ing the order upon the 
classic principles of ‘‘Fisnsgan and Tweed, arcades 
embo,” and seeks only for ‘* spoils.” 

This anonymous pampbiet, however, seems to have 
made a much greater impression upon the newspaper 
correspondents than upon the Knights themselves. 
Their serenity was not in any way disturbed until the 
question of the Anarchists was brought up in the form 
of a reeolution of sympathy. This reeqlution was mildly 
worded, and was in the main a declaration against cap- 
ital punishment. Buteven when put in this form it 
created a great sensation, and provoked an unhoped-for 
opposition, which succeeded in defeating it by a vote of 
151 to 52. . 

The third confiict came up on Saturday, and is not yet 
concluded. The question hefore the Convention was 
the recommendation of the Law and Order Committee 
that the general officers be elected for a term of one 
year only, and that the Executive Board consist of the 
Genera] Master Workman and four others, to be ap- 
pointed by him. This plan would, of course, strengthen 
the power of Mr. Powderly, and transform the Execu- 
tive Board into a cabinet, enabling him to get rid of any 
inharmonious element. It was understood in the Con- 
vention that the element to be got rid of consisted of 
Messrs. Barry, of M chigan, and Bailey, of Oalo. Mr. 
Barry at once began a bitter attack upon the recom 
mendation and the administration which had prompied 
it. He charged the general officers with running up 
hotel bills for themselves and their wives at the rate of 
$100 a month, and accused Mr. Powderly of having 
paid $1 200 to one Tom O'Reiily, when the outlay had 
never been sanctioned by the Executive Board. He 
admitted, however, that Mr. Powderly had offered to 
pay the money himself if the Board thought he had not 
done right, and that the Board had approved his action 
by a vote of four to two. Continuing bis attack upon 
the general officers, he denounced Secretary Letchman 
as an autocrat, who so persecuted his clerks that at one 
time they formed an organization to go on a strike. 
Secretary Letchman and Mr. Powderly both made ear- 
nest addresses in their defense, and were warmly ap 
plauded by the bulk of the Couvention. On Monday 
this conflict was continued. It was discovered that, 
owing to a peculiar provision in the Constitution, a three- 
fourths vote would be necessary to make the proposed 
change in the Executive Board. Mr. Powderly at once 
adopted new tactics. He presented bis reeignation and 
called upon the other general officers to do the same 
All except Mesers. Barry and Bailey complied. Then a 
Powderly delegate arose and offered 4 resolution de- 
manding the resignation of sil the general officars. 
This was passed by a vote of 116 to 47. But Barry and 
Batley still refused to resign. Toe administration tac- 
tics had failed, and a retreat was necessary. A resolu- 
tion was therefore adopted refusing to accept the resig- 
nations. The minority heid a secret session Monday 
evening, and the resulis of their opposition cannot safely 
be predicted. The administration party claim that the 
charge of extravagance will be fully met when the re- 
port of the Finance Commiitce ts heard. 

But there confiicis, with the exception of the last, were 
mere incidents, which disturbed bu’ little the general 
course of business. On Monday Mr. Powderly reported 
upon the relation of the Catholic Courch to the Knights, 
and the report gave a great deal of satisfaction. One 
point in it was worthy of especial notice. Cardinal Gib- 
bons, in his letter to the Holy See urging it not to 
entertain the proposal to condemn the Knights of 
Labor, stated as one of his chief reasons that such con- 
demnation ‘‘ would be powerless to compel the obedience 
of our Catholic workmen, who would regard it as falee 
and iniquitous.” This was certainly a frank admission 
that Rome must nowadays accept the opinions of her 
subjects if she would be thought infallible. 

During the week two communications were received 
from foreign Kuights. O»e was from the State Avsem- 
bly of Belgium, and the other from District Assembly 
208 in England. The Eseglich Assembly petitioned for 
a larger measure of home rule, since their difficulties 
could not easily be referred to the general officers in thiz 
country. The English colony of the Kaights of Labor 
naturally wishes colonial independence. 

Regarding the domestic sffairs of the order the most 
important report was that upon boycotting. It was an 
exceedingly conservalive document, and closed with the 
words: ‘Think before you sirfke. Don’t boycott ex- 
cept when you can’t help it.” Qilte a number of boy- 
cotts, however, were recommended. One of these was the 
boycotting of the non union cigars which are being 
offered to the public in boxes bearing the picture of Mr. 
Powderly, and another was that of the ‘‘Ciampion” 
Machine Company of Springfield, Ohio, which had 
placarded over the doors of its shops this notice : 

** INDEPENDENT SHOP. 

* No person who is a member of the Knights of Labor or 

any trades-union will, under any circumstances whatever, 





be employed in this establishment. The latch-string is out 
to independent workmen only.’ 

Photographs of these shops with their placards were 
exhibited, and will be sent to all the Assemblies. 

When the news came that the Baltimore & Ohio 
Telegraph Company had been bought up by the West- 
ern Union, the Katghts at once passed “‘ I-iold-you-so ” 
resolutions denouncing the monopoly and demanding 
Government telegraphy. Another corporation which 
came in for the Convention’s condemnation was the Cap- 
ital Syndicate of Texas. Five thousand dollars were 
voted for the prosecution of this corporation for intro- 
ducing foreign contract labor in violation of the national 
law. 

But perhaps the most interesting action of all was 
that adopting the report of the Legislative Commiitee, 
which not only approved of the efght-hour law and of 
the Biair Education bill, but also indorsed Congressman 
Foran’s bill providing that settlers under the Homestead 
act may borrow $500 from the Government, secured by 
the land, at three per cent. When the Foran bill was 
before the Convention a delegate from Texas moved to 
so amend that the interest on the money loaned should 
not exceed one per cent. After some debate the bill was 
approved in {ts originalform. The Kuights believe that 
if the Government can lend money at three per cent. to 
ralirosd and banking corp rations it can do the same for 
small farmers. Ils this Socialism ? 








AN OCTOBER RIDE. 


By CuarLes H. CRANDALL. 


H, swiftly forward flashed the train, 

And rich the autumn foliage came, 
Until it seemed that past the pane 
October flew on wings of flame ! 


It was a joy to watch the gleam 
Of tender sky and tinted leaf ; 

The wind scarce stirred the placid stream— 
It was a day for sweet belief. 


The woodbine, like a lover, wound 
The blushing oak with rosy arms ; 

The red leaves fluttering o’er the ground, 
Like couriers, spread the Frost’s alarms. 


And then there came some faces fair, 

Some old-time friends that well we knew— 
The sumacs nodding debonair, 

In schoolgirl hoods of ruddy hue. 


The mellow flelds of green and gray 
Told of the harvests they had borne ; 

Like golden bombs the pumpkins lay 
Amid the tasseled tents of corn. 


It was the time when chestnuts fall 
And early morning frosts the grass, 
When urchins in the orchards call 
And mock the crows that southward pass. 


I mused upon the season’s flight 

From northern pines to southern seas, 
Leaving @ path of color bright 

With gold and scarlet harmonies. 


Then Nature like a woman seemed, 

Whose work was done, and now was dressed 
In richest robes, and sat and dreamed 

O’er maiden fancies long at rest. 


And next the landscape seemed to tell 
A tale of life—of mellow age, 

Of the rich fruit of doing well, 
And its eternal heritage. 


Ah! could my Autumn-be a scene 
As fair as smiles beneath that sun, 
With memories crowding fast between 
Of kindnesses received and done, 


Then would I watch the glimmering pane 
Nor wish Earth’s fields to further roam, 
Nor ask old Time to stop his train 
That daily brought me nearer home. 





MR. CABLE AT THE CONGREGATIONAL 
CLUB. 


FTER the long summer vacation the Congrega- 
tional Club of this city reassembled at Ciark’s 
restaurant on Mordayevening. There was an unusally 
large attendance, which was doubtless due in part to 
the announcement that Mr. George W. Cable was to be 
the speaker of the evening. Mr. Roswell Smith, the 
President of the Club, was in the chair. The Secretary 
reported that the membership of the Olub had now 
reached 180, and was therefore within twenty of the 
limit which had been fixed. 
"Cobwebs in the Church” was the subject of Mr, 











Cable’s address, which was partly read and partly 
extemporized. Mr. Cable is a slight man, not more 
than five feet five inches in height, with black hair and 
beard, and a face indicating a nature singularly fine 
and sensitive. His address was full of witty points and 
serious suggestions. Mr. Cable made it very clear that 
he did not lack in respectful veneration for the office of 
the church, but the first cobweb he attacked was 
the habit of confusing the office and the agent, 
and attaching indisciiminate veneration to everything 
connected with the church. This veneration, he eaid, 
often went even so far as to Jend sanctity to the national 
sins which the church had tolerated, In illustration of 
this point Mr. Cable expressed the belief that the Protest- 
ant Church was largely responsible for the crime which 
precipitated the civil war. The next cobweb toward 
which attention was directed was echolasticlsm. The 
motto of the church, sald Mr. Cable, seemed to be, 
‘* Except ye recelve me as & grown-up scholar ye cannot 
epter the kingdom of heaven.’”’ Another cobweb which 
fairly covers some of our churches is the mercantile 
epirit, of which rented pews are the elgn and symbol, 
This mercantile spirit resuits in the practical exclusion 
of strangers and the establishment of caste. 

It is impossible for us to even attempt to outllue the 
points of the address. The sentiment of the aud’ence 
was well expressed by the Rev. Dr. Meredith, who said 
that as he listened to Mr. Cable he was reminded of the 
little boy in Boecher’s ‘‘ Norwood,” who sald of his 
sunt, ‘‘I do pity the dirt when she gets afterit.” ‘I 
do pity the cobwebs,” said Dr. Meredith, ‘‘ when Mr, 
Cable gets after them.” 








GEORGE MACDONALD IN THE PULPIT, 


EORGE MACDONALD preaches occasionally in 
London, and is said to have a singular power with 
working people. The announcement in the papers that 
he would preach on a recent Sunday evening in the 


‘Congregational chapel at Brixton, about three miles 


south of Charing Cross, drew together an audience that 
crowded the little building far beyond its seating 
capacity, though the majority were not working peo- 
ple in the strict London sense of that word. It was dis- 
tinctively a middle-class audience, keener than the aver- 
age of such audiences, and curious withal. The service 
was delayed a few minutes while the ushers tried to 
provide seats for the crowd that kept pushing through 
the doors, and {n the interval there was opportunity to 
study the preacher, as he sat at one side of the emall 
pulpit, his head resting on hishand. He has a xoble 
head ; fron-gray hair, parted in the middle, and asweep- 
ing silvery beard; stern Scotch eyebrows under the 
high forehead, but kindly, rather sad, eyes; a beautiful 
face it is, and hia hands are beautiful, too, his whole 
body graceful and strong, and the fine dignity of his 
manner is unimpaired by aay sign of the weakness of 
approaching old age. 

He began the service by reading the forifeth chapter 
of Isalah—‘‘ Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people ’—and 
the whispering, restless audience grew quiet as he read, 
It is a familiar chapter, but his rendering of it seemed 
strange, because it was so reverent, so sympathetic and 
imaginative. It was prophecy interpreted by a poet. 
Stopping once or twice for quaint comment, he read the 
whole chapter. His voice is fascinating; without the 
breadth and carrying power that men like Canon Lid- 
don or Mr. Spurgeon have at their control, it is mora 
subtly tuned, and responds more exquisitely to the sense 
of the words than do the voices of either of these two 
great London preachers. Only rarely was there a touch 
of Scotch accent, and then upon the sharper and more 
dramatic passages, like the ‘‘ Hast thou not kaown? 
Hast thou not heard ?” which, as Dr. Macdonald read 
them, seemed all of a sudden to be real quertions. 

After the prayer, which came from the mans heart 
if ever a prayer did, he read the opening verses of the 
Gozpel of John, commenting freely and translating as 
he thought was nearest right, handling some Greek 
prepositions rather daringly perhaps, but making un- 
mistakably clerr what he believed the passage meant, 
and no one in the audience {3 likely to forget that ‘‘ the 
Light shone in the darkness, and the darkness swallowed 
{tnotup!” He then read the closing versas of the 
eleventh of Matthew, which contained the text of the 
evening: ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. For my 
yoke is easy and my burden is light.” He was glad to 
have these verses in that place, he said, because they were 
entirely {n the spirit of John’s Gospel, and he liked to 
find a bit of John here {n Matthew’s narrative. Lean- 
ing over the pulpit, he began his sermon with the abrupt, 
almost stern question, ‘‘ What did you come to church 
for ?” Now, a fair share of us had come simply through 
curiosity to hear a famous novelist, and he knew it as 
well as wedid. With all the strictness of a Scotch 
Covenanter he enforced the claims of God’s houee, aud 
at the same time, with a rare sympathy and know)- 
edge of human nature, he took the audience into his 
hands and carried them on into his theme, which was, in 
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a word, how we become through obedience the chil- 
dren of our Father inheaven. There were no firstlies or 
secondliies in his extempore discourse, nor any very 
careful holding to the exact words of his text; indeed, 
by the scorn with which he spoke of “‘ ratfocination ” 
and ‘‘ darkening counsel by explanations” one could 
imagine that the Scotch novelist and poet does not con- 
sider a sermon to be a logic-trap, but an opportunity for 
a man to tell the Gospel story. That 1s, at any rate, all 
that Macdonald tried to do; and how simply and lovingly 
he did it! ‘ We are all born from the inmost heart of 
Him in the first place” (Lcould not help thinking of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s half-snecr, that very Sunday morning, at 
‘* the universal fatherhood people,” as he called them), 
‘*and yet we do not become really bis children until we 
obey him, just as no child is in the true sense 4 real 
child of his father until its will works in with the 
father’s will.” Therefore, we who labor and are heavy 
ladea in trying to do our own will should take upon us 
the yoke that Jesus Christ bore—the yoke of obedience. 
He explained ‘‘ my yoke” in the text In abomely way : 
‘* A yoke is made for two. Christ bears a part of itand 
you a pert. I have often thought of this as I have seen 
the great, beautiful oxen in Italy walking p tient side 
by side.” So must we walk, and in learning the Father 
as Jesus Christ has made him known to us, finding out 
the Father through the Son, life gets its significance. If 
we are not in this fellowship of obedience with Jesus, 
life, beautiful as it is in many ways, is not worth while. 
We must get back to the Father even if he has to send 
after us some ‘‘terrible sheep dogs” such as pain 
and want and loss. ‘‘ And do you ask me whatto do ? 
How can you ssk me, when you have the Gospel, told 
four times over ? Read that first—you can never under- 
stand the Epistles until after you have studied the Gos- 
pelsa—and you will learn what to do from day to day.” 
Knowledge of the Father comes through obedience to 
him ; he that doeth the will shall know of the doctrine. 
Such, in very brief outline, was the thought of his 
sermon, What cannot be put upon paper was the per- 
sonality : the reverence, the solemnity, the helpfulness, 
and the brotherhood that was warm in every word. 
Those who know his books might have expected more 
of fanciful illustration, of his own deep, odd sentiment, 
not always very clear. There was, upon the whole, but 
litUe illustration, and only a rare use of metaphorical 
language; the literary skiil was in the exclusion of 
everything fanciful and the concentration of all his 
forces upon the plain story he was telling ; and the well- 
known power of the man’s imagination came out in the 
way he grasped and held before us a spiritual fact, the 
relation of us children on earth to our Father who is in 
heaven. B. P. 


CAN A UNITARIAN JOIN THE EPISCOPAL 


CHURCH? 


WHAT ONE CHURCHMAN THINKS. 

Editor Christian Union: 
HE writer, although a reader from boyhood of the 
New York ‘‘ Churchman,” did not quite like the 
asperity with which the accomplished editor of that 
excellent journal referred to the answer of The Chriatian 
Union to the inquiry of the Unitarlanized youth ‘‘ about 
to change his church relations.” It is true that The 
Christian Union did not in its answer show a correct 
apprehension of the posiifon of the Church upon the sub- 
ject of the Trinity, yet the misapprehension was natura! 
enough in one nota Churchman, and it is to be regretted 
that the skillful writer whose editorlals add so much to 
the attractiveness of the ‘‘Churchman” did not show a 
little more of his usual swaviter in modo in alluding to 
the matter. There is another indefensible feature in the 
*€ Ohurchman ” article—7, ¢, its allusion to the ‘‘ Nicene 
Creed,” for the Church does not require, as acondition of 
admission tomembership, adherence to that creed. The 
question asked of the cancidate is, ‘‘ Dost thou believe in 
all of the articles of the Cortstlan falih as contained in 
the Apostles’ Creed ?” Sponsors are enjoined to see that 
baptized children are instructed in the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, and all other 
things that a Chrisifan ought to know and belfeve for 
hissoul's health. The Creed here referred to is mani- 
fesily the Apostles’ Creed, that being the Creed named 
in the ‘‘ Baptismal Office.” The fact just alluded to, 
that acceptance of the Apostles’ Creed is sufficient in 
candidates for membership, has been the cause of some 
quiet criticism of the use of the words Nicene Creed in 
the Declaration for Caurch Uaity made by the House 
of Bishops at the last General Convention at Chicago, as 
unnecessarily restricting the terms of union beyond 
those in practical use In admitting members to the 
Church, The Caurch accepts as an article of faith—with- 
out analysis, because manifestly beyond the scope of 
the human mind—the existence of the Trinity, as some- 
thing not hauging upon one ortwo Bible texts, but as 
clearly taught by the whole drift and underlying testi_ 
mony of the New Testament and of the Apostles’ teach. 
ing, and clearly witnewsed for by the most emphatic 








declarations of the primitive Church. As respects its 
attitude upon the subject of the Trinity, the Caurch dif- 

fers from the Trinitarian sects in this: It has no merely 

human theory as to how this wondrous trinity fn unity 

is brought about. It belfeves, in the language of the 
Apostles’ Creed, ‘in God the Father Almighty, Maker 
of heaven and earth ;’ ‘‘ in Jesus Christ His only Son our 
Lord,” and ‘‘inthe Holy Ghost.” It leaves the details 
of this union to the theologians and to individua) 
opinion. Itit true that the Nicene Creed is printed in 
the Prayer-Book, and that it is said in the church on 
certain days in the Christian year, but it {s algo irue 
that there is a very large number of earnest Churchmen 
who systematically remain silent whenever the Nicene 
Creed is ssid—and this not from any sympathy with Unl- 
tarlanism, but because the Nicene Creed enters too much 
into details as respects the exact nature of the union exist- 
ing between the three Persons of the Trinity, further than, 
when one considers the paucity of cxact information upon 
the subject, is quite justified in so solemn a declaration 
of one’s personal belief. The Nicene Creed is an 
attempt to make a matter of faith of what is the mere 
human theory (as respects the exact nature of the union 
in the Trinity) of the theologians who framed the Nicene 
Creed, and who, in their desire to effectually eradicate 
Arianism from the Church, gave something like a sec- 
tarlan impress to the Creed; ¢.¢, the Nicene Creed 

The Episcopal Church does not, however, require assent 
to this Creed, aud is, in fact, the great exponent and 
mother of Protestant unsectarian Christianity. She 
preserves in the Apostles’ Creed, to which she does 
require assent, a brief statement, almost entirely free 
from inferential theology, of the underlying facts of 
Christianity in which all sound Christian teachlag 
must have its roots, and docs not shackle individual 
thinking with merely human theorles as to the how and 
wherefore. All attempts at Christian theological unity 
can hardly help falling so long as men 80 essentially 
differ from each other in their methods of thinking and 
living, but it should be possible for all Protestants to 
attain organic unity upon the basis of general accept- 
ance of an agreed-upon statement, such as the Apostles’ 
Creed affords, of the underlying facts of Christianity, 
with no shackles whatever upon ind{vidual theologiz- 
ing so long as kept within limits not inconsistent with 
the facts agreed upon and accepted by all as a bond of 
union between Protestant Christians. Such a union 
would be permanent, for no lapse of time can change 
the primal facts of Christianity. Theology would be 
modified, possibly, from time to time, but the baal of 
union, having reference to facts and uot to theology, 
would not be weakened by theological changes fairly 
inferential from the underlying facts This accepted 
Creed, as well as the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Com- 
mandments, would be preserved from change or mutils- 
tlon by being embodied in a liturgy In universal and 
constant use in public and private worship. When our 
Christian f:iends have once got fairly settled in their 
seats In ths Church—for there is no reason why they 
should not move in as soon as they wish to do sc—they 
will see on all sides former Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Lutherans, efc, etc., and will feel that a 
Church that can recelve so many persons of so different 
theological opinions, and yet furnish a basis upon which 
they can all act together for the furtherance of Ohrist’s 
cause, has some reason for deeming itself a catholic 
refuge ‘‘for all sorts and conditions of men,” tired of 
theological disputations and anxious for that peace 
which the Church feels is the heritage of all her worthy 
children. Respectfully, 

A LaYMAN OF THE PROTESTANT Episcopal CHURCH. 








A GENEROUS RESPONSE. 


Zo the Editors of The Christian Union : 

HAVE just read with much interest the account 

given in The Christlan Uaion of October 6 concerning 
the work at Carilsle and Captain Pratt's urgent need of 
funds to enable him to repair and enlarge his buildings, 
His appeal comes to us with the greater emphasis in 
that his Indian boys are exerting themselves so earnestly 
to assist, out of thelr hard-earned savings, toward raising 
the sum required—their prompt and generous response 
affording the bes: proof possible of the high valuation in 
which they themselves hold the privileges of this educa- 
tional institution, and the grateful esteem they bear to 
their devoted protector and friend. Will you please 
recelve the accompanying $25 which it gives me pleac- 
ure to send for Captain Pratt’s work in retponse to 
his appeal? 1 regret that I cannot make my donation 
more in proportion to the great futerest I feel for this 
object ; but, since many he!pers make a burden light, I 
heartily hope that the inclosed sum may be the begin- 
ning of a fund to which many others will likewlee deem 
ita privilege to contribute. For, apart from the con- 
cern which every American must feel for this cause, I 
believe that many readers of The Christian Union will 
be glad to avail themselves of my suggesiion, and will, 
asa slight thank-offering for the pleasure and profit 





which we unfailingly receive from {ts columns, contrib. 


ute for this work, for whose welfare The Christian 
Union is spect: lly interested. = 9 
New Yor« Cirr. 


OUR MODERN ISHMAELITE, THE TRAMP. 


3y THE Rev, F. 8. Roor. 





IS porirait 1s easily ekeiched from life. There 
comes 2 knock at your back door, and you open 
itto behold—whst ? A battered hat through which the 
hair is sticking like so many porcupine’s quills, drawn 
low over a scowling face, upon which a life of hard- 
ship and pertaps dissipation has imprinted the indeli- 
ble marks of defeated manhood ; the coat is of many 
rents, if not of many colors, while the nondescript walat- 
coat and collariess shirt, roiten wiih age and reeking 
with dirt, suggest a scarecrow in a cornfield; grimy 
hands hold fast a knotted stick, cut from his lset refuge 
in the woods, and upon his feet are shoes so arc'ent that 
you wonder whether Noah left them ouiside the Ark. 
From top tc toe he is a caricature of all that is sweet and 
clean, and very likely our Ishmaelite’s entire appearance 
justifies the criticlam which the famous Tom Marshall, 
of Kentucky, pronounced upon an intemperate political 
opponent: ‘‘ Tie a wisp of atraw about him and he will 
become a demijohn.” As to likeness there is no dis- 
pute. But what are the causes that make the Tramp 
possible in our civilization 2? Concede that ali the vices 
are bound up in him, and lettered with depravity ; but 
do they not sometimes grow out of the life into which 
he is forced by the industrial changes of theaage? We 
all know that the tramp is everywhere voted a plague. 
The Marston law of New Hampshire, which mekos him 
& felon, ia re-enacted in several States with varying de- 
grees of severity. When the Is:hmaelite becomes trouble- 
some he may be hunted. Otherwise he may be left to die 
in the woods, like a wcunded animal, and the wild winds 
of autumn are heaven-sent to the heaven-born to scatter 
dead leaves upon his loathsome body. But why is the 
name legion tc-day ? Are lazy men more plentiful in 
the midst of a civilization that intensifies life as never 
before ? Do tramps go to the wall because unflited by 
nature to shove with the strongest? That may be the 
law, but hes the century no Gospel for vagrants ? These 
questions are problems. Pailanthropiats, economists, 
municipalities, return different solutions. And while 
they equare thelr measures by rules of political economy, 
let us ask, Are there not causes, within haliing distance 
of a plain man’s perceptions, which establish conditions 
out of which industrious men may be graduated into 
this despised fellowship ? 
It is a belief that quick invention, bearing fruit in a 
thousand mechanical improvements, contributes to the 


development of tramphood in the community. Mr. 


Gladetone estimates that manufaciuring power, by the 
ald of machinery, doubles for the world once in seven 
years. Invention renders a given tool antiquated in a 
day. In the great machine-worked wheat-flelds of 
Dakota and California one may ride for miles and miles 
through ranks of waving grain without seeing a human 
habitation. Handicraft {a rapidly becoming machine- 
craft. Deft fingers supplant strong muscles. A block 
of wood thrust into jaws of iron becomes a shaprly last, 
Of course, labor-saving machinery, !n the long run, cor- 
tributes to the distribution of weslth, cheapening of 
product, and to the ultimate employment of numbers to 
meet the increased demand for products which are thus 
brought within reach of slender purses. In those coun- 
tries where improvements in machinery are behind the 
general inventiveness of the sge there fs, or may be, the 
greatest distress. It would be easy to show that a man 
who chops with a straight ax-handle instead of a round 
one is likely to obstruct the channels of trade and com- 
merce, Still, the first effect of improvement in ma. 
chinery 1s to throw men out of work. Thorold R gers, 
in speaking of the substitution of machine for hand 

loom weaving, says {t may be doubted whether the dis- 
covery was an immediate boon to Jahor. Constant in- 
ventions in all our wonderfully diversified indusiries 
may yield the same opinion. In the aggregate, thou- 
sands of men are temporarily discharged from factories 
where boys and women take charge of newly invented 
machines, and whenever they re‘urn to labor thousands 
are waiting to take their places among the idle, and 
thus the industrial reserve of the unemployed {s contin- 
ually reciulted, establishing relative overporulation in 
industrial centers. Now, the steps by which s man 
becomes a tramp under these circumstances are easily 
traced. Large famtly—exhausied savings—journey from 
place to place im search of work—legond on factory 
door, ‘‘ All full ””—a long line of men ahead waiting to 
do one particular thing—sense of hopslessness and 
despair—loss of self-respect—drink—vagrancy : such are 
the short and simple annals of more than one modern 

Ishmaclite. Rumdidit? Undoubtedly ; but the cause 
lying behind the cause, in many instances, is discour- 

agement allured to forgetfulness by drink. But esod 

men can always find work! Can they always keep it? 





Read what a devout and heroic priest has recorded in 
the pages of s popular magazine in respect to the diffi- 
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culties encountered by honest mechanics, compelled to 
live in tenement-house quarters of large cities because 
their wages wiil not permit better accommodations, and 
fighting against overwhelming odds in the effort to 
maintain health, respectability, and ordinary morality. 
As to church-going, that was out of the question long 
ago. lf employment fail because they are no longer fit 
for it, through causes beyond their control, they may 
choose between tramphood and the river. Nor is {t true 
that sober and temperate men, of average capacity, 
readily obtain employment. There is room iz the top- 
loft of highest ability. But the Lord meant the aver. 
age toiler to have opportunity in life. Knock at the 
door of a newspaper if you wish a situation as reporter, 
and the editor will show you stacks of letters from 
applicants—that fs, if he gives you any notice whatever. 
The editor of a New York daily, of national reputation, 
told the writer that he had received three hundred 
applications for position within the month. Puta notice 
in your journal for an office boy, and the street next 
morning is blockaded. What must be the condi- 
tion of the family where the school cannot compete 
with the dust-broom? Not long since the direetor 
of a metropolitan street railway, when asked why 
the company did not pay decent wages, replied, ‘‘ Be- 
cause the woods are full of the unemployed.” The 
Chicago ‘‘ Tribune” advertised a few years since for a 
copyist—wages six dollars per week—ard there were 
six hundred prompt answers. A prominent journal 
advertised for a strong man to care for a patient whose 
hopeless sickness would probably infect the attendant 
with fatal disease, and there came nearly one hundred 
replies within twenty-four hours. Add to thece testi- 
monies the factor already named, ¢ ¢., loss of employ- 
ment through inovention of machinery, and take into 
account those recurring periods of industrial stagnation 
when, if we can depend upon the figures, as many asa 
million mechanics have been unsuccessfully seeking 
work ; consider ihe whole subject in a broad and gen- 
eral way, and every candid think: r must admit that the 
tramp is often the product of industrial evolution, and 
not infrequently the victim of circumstances wholly 
beyond his control. Moreover, men and women cccu- 
pying poorly pald positions are forced into this class by 
arbitrary edict. In July, 1888, several men, worth in 
the aggregate over a hundred millions of dollars, metin 
the pleasent shadows of Saratoga to make a binding 
agreement for the cosl trade. It was decided to fix 
prices, and diminish production by suspension of min- 
ing. The result was that thousands of miners wan- 
dered about the country, ragged and desperate, while 
the combination is reported to have made $8,000,000 on 
the advanced price of coal arising from its scarcity! A 
manufacturing concern, having rashly extended its busi- 
ness beyond the limits of prudence, discovers that re- 
trenchment {s necessary, and occasionally the newer men, 
with smaller families, are diechareed. Suppose only one 
factory in each county in the United States does this 
once in ten years. In the aggregate thousands take up 
the line of march in search of labor, and inevitably a 
few in each hundred will become tramps. Are they 
criminals, forsooth, in the Court of the Almighty, be- 
cause they are obliged to ask a crust at a farmhouse door? 
We know that before many human tribunals they are 
felons on account of this very fact. 

Now, we insist that man is not naturally atramp. He 
is partial to roofs and hearthstones. He loves the social 
board, with wife and children to keep him company. 
Whenever man abandons savagery he ceases to be 
migratory. But corners in the necessities of life are 
making chimney-corners impossible. In Massachusetts 
only one workingman in cne hundred owned a house in 
1875. In the State of lilinois there are, or were but a 
few years since, eighty thousand tenant farmers. How 
many actual owners? The tenement-house in crowded 
cities is rapidly becoming the workingman’s hell ; the 
thought of his own possible fireside a dream of heaven. 
Admit that the tramp is a drunkard, a profligate, a 
brute—the terror of the isolated farmer's wife, the pest 
of the city suburbs But what shall he do to regain a 
manhood lost ? The law makes him a felon before he 
has commitied a felonious act. On this principle blind 
Homer, or any of the iliustrious beggars of history, 
would now be imprisoned for asking a crust at your 
door. I donot say such a law is unnecessary. Its very 
exietence discloses the instability of our social system. 
Everything, everybody, is against the Ishmaelite. Law 
has grip on the tramp ; rascality in broadcloth has a 
erip on the law. If the wanderer wishes to turn honest 
citizen, how many men will give him steady work? If 
he wishes land, where will he get it with any certainty 
that the fruits of his toil will not be taken from him 
through flaw in his title? And if there és land for his 
use, who will pay his passage to the soil, and furnish 
tools to cultivate it? Itisasimple thing to say, “Go 
West,” but when a man bas only sixpence in his pocket 
a balloon voyage is quite as feasible. Whoever is penni- 
less is practically friendless. This is not axiomatie but 
experimental truth. Nowadays all things tend toward 
monopoly. To get a living one must become the merest 





cog in the machine, ora part of its running gear. In 
the presence of Dean Swift a lady once remarked that 
the air of Ireland was delightfully salubrious. He in- 
stantly replied : ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, Madame, don’t 
say that, cr the English Government will tax it.” We 
are fast approaching the industrial stage when the com- 
mon laborer is taxed for bone and sinew to enhance the 
value of products that he can never enjoy. And ifa 
man be denied even the opportunity to work, and is 
treated as a loafer if he apply for it, his case is hard 
indeed. I am quite aware that there is another side to 
this question ; but everybody talks about it so glibly 
that a few words in behalf of the Tramp may not be 
amiss in the hospitable columns of the journal which 
turns its glass to every quarter of the industrial horizon, 








RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
By THE Rev. JaMEs JOHNSTON. 


HE announcement of the death of Richard Jefferies 

at Goring-on-the-Thames, on the 14th of August, 
will be received with profornd regret by a numerous 
body of admirers in England avd America. His intimate 
friends, who have apprehended his imminent decease, 
will regard the event an almost welcome redemption 
from sufferings which were long ago known to be in- 
curable. It is universally allowed that no English nat- 
uralist since the days of White, of Selborne, has been 
more susceptible of the varied moods or more assidu- 
ously unraveled the inmost recesses of country life in 
England. To a vivid interpretation of the operations 
of plant and animal existence he united a lucidity of 
representation which from the beginning of his career 
secured for his writings a deservedly wide popularity. 
Towards nature he showed something of the docility of 
Gilbert White, the humor of Burrouchs, the fecundity 
of Grant Allen, and the paseion of Thoreau. He be- 
longed to that infinitesimal minority of mankind who 
inherit a prophet’s inspired permission to divine nature’s 
sights and sounds. 

The son of a Wiltshire farmer, Jefferies commenced 
his life-work as a reporter on the staff of the ‘‘ North 
Wiltshire Herald” at Swindon. His earliest productions 
reflected the rural characteristics of his native county 
which he afterwards so faithfully portrayed. Discover- 
ing in which direction his faculties lay, he settled in 
London, where he speedily gained a reputation in 
journalistic literature. The more prominent of the first- 
frulis of his pen was a novel, ‘‘The Scarlet Shawl,” 
published in 1874 Fame, however, came suddenly 
upon him by the publication in the old ‘‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette’ of an attractive series of study sketches in 
natural history under the somewhat sirange title of 
‘*The Gamekeeper at Home,” which were reissued in 
book form in 1878 To this powerful delineation of the 
country and its people in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century the future historian will doubtless fre- 
quently revert. In a similar vein of description there 
appeared at short intervals ‘‘ Round About a Great 
Estate’ and ‘‘ Hodge and His Masters ” (1880), and also 
an incessant stream of magazine contributions. 

So pronounced a success was subsequently followed 
by an endeavor to score a triumph as a novelist. In 
this department, where his competitors were Thomas 
Hardy and William Black, he only, then and later, 
obtained comparative favor. Returning to his original 
sphere, Jefferies tolled indefatigably, painting with 
singular brightness, grace, and fidelity the charms of 
insects, birds, flowers, and every form of creation, ani- 
mate and inanimate. No incident in nature was too 
insignificant to elude his observation, and in his briefest 
papers he succeeded both in imparting ‘‘a kind of 
quintessential summary of an entire subj2ct,” besides 
conveying to the reader something of the rapture he him- 
self had previously experienced. As a contemporary 
observes, ‘‘ Beasts and birds revealed to bim their 
inner secrets, even the vegetable world became inspired 
with a conscious life; while the sky and the winds 
and the waters played upon his responsive imagination 
as upon an # >lian harp.” Despite the limitation of his 
province or groove, he contrived to throw around ita 
fascinating glamour whose instructiveness and inspira- 
tion never flagged. 

To the “ Standard”—where some of his fugitive art!- 
cles first saw the light—the ‘‘ Graphic,” and the ‘‘ Pall 
Mal! Gazette’ he was a regular contributor, and aiways 
in great demand. From 1874 until the present year, 
when his last novel, ‘‘ Amaryllis at the Fair,” was pub- 
lished, Jefferies had written altogether upwards of 
fifteen volumes, in addition to a vast quantity of miscel- 
laneous sketches. His picturesque revelations in field 
and forest are as affluent in language as Ruskin’s master- 
pleces. The more notable include ‘‘ Wild Life in a 
Southern County ” (1879), ‘‘ Nature near London ” (1888), 
“ The Life of the Fields” and ‘‘ Red Deer ” (1884), and 
“The Open Air” (1885). 

The works of fiction, though overshadowed by the 
compositions immediately drawn from the phenomena 
of physical life, are distinguished by perspicuity of 
style and rare gifts of imagination peculiarly his own. 





The less important are ‘‘ Rastless Human Hearts,’» 
‘* World’s End,” ‘‘ Greene Fern Farm” (1880). ‘‘ Word 
Magic” (1881), ‘‘ Bevis, the Story of a Boy” (1882) and 
‘*The Dewy Morn” Among the better known are com. 
prised ‘‘ The Story of My Heart, an Autobiography ’’ 
(1883), a work sui generis, of genuins interest; and a 
capital plece of writing which may yet win a larger cir- 
culation, entitled ‘‘ After London, or Wild Eagland’’ 
(1885). If, as the critics remark, the workmanship has 
defects as an artistic whole, the death of the worker has 
disclosed the record of physical pain and mental anxlety 
under which it was composed. 

Bayond the strain which his arduous profession In- 
volved, Jefferies had been an invalid several years from 
wasting consumption. This insidious disease had 
lamentably reduced both his means and strength. Lat- 
terly he was incapacitated from holding a pen. Unde- 
terred by this deprivation, he continued producing, his 
devoted wife and helper meanwhile acting in the capac- 
ity of amanuensis. That his exertions should have been 
barely sufficient to meet daily claims, and also that he 
leaves a widow and two children unprovided for, will 
excite sympathy and commieeration. The following 
narrative from one who knew Jefferies well will be read 
with painful feelings : ‘‘No more from a sweet heart ! 
Richard Jefferies died at Goring, on Sunday morning, 
at half-past two. His soul was released from a body 
wasted to a skeleton by six long, weary years of illness. 
For nearly two years he had been too weak to write, and 
all his delightful work since that time was written by 
his wife at his dictation. Whocan picture the torture 
of those long years to him, denfed as he was the strength 
to walk one hundred yards in the God-made world he 
loved so well! What hero like this, fighting with 
Death, face to face so long, fearing and knowing, alas! 
too well, no struggle could avail, and, worse than all, that 
his dear ones would be left friendless and penniles:! 
Thus and now dies a man whose name will be first, per- 
haps, forever in his own especial work.” 

It seems incredible that one so harassed with wearing 
discouragements should have depicted with ‘‘ photo- 
graphic minuteness” and vivacity the sylvan glories of 
English dale and woodland. Bravely grappling with 
the inevitable foes of paralysis and approaching dissolu- 
tion, Jefferies resembles the much-lamented historian 
J.R Green. To both men the death summons arrived 
early, and both heroically manifested unfilnching devo- 
tion and fortitude of spirit in the performance of duty 
to knowledge, truth, and humanity. Rather than sur- 
render to the common spectacle of despair, the closing 
years of Jefferies and Green illustrate the supremacy of 
the roul over physical decay. If either of these facile 
littérateure felt thefear of the Angel of Death, it must 
have Jong been discounted by a compulsory dwelling on 
the verge of the invisible world. With them, as with 
characters of the same exalted typa, {t has oft been 
demonstrated that in ‘‘the extremity of ruin and defeat 
they found a higher fidelity and a perfect strength.” 

Jefferies's latest contributions to periodical literature— 
“ Walks in the Wheat-Fields ’—appeared in the ‘' Eng- 
lish Illustrated Magazine’ for July and August, and a 
delicious sketch entitled ‘The Country Sunday,” pub- 
lished in the June issue of ‘“ Longman’s Magezine.” 
From the latter we subjoin an extract which is charac- 
teristically indicative of the serene and cheerful mind 
maintained by the dying author amidst the ravages of 
sickness whose shadows hourly dispelled all hope of 
ultimate recovery : 

** Roses bloomed on every bush, and some of the great 
hawthorns up which the driers had climbed seemed all 
flowers. The white and pink-white petals of the June 
roses adhered all over them, almost as if they had been 
artificially gummed or pspered on £0 ag to hide the 
leaves. Such a profusion of wild-rose bloom is rarely 
seen, On the Sunday morning, as on a week-day morn- 
ing, they were entirely unnoticed, and might be sald In 
their turn to take no heed of the sanctified character of 
the day. With a rush like a sudden thought the white- 
barred eave-swallows came down the arid road, and 
rose again into the air as easily as a man dives into 
the water. Dark specks beneath the white summer 
clouds, the swifts, the black albatross of our skies, 
moved on their unwearied wings. Like the albatross 
that floats over the ocean and sleeps on the wing, the 
swift’s sclmitar like pinions are careless of repose. Once, 
now and then, they come down to earth, not, as might 
be supposed, to the mansion or the church tower, but to 
the low, tiled roof of an anclent cottage which they fan- 
cled for their home, Kings sometimes affect to mix 
with their subjects ; these birds that aspire to the ex- 
treme height of the air frequently nest in the roof of a 
despised tenement, inhabited by an old woman who 
never sees them. The corn was green and tall, the hops 
looked well, the foxglove was stirring, the delicious at- 
mosphere of summer, sun-laden and scented, filled the 
deep valleys; a morning of the richest beauty and 
deepest repose. All things reposed but man, and man 
is so busy with his vulgar aims that {t quite dawns upon 
many people as a wonderful surprise how atill Nature is 
on s Sunday morning. Nature {s absolutely still every 
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day of the week, and proceeds with the most absolute 
indifference to days and dates.” 

A few notes have been supplied to the public relating 
to the farewell days of the genial literary artist whose 
loss has created more than a temporary blank in the 
ranks of English authorship. ‘‘I wonder to myself 
bow they can all get on without me—how they manage 
bird and flower, without me to keep the calendar for 
them, for I noted it so carefully and lovingly, day by 
day.” Continuing: ‘‘ They go on without me, orchis- 
flower and cowslip. I cannot number them all. I 
hear, a8 it were, the patter of their feet—flower and 
buds, and the beautiful clouds that go over, with the 
sweet rush of rain and burst of sun-glory among the 
leafy trees. They goon, and I am no more than the 
least of the empty shells that strewed the sward of the 
bill.” In one of his recently used note-books was ob- 
served the agonizing utterance : ‘‘ Three great glants 
are aga'nst me—Ditsease, Despair, and Poverty.”’ Toa 
fellow watcher at his bedside his wife said that their 
time had been for long spent {n prayer together and 
reading St. Luke. Almost his last intelligible words 
were: ‘‘ Yes, yes, that is so! Help, Lord, for Jesus’ 
sake! Darling, good-by. God bless you and the chil 
dren, and save you all from stich great pain.” 

To a large circle of English-speaking readers his 
memory will be fragrant as one who achieved a distinct 
position in the literature of the time ss an unequaled 
exponent of English outdoor country life and kindred 
subjects, and especially as a man over whom the epl- 
taph might rest: ‘‘ Tots man tried to do hie duty. He 
lived in the hands of his God, and went home lcoking 
for the mercy of the Lord Jesus Carist unto eternal 
life.” 

The observation attributed to Abraham Lincoln at 
Gettysburg would not be inappropriately employed re- 
spec\ing the deceased writer and his works: ‘‘It ts not 
we who come to consecrate the dead ; we reverently 
come to receive, If so {t may be, some consecration to 
ourselves and dally work from him.’’ 








ON THE PERSONAL ELEMENT IN 
LITERATURE. 


By ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS, 


HALL we write novels based on our personal experi- 
ence of life and of men and women, or on purely 
imaginative Introspection and speculation ? 

The discussion has waxed warm only recently. Cer- 
tainly a very strong element in preventiag an author 
from utilizing much that has been interesting and typ! 
cal and suggestive in his own experlence or observation 
is the tendency, notof victims to recogniz2 themselves in 
bis delineations, but of readers to insist on recognizing 
themselves as victims ; to which may bs added the tend- 
ency cf readers to insist that everything {n the author’s 
work which they cannot recognize as his description of 
themselves must be his own description of himself. 
Few, indeed, must be the authors, whether novelists, 
essayists, or poets, who have not been annoyed or made 
unhappy beyond expression by this double interpretation 
put upon work sometimes wholly Imaginative, and 
never meant to be anything but typical of life or human 
nature even when bssed upon exrerlence and observa- 
tion. It is popular te consider this the reader’s griev- 
ance ; but it is quite as likely to be the author's griev- 
ance, 98 most admirably shown tn Grace Danio Litch- 
field’s pathetic and amusing story, ‘‘ The Price I Paid 
for a S2tof Raskin,” Sometimes the author fs utterly 
unconscious of any similarity in his tale tothtngs he has 
heard or seen in regard to certain individuals ; some- 
times, in his very effort to make use of a typical situa- 
tion or characteristic without suggesting the individuals 
involved in it, he purposely changes every other element 
but the one he wants, only to be met with such reasoning 
as this: ‘Oh, you know that very thing happened to 
me once! and now in your book you have mide it 
happen toa perfectly horrid person! It is perfectly 
evident you think I am perfectly horrid, and, oh! I 
never would have belleved you could do such a thing !” 
Against this torrent of suspicion the poor author ts as 
helpless with explanations as the author of ‘‘ The Bread- 
winners,” who has had to sit quietly in his study and 
hear the chorus from outside: ‘‘Oa, oh, oh! he has 
written a book about the bread-winners, and his bread- 
winners are not nice! He hates the working classes! He 
has no sympathy with the poor! He is an aristocrat |” 
One can imagine him trying to explain: ‘‘ But, my dear 
people, you don’; understand! I did not write about 
genuine bread-winners, but about people who were not 
bread-winners and who called themselves so because they 
knew it was a title to excite honor and sympathy. I 
have the greatest respect for the real bread-winuers ; [ 
am a bread-winner myself ; and I wrote, not in the in- 
terest of the aristocrats, but in the interest of genuine 
workers, to warn them not to place themeelves at the 
mercy of the false ones who were taking their names in 
vain.” But long before he reaches this point in his ex- 
Planation he wil) 7 ght 4 by thé Kors: “ But 





{f youdidn’t mean bread-winners, you shouldn’t have 
said bread-winners. You said bread-winners, and your 
bread-winners are horrid people. You are an aristocrat, 
and have no sympathy with the working classes.” 

One of the widest-known grievances of the kind fs 

Dickens’s personi{fication of certain traits easily recog- 
n'zed as Leigh Hunt’s in his unattractive character of 
Harold Skimpole. This is not a very good example 
of the grievance from the author’s point of view; for 
Dickens was not a man to be sensitively scrupulous as 
to his right to use any material that he could make 
avaliable” for himzelf; yet itis possible and just to 
give him the benefit of the doubt and accept James 
Payn’s solution of the problem a3 at once generous and 
probable Itis entirely possible that Dickens sald to 
himeelf, ‘I will take just those light and afry qualities 
in Hunt which are so amusing, and simply amusing, 
and give them toa man so utterly unlike Hunt in all 
essential respects that no one will suspect me of matert- 
alizing Huntin toto”’ Probably the grievance would 
never have become a grievance had not Hunt’s own tn 
dignation perpetuated the quarrel for the next genera- 
ticn. 
+ Genius {is sometimes fcund sheathed delicately in the 
gracious tact which wards off a'l suspicion of personal 
attack. La Rochefoucaulds write their bit'er maxims 
about human nature, Laboulayes make their light and 
alry fairy tales witty with gentle cynicism, Autocrats 
of the Breakfast Table touch with dainty humor the 
foibles of us a}!, and we only smile and laugh and clap 
our hsnds and beg them to do {tagafn. Yet it is not 
possible that al! this keen Insight and ready reproduc- 
tion is evolved entirely from the author's inner conscious- 
ness, Things must have happened sometimes, if not 
always, to suggest the maxim or the cynical {nterpreta- 
tlon or the gentle ‘‘hit.” What is the secret of the 
wonderful art that lets slip {ts arrows while concealing 
both the target and the bow ? 

This reflection suggests that it 1s almost always the 
incident or trait which has some foundation in fact that 
escapes accusation of befng too realistic; while the 
incidents or traits which {t never occurred to the author 
to disguise are se!zed upon as actual certainties. Mrs. 
Nickleby and Mrs. Skewton walk up to Dickens and 
exclaim, ‘‘ Oh, Mr. Dickens, it is all socharming! But 
do you really think there were ever two such ailly 
women as Mrs. Nickleby and Mrs. Skewton? I con- 
fess they seemed a little unnatural ;’ while dozens of 
pecple whom Dickens had never heard of write from 
all parts of England where Dickens had never teen, 
** You mean me by Mr. Squeers ; you mean my school 
by Dotheboys Hall; I shall prosecute you for libel !” 

Painful as it isto have your best friends insist that 
you have been impaling them with your pen, perhaps 
it {s even more painful to have them insist that all expe- 
riences which they cannot fix upon as theirs must be 
yours, There are authors willing to coin their blood 
for drachmas, but they are comparatively few. The 
highest talent will ba espectally eager not to be photo- 
graphic; it is not content with simply describing 
accurately what it has seen or felt; it 1s eager to see 
what it can do by pure imagination and insight and 
sympathy io that most difficult of all Ifterary art, the 
projection of one’s self Into another’sa identity to look at 
things from another's point of view. ‘‘ I should like so 
much,” sald a gentle lady, with a sigh, ‘to try and 
write a temperance novel; but everybody would say it 
was a study from life, and that my husband had taken 
to drink.” And in reply to the general cry of depreca- 
tion, she answered, logically, ‘‘ Why not ? When I was 
first married, I published a book of love sonnets. The 
reviewers sald they were charming ; some of them even 
compared them with Mrs. Browninyg’s ‘ Sonnets from the 
Portuguese ;’ but more than one hinted, some writing at 
great lenzth on the subject, at the indelicacy of publish- 
ing what should be ‘ too sacred for print !' How my hue- 
band and I have laughed over these reviews! for, in 
reality, most of the sonnets, and one especially which 
had been singled out as especially offending against good 
taste, were written before I had even a lover, and were 
pure imaginative efforts to describe love. Not that I 
should accept the reviewers’ criticlem even if it were 
true ; lama bellever io ‘siccsre’ art, and hold it the great 
est charm of the ‘ Portuguese Sonnets’ that such beautt- 
ful work could be the flowering of genulne feeling ; but, 
all the same, where the criticism was not true it became 
ridiculous ; and why should I not expect, if 1 now began 
to write about an uahappy wife, that the critics should 
insist I was myself unhappy? and although one may 
submit gracefully to the charge of being very happy and 
in love, it is not so easy to make one’s self Ilable to the 
charge of being unhappy and unloved.” 

Who cannot recall instance after instance of perfectly 
absurd interpretation of perfectly Innocent work ? 
Some of the most tragic, and some of the most comic, 
facts that have come under every author’s personal 
knowledge have been solely due to the perfectly unres- 
sonable and entirely unjasilfiable expladations which 
readers have eye t6 make to themselves for « given 
atory or poem’, ‘7 sdov'blédly this atiee partly from tke 
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utter Inability of the outside world to take Hterature in 
earnest, as the serfous pursult and objeet tn life of 
authors. ‘‘ We only take up your beoks to read to 
amuse ourselves when we are at lelsure,” they practl- 
cally say; ‘‘therefore, of course. you only took them 
up to write to amuse yourself when you were at leisure, 
You have no right to go about picking up an Incident 
here and a character there, as we go about to buy a 
cargo of cotton of one man and a carload of wool from 
another. When you want to write you must throw off 
life as we throw off buefness, and go to your study as 
we go to our parlors, entirely free from all thoughts of 
the actual outside world. Then you should turn off 
something light and afry and amusing, and see that we 
have it cheap/” United States Senators start back in 
affright from the Copyright bill: ‘‘Oh, no! we can 


do rothing to make literature costly! Good literature 
should be within reach of the poorest. A noble thought 
ought no more to be kept as a luxury for the rich than 


the ‘Sistine Madonna’ 
gallery.” 

** But why,” you ask, “should the noble thoughts of 
Senators be uttered to the world only fn return fora 
very large salary—and we believe there have been Sen- 
ators who thought themselves entitled even to back pay 
for Herculean services not sufficiently recompensed in 
the past—and the noble thoughts of authors to be scat 
tered broadcast without any return ?” 

**Oh, because the noble thoughts and votes of Sen- 
ators are essential to the life of the nation; the noble 
thoughts of authors are merely for people’a amusement 
and recreation and fun.” 

The discom fited author might alter the fable and ob 
ject, ‘‘ It may be fun for you, but it {s life for me,” and 
go his way, thinking that the theory of what 1s essential 
befag taxable and what is ‘ recreation” being free as 
alr savors a little of the philosophy that could do with- 
out the necessities of life so long as it was provided 
abundantly with the luxurles What would have be- 
come of the universe if it had been arranged on the plan 
that we should pay so much a cublc foot for alr, but 
have our gas free ? 

It is not probable, however, that the world will ever 
be led to look upon literature as a genuine profession, a 
‘*calling,” in the pursuit of which the author divorces 
his work from his life, his observatiou, his personal 
tastes, his bellefs, perhaps exactly in proportion to the 
amount of his talent. 

‘* By the way,” exclaimed a ‘gentleman to another 
whom he met on the street, ‘‘I have just read your 
capital article on So-and-So. Written, I take ft, as you 
praise him so, before your IJate little tiff with him eh ?” 

‘Is it possible, M——,” answered the other, ‘‘ that 
you think so meanly of me as to suppose me incapable 
of separating Iterary work and appreciation from per- 
sonal feeling ?” 

Perhaps I shall have the best possible fllustration of 
the point at hand in the exclamations over ti1s last sen- 
tence from a dozen different readers—if I should be 
favored with so many—‘' That refers, you know, to the 
quarrel between —— and ——,” each reader mention 
ing a different quarrel and a different So I must 
frankly state at once that there was no such gentleman, 
and no such quarrel, and no such street, and no such 
remark ; but I do not doubt such incidents have fre- 
quently happened, and I have ventured to see whether 
such a one, wholly imaginative, would not be accepted 
as a photograph. 


should be shut up ina private 





AN UNPUBLISHED CHAPTER IN 
CHURCH HISTORY. 


AN ORIGINAL LETTER BY HENRY WARD 
BEECHER. 


Wditor Christian Union: 
ROM the papers of my father, the 





late Rey. T. B. Thomas, 


D.D , I send you the’ following letter addressed to him by the 
Rev. H. W. Beecher It Is of special interest bocause of the at 
tention aroused by his death to everything iMustrative of Mr 
Beecher’s character: and this long letter, written only a few 
weeks before his ordination to the ministry, is thoronghly char 
acteristic of the man. And also hecanse the snbject of organic 
church union discussed init {fs attaining such prominence just 
now. Its mistaken forecast as to divisions in the Presbyterian 
Charch not only emphasizes the danger of the rd/e of prophet 
but shows the great advance of thonght in this respect in a gen- 
eration 
Immediately after his graduation from Lane Seminary in May, 
1887, Mr. Beecher took charge of the Presbyterian church at 
Lawrenceburg, Ind., which waa in connection with Oxford Pres 
bytery. There is no record, during his pastorate of over two 
years, of the sessional minutes having been presented to Presby 
tery for approval ; and hisordination did not oceur for a year 
andahalf. This neglect of the one and delay of the other was 
owing, doubtless, to the excited feeling aroused by the acta of 
excision of the General Assembly of 18%7, and doubts as to the 
course to be pursued in consequence. The four synods thus eut 
off were charged with unsound doctrine and departures from 


Presbyterian order Dr. Lyman Beecher, as his son declares. 
was the arch-heretic, the chief exponentin the West of broad 
views in doctrine and order. In May. 1838, the clerk of the As 


sembly refused to enroll delegates from presbyteries within 
these synods ; the moderator wonld put ro question and hearno 
appeal till the body was organized, when the absence of those 
gut off would Insure a majority of the Old School. Those present 
nolding:New Sohool viewa formed another organization in & 
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same room, and withdrew, claiming that the other body was not 
atrne Aesembly because {t had not representatives from every 
Presbytery. Intense feeling was aroused everywhere, and law- 
sults for property followed in the church at large and in scores 
of local churches. An unbiased person reading the story now 
is deeply impressed with its resemblance to unworthy political 
methods of to-day. 

Mr. Beecher had been licensed by Cincinnati Presbytery, which 
was New School. In September, 1888, he came before Oxford 
Presbytery, contignous to Cincinnatl, for examination with a 
view to erdination. This Presbytery only could ordain bim, 
pecause’h!s church was in connection with it. His examination 
was enstained, and the call of the Lawrenceburg church to 
become its pastor, with a salary of $590, was put into his hands 
and accepted. The next day Presbytery passed resolutions 
adhering to the Old School Assembly, and requiring licentiates 
and candidates for the ministry to make explicit declaration to 
the same effect, and dropping from their care those who de- 
clined to do so 

Mr. Beecher declared himeelf not prepared to decide, and 
arked leave'to withdraw his letter of dismissal from the Presby- 
tery of Cincinnati (now New School), and to have a copy of the 
proceedings in his case, which was granted. He returned to 
Lawrenceburg and immediately called a meeting of bis church- 
At this meeting the church declared Its independence of any 
presbytery. In the follow!ng month the letter below was writ- 
ten to my father, then pastor of the church in Harrison, Ohio, 
but a few miles distant, and in Oxford Presbvtery 

On the 9th of November following, the New Schoo! Presby 
tery of Cincinnati ordained and installed Mr. Beecher over the 
independent church, Dr. Lyman Beecher presiding, Dr. Blarch- 
ard charging the pastor, and Dr. C. Stowe the people 

This may serve asa necessary introducticn to Mr. Beecher’s 
letter: and together they rresent vividly an episode revealing 
a state of things which was a reproach to the Presbyterlan 
Church, and which is now happtly removed. 

Yours truly Joun WH. Tromas, 
Pastor Presbyterian Church, Lawrenceb:rg, Ind. 

June 9%, 1887 

LETTER FROM THE REV H W. BEECHER TO THE REY, 
T. E. THOMAS AS TO OLD AND NEW SCHOOL 


LAWRENCEBURG, Ind., O-tober, 1838 
Dear Brother Thomas : 

{ recelved your lstter Friday evening, and had sl- 
ready notified my church that there would be no 
communion, it being too late. I shall, however, re- 
member your offer, and secure your services at future 
communion. 

I was pleased with your frank disclosure of opinions 
and feelings, in most of which I cordially acqufesce, 
and allof which I respect. And, since the matter fe 
broached, let me return your confidence and open to 
you the matter as ft Iles in my mind. 

I agree with you entirely that diviston in our church 
was uncalled for—that it was wicked. There was no 
doctrinal difference which called for it, and no corrup- 
tion, and no innovation of new upon old usages, or any 
necessity of any kind, except that which mad embition 
and madder jealousy begets. Men are arrayed sternly 
against one another now who, had they been left free 
from extrinsic influence, would bave‘lived, labored, and 
died without dreaming that they differed. My case 
may stand for many. A graduate of Lane (that Propa- 
ganda of heresy), the son of the Arch Heretic, has re- 
ceived the imprimatur of Orthodox Oxford! The same 
sentiments are Orthodox In me at Cincinnati and st 
Oxford—they are New Schoo! in Hamilton County, and 
Old School in Butler and Preble ! 

Ae to the Finneyiem ef New School which fs often 
alleged, there'is no more of ft among them than there 
is among the Old. The fact that Finney and bis adher- 
ents could notstsy with us is conclusive on this polnt. 
Would he have gone out from his own, would he 
have left the Presbyterlan Church, had he not found 
it uncongenial—averse to his rashness and proof against 
seduction ? Is variance proof of friesdehip ? separation 
the evidence of fellowship? end distance and disap 
proval marke of sympathy and congenislity ? 

‘* But It issaid some New School men are Finneyites ” 
—and some Old Schcol men are fatalists ; but are efther 
chargesble as a body with such things ? Because some 
Old School men have been distinguished chiefly by their 
litigious spirit, and others by their perseverance in ex- 
tinguishing every church in which they ministered, and 
others by preaching the Gospel so fearfully orthodox 
that ninety-nine ‘n a hundred belleve them to teach just 
what they didn’t teach—shsll we therefore characterize 
the whole body as a litigious, church-destroying, 
obscure set, not fit to be called a church? Let the 
game propriety and charity be exercised toward the New 
School, and for the eccentric z2al of only [torn out] do 
not stigmatiz> five hundred, nor say that the body is 
corrupt because a few lean to extremes 

It is well to strive for the faith, but not well to strive 
for fault, Acd I know not why “fervent charity” is 
not as much a duty toward bodies as toward individuals, 
I ask no questions about Old and New School in giving 
my confidence. Iam unwilling to be hemmed in by 
the narrow lines of schools and partlee—but, standing a 
freeman in God’s Church, I look about to see who is 
most loved of God; and the bolicst, humblest, and most 
useful man is dearest to me, whether in or out of my 
particular church. Where there fea heart right before 
God there cavnot be ground for refusing fellowship and 
communion. Alas! if our minisiers had been holier 
men, if prayer had kept pace with fear, if heresy-hunters 
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had searched for excellencies as keenly as they did for 
faults, we should never have been a divided church, til) 
the day of Zion’s redemption ; and bonds of steel could 
not have bound us 80 atrong would the sympathy 
and union of holy hearts, bent on the glorious work of 
bringing to God again this lost and sufferlng world ! 

2, But the dividing line has gone out, and we are 
separated ; and, in my opinfon, if the Pacific Ocean 
rolled between the two belligerent parties in this unnat- 
ural division, it would not be more ax everlasting barrier 
than now exists to reunion. Brother Thomas, do you 
believe they will ever again coalesce ? With ss much 
unity of doctrine as I have contended for, with as much 
piety as I believe exists on both sidea, I yet believe that 
the day of reunion will xot come till human nature fs 
changed and human experience reversed 

[Torn out.] The [?] eplitting point, lles In the question 
of power [torn out]; 1 [?] mean that one, or a few on 
esch side, seek to be Ceesars, and will shake the church 
until they come uppermost (God only can judge of secret 
ambition, and with him we should leave ii) ; I mean that 
on the two aides are essentially different and discordant 
ideas of church power, which, now that they are fairly 
matched againat each cther, will no more coalesce than 
summer and winter would marry and walk fcrih to- 
gether, 

Scotch Presbyterianiem places great powers in the 
hand of the Assembly. American Presbyterlanfem dis- 
tributes it among presbyterfes. Scoteh Presbyterlanism 
isa church and state matter, and wields thereby signal 
powers, American Presbyterianism {s slmple republl- 
canism—of few and simple powers. Scotch {fs akin to 
absolutiem; the other is democratic. Can thes: two 
thrive well together ? If we review our church difficul- 
tiles for fifteen years past, will not the ripening conten- 
tion of these two principles be more and more obvious 
up to the explosion of '37 and the full features and char- 
acteristic action of Scotch Presbyterianlsm in the Old 
Schoo] Assembly of 88? There has been a continual 
tendency to consolidate power in the Genera! Aseembly, 
to coerce or cut off presbyterfes ; and the opposlifon to 
this has been a stout contest to hold the power where 
the Constitution put it—in the churches and presbyterirs. 
In ’87, for the first time, those favoring a kind of abso 
lutism in the assembly had the power. The melancholy 
scenes in our church for years tocome will tell how they 
used it. And in ’88 they cnly proceeded to use the 
power which they long had songht {n the way character- 
istic of that kind of Presbyterfsnism. dicts, ordinances, 
summary exciefon, execution, and then triais—these are 
natural to the kirk, why not to its late cffspring? The 
child is ltke its father 

Now, is it possible that these two kinds of principles 
can ever uniie? Are they not opposite In nature, and 
now inflamed by contest ? Once or the other must yield 
before unfon can take place. Both eldes are commiited ; 
both have pride ; both are under Jeaders have conver- 
tions and caucuses and party organization throughout. 
The features of iwo distinct sects are becoming da'ly 
more and more plain. 

Add to this the geographical difficultles. We are not 
compreseed so ag to feel one influence al the same time, 
but epread abroad so that each section of the church has 
ite own pulse and its own action. The Methodists have 
but one paper, in fact, for thelr whole church. In New 
York it is the ‘‘ Christian Advocate ;” In Cinclonatl, 
the ‘‘ Western Christian Advocate ;” at Nashville, the 
‘Southwestern Christian Advocate ;’ and ene Is con- 
tinually a reproduction of the other, aud thus every 
part of their church has the same influence at the same 
time, or unity of view and unity of feeling, But with us 
the West is under one Influence, the Southeast under ar- 
other, Virginia under another. Oue agitates one thing, 
and another a different one. But uxion impites congenta- 
neous feeling, and what union can there bo where there {8 
none of it? The Assembly was, before the eplit, the only 
bond of union to the unwieldy mass, and how feeble a 
bond ’87 and ‘88 testify. Could we expect anything 
else when we remember thst it has been but 4 battle- 
ground where the local differences of our widespread 
force were matched and fought one againet the other? 
Now we have not even this to unlie different and unin. 
terested portions of a shattered church, One fragment 
is hot, another is cold ; there {s no welding heat In them 
at any one ilme 

But, wha! is sti!] more to the point in my mind, every 
indication of Providence seems tending to break up large 
ecclesiastical extablishments. I believe there will be a 
Southern and two Northern churches formed out of 
ours Abundiei men can i!ve together better than two. 
They form a public sentiment ; two cannot. 809 a hun- 
dred denominations would be more psaceable than two 
evergrown ones, The more, the more will it become 
absolutely necessary to tolerate ; and toleration ia a atep- 
brother of charity. So ihat God may deaign great good 
by what seems to us evil. 

8. Now, the only quesiion to every man is, With 
which of these wili I unfle? Or shal! I with elther ? 
The first of these comes to this : 

I, Which is the true Assembly ? 





II. In which shall I best support the best principles 
and precedents ? 

As to the true Assembly, I will only say a few things 
in respect to the duty which you think devolvei upon 
the New School at the last meeting. You suppose they 
should have remained and protested, hoping in time to 
be redressed of their wrongs. I readily concetve of 
circumstances {n which such might have been the path 
of duty. But I submit the following reasons as suffi- 
clent to require an oppasite policy in this cage. 

1, After patient thought and general consultation, it 
was almost without exception the opinion that the As- 
sembly had dissolved itself by acts which took out of 
the body the grand constituent of a Genera) Assembly— 
viz ,“‘ a representation in one body of all the particular 
churches of this denomination” (chap xi, 1). By [torn; 
exclading 7] 500 churches most sbitrarily and unjustly, 
the Assembly could no longer claim to represent aii, 
but only a part of the churches, and, by consequence, 
was not a GENERAL Assembly—certainly not the one 
contemplated in the book, Such was their deliberate 
opinion. Must they not aet as they thought ? 

But, fearing, doubtless, that deep interest and violent 
excitement might blind them to the truth and lead them 
to reason as they willed, they sought confirmation of 
their decision, and in a quarter where interest could not 
have influence and to which excitement had not reached. 
They leid the whole case before the most experienced, 
disinterested, and skillful jurists, that by their decision 
they might alter or strengthen thefrown. Each sepa- 
rately gave cautious and written opinions coinciding 
with the New School Now, was sn alternative left ? 
Pat yourself in their place. Your reagonings determine 
tbat the Assembly is dissolved ; the most venerable 
authority of legal experlence ganctions your decision. 
Should you now remain, and by protest recognize this 
asa true Assembly, you might well suspect both your 
wisdom and your conscience, This view seems to settle 
the question, Mistaken they might have been, New 
Schoo!, Jucges, Lawyers, and all, but so long as they 
thought ss they did they must act as they did. 

2 But watve this decisive view. I think other rensons 
forced them to act as they did. Yousay, tt might have 
been years before redress ; it undoubtedly would have 
been. But hundreds of ovr churches had already be 
come weary and disgusted with the disgraceful contest, 
and were determined to have no further participation in 
it. Throughout IiMnofs, {n part o* Ohfo and New York, 
this spirit had got deep hold. Had the minorlty now 
reroalned to be browheaten, and, from year to year, the 
churcbes been harassed and vexed with ecclesiastical 
quarrels, they would not have endured ft. One after 
another they would nave declared off. Indeed, it was 
understood by many Commissioners that this was the 
lest year fn which their churches wonld attempt to 
support an Assembly whose chief business seemed 
to be to disgrace fteelf and dishonor the Church. 
The same division then would have happened aa 
now, and in worse circumstances, for churches drop- 
ping off singly, without concert or union, would 
have lost the power of combination, and all organ- 
ization been hopeless, If, then, 1t was policy to 
save half the churches from dismemberment, it was 
polley to act as they did. Especially when they sup- 
posed that In so doing they were organizing the only 
true General Assembly. Tare constitutfonality and 
policy of this conrse being clear, they had an additions} 
{inducement in the fact that there mas not one moment's 
safety for character or standing to any New School man 
Was it not Enown that the leading men had been marked 
out as victims ? Wasit not known that those who could 
not be reeched by a regular trial could be by revolution- 
ary process ? Why were the names of the majority of 
the Cincinnati Presbytery carried up, as enrolled on a 
test queation, to Assembly, but to be dealt with as soon 
as they could be resched ? Walt now and protest? 
While they were in the very act, and for the very act, 
too, the blow would have fallen, and thus chip after 
chip would be hewn off, until the whole were expelled, 
ecattered, and smputated so far ag un!form organization 
was concerned. When the path of duty opened bright 
and plain, snd safety and duty both lay in {t, what 
but an insane Infatuation could lead these men to sit 
down, impotently protesting while awalting certain 
death ? 

8. These views have since been most remarkably cor- 
roborated by the acts of the Old School Assembly, and 
alnze now, as in my case it is death to disown them, 
what would it not have been when they feared (see 
paragraph marked in inclosed articl:) to have the New 
School in their midst, and avowedly desired some way 
to turn them out ? 

Lastly, remember that their legal adviser declared 
not only thet they were the true Assembly, but that to 
secure an organization according to the Constitution 
they must proceed Immediately and according to the 
plan actually followed out. That time lost, all would 
have been lost. Protesting would have been but a poor 
exchange for the rights and character which they saved 
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by a prompt organization as the true General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church of the United States of Amer- 
ica, 

When I consider the steadily growing determina- 
tion of one part of the Assembly wholly to root out the 
other ; the promptness with which the first opportunity 
was seized to do it; the terrible use to which this acct- 
dental power was Inetantly put in sweeping the Asem. 
bly from old principles and scattering sixty thousand 
humble worshipers from our church; the deliberate 
marking of new victims ; the cool determination, wrought 
by a year’s reflection, arbitrarily to sustain what was 
violently begun ; and, above all, when I look upon that 
document, immortal in the annals of ecclesiastical am 
bition, which, baing the product of the Assembly, showed 
how resolute and successful was the policy of consol! 
dating all power in the Assembly, and giving to this 
body an imperial tone and scarcely less than an imperial 
authority—it is plain to me that remaining to protest 
would have been death, and that Instant organization, 
as it was constitutional and right, was also their only 
safety. 








OLE THE MERRY. 
By Rost HAwTrHORNE LATHROP. 


LE lived upon the side of a very high hill, up 
which the road ran {n a childlike fashion, aa {f it 
had stepped out of its wey whenever {it wished to look 
at anything ; 0 that it turned sffectionately toward 4 
big stone or a pretty tree, and then whisked off to the 
other side to look Into a hollow. The young people of 
the nelghborhood did not hesitate to climb Ole’s bill 
constantly, unless when they saw him descending it 
himself, play!ng upon his accordion with a graceful 
swing of the arms. He was the only person they knew 
who was never grumpy or melancholy, never down 
with iliness or wishing for anything; and the young 
people felt just as he did when they were with him— 
contented and jolly, and full of health. 

It was even so with the little hunchback, David, who 
slept in a house at the foot of the hill, but could hardly 
be sald to live there, for he was always shambling about 
after his friend Ole, whom he adored. If he was 
obliged to stay still with the rheumatism, which some- 
times annoyed his little body (he often remarked, in his 
quaint way, that he thought his body had been given 
him by mistake), he would sit at the window of his bed- 
room aud look for Ole’s appearance, who would seldom 
fail to descend the hill, and whose accordion, if the sun 
was looking on, sent out bright flashes from its metal 
ornaments. 

It must not be suppozed, however, that Ole did noth- 
ing but play with little David, for then he would not have 
any time to wander in the fislés by the river, or frolic 
with the jolly children of the village, or do a bundred 
other things which rendered his life joyous and healthy, 
and without which David would not have found his 
friend half soinspiriting when they met. No; although 
David wasa dear little thing, as clever as a sparrow and 
aweet as clover, still he was only one among many who 
loved Ole and his accordion, and had to share the fun 
of knowing him. Desirable people are like sirup, and 
must be spread over alarge space. Ole was full of fan- 
cles, and liked nothing better than to get a good laugh 
out of an ‘experiment which surprised somebody else 
into coose-like behavior. These frolics made the most 
of his fe, and the rest of {t was filled with generous 
aad pleasant actions, ao that there is not much else to 
tell about him. 

One day he was sitting in a thick cherry tree, sur- 
rounded by children on every branch ; and he was pley: 
ing some airs on his favorite instrument, while a liitle 
girl called Myrtle was kindly popping cherries into his 
mouth, All at once he caw, between the leaves, a car- 
riage-load of country people approaching. They were 
evidently out for the afternoon—father, mother, old 
grandmother, and fresh-cheeked daughter. It seemed 
a pity that this nice family should start out for a rare 
time on a fine summer day and not meet anythiog re- 
markable to taik over when they returned home ; so Ole 
told the rest to stop talking (which they were doing as 
well ss they could through their mouthfuls of fruli), aud 
then he began to piay so delicately that {t sounded like 
a rather nausual bird, 

‘Do hear that queer bird!” cried the pretty daughter 
Inthe carryall. ‘' On, father, stop and listen !” 

“ Ain’t you got plenty birds at home, Minky ?’” asked 
the farmer, wafting the piece of hay, which was of 
course in his mouth, from one side to the other as he 
spoke. ‘‘ Sounde t’ me |ike distant cats !” 

‘No, it don’t,” replied his wife. ‘‘ It’s too sweet for 
anything! Listen, you, Abfjah.” 

The farmer relned up the horse, and they all sat as 
mute as a picture fx the carrfage, listening to Ole’s de- 
lightful low strains on the accordion, while the children 
nearly choked with merriment, and Myrtie almost 
s}ipped out of her seat in her excitement. 

‘My !” exclaimed the (farmer, ‘that is ajwonderful 
bird, sure enough. = I’d like to know what be his color.” 





** Does that hev to do with his singing ?” demanded 
his wife ; asif, if it didn’t, she thought he should not 
have meationed It. 

Ole stopped, and pulled a bunch of cherries, and 
tbrew it upon the grandmother’s lap, as she sat looking 
up out of her black poke-bonnet. Everybody in the 
carriage jumped, and all the children'{u the tree shouted, 

le loudest of all ; and the farmer opened his mouth as 
wide asa barn door. Then Ole struck up ‘‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner” till it rang again, and the children 
slid one by one from the tree ; and then the farmer shook 
all over his round back, and called out, ‘‘ Wal, you'll 
do t’’ and whipped up his horse, apparently feeling as 
fresh as when he first started his farm, twenty years 
back. 

And ovce Ole took a clothes-basket which had been 
left on the grass {a one of the neighboring yards after 
the wash was hung out on the lines. He had seen the 
baby of the house kicking Its toes on a shaw! out there, 
and he took the baby too, and put it into the basket ; 
for the mother had gone to the kitchen to get some 
starched things, and Ole had a chance to do what he 
wanted to. Heran with the basket and its delighted 
infant into the orchard, where the trees were s-bloom, 
and covered the baby up with blossoms, with which it 
set about pleying as if it expected to spend its whole 
existence in that way. Then Ole brought the basket 
back to the yard, and set it among the clothes-lines 
Presently the baby’s mother came out, with her apron 
full of collars and a couple of pins {x her mouth. 

‘*Where’s baby ?” she screamed, dropping every 
thing. Ole was nowhere to be seen, and the tot was 
crowing so softly in the basket that she could not hear 
{t. She rushed to the clothes-poles and peeped down 
their vistas, and saw the basket, brimming over with 
apple blossoms and fine green leaves. 

‘That's Ole’s doing !” cried the mother, gazing in at 
her baby’s nest, and thinking that she never saw any- 
thing so lovable as her boy among the pink and white 
flowers. She brought the hasket out from the clothes 
and looked around for Ole, who now made himself vis- 
ible on the fence, where he sat whittling a toy boat. 

* Well, Ole, if it hadnt been for you there would 
have besn a bee among them!” she said. ‘‘ Ain’t hea 
pretty baby ?” 

**Splendid,” called Ole in return, ‘‘A baby that 
will take to a joke at ten months old—which mother 
told me he is to day—will make one of the Selectmen 
by and by.” 

At this moment the baby overset the basket and all it 
contained, and looked up from the grass as if it thought 
there was more sky than was necessary, and it felt very 
small by comparison. Ole laughed heartily, the mother 
tossed the future Selectman in the air, and the baby 
played with the apple blossoms until it fell asleep 
blissfully. 

Sometimes Ole would get up very early in the morr- 
ing, when the birds began to split their throats with 
matin gayety (thinking that cats and people were well 
cut of the way for the time), and he would have the best 
of the day, while everything was cool and dewy and 
fragrant with the sparkle of a new sunrise. He would 
pick wild strawberries or thimbleberries or blackberries, 
and put them into one of the baskets he made himeelf 
of grass and twine, and then he would go to the house 
of some old soul in the village, who had not strength 
enough to gather good things ; and he would knock on 
the cottage door, and give the pleasantest boy-grin in 
the world as it opened, and hope they were well this 
morning, and berries were ripe, and he had brought 
some to prove it. Ole was often remembered over the 
knitting or the Bible of the old men and women of the 
village. 

Ole had a very youthful mother, who seemed almost 
like an older sister. She laughed as heartily as he did, 
and put a great many kind notions into his head. She 
was not always contented to see him sitting on the door- 
step in a good-natured frame of mind, but liked to see 
him really doing something. She had a most loving 
manner of addressing him when she was going to say 
anything. 

‘*Ole, my pet,” she would perhaps call out, “‘ I found 
a piece of white cotton in my bag this afternoon, which 
locks like a kite already. Don’t you want to make 
one 7” 

‘* Why, mother, I have a kite, you know.” 

‘‘Yes; but somebody else hasn’t. You make the 
kite, and give it to the boy who looks at it most long- 
ingly. It is not every day that I have a piece of cotton 
for the purpose.” Or, 

* Ole, sweeting, Trip [the donkey] hasn’t been out 
these two days, and you had better take him down to 
David’s, and Jet the child have a ride. I’ve tied a blue 
bow in Trips headgear, which makes him laughably 
gay, and we'll hava to hang a looking-gless in the barn 
for the little rogus to see himself in.” Or, 

‘‘Ole, my blessing, your father asked me last night 
if I would teach you to play this little song which I sang 
to him the day he fell in love with me; for it only took 
hima day. Do you get your sccordfom,“and we'll put 
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the song {nto {t before father comes to supper from the 
haying.” And Ole’s mother sat singing the air in the 
clearest voice, over and over again, while she twirled 
apples out of their skins into a shining pan 

One day Ole not only carried David to ride, but took 
him on his own back, to which the little hunchback 
stuck by force of devotion, and a grip besides of Ole’s 
neck which prevented the latter from laughing as much 
as he would otherwise have done. A rain had come up, 
and Ole was afraid to let David go home on foot, because 
of the rheumatism which was always just round the 
corner, unless it was nearer; and, as they were some 
little way from home, having been to the blacksmith’s 
shop to see what was going on there, It was no slight job 
to carry out the idea of David’s having a ride without 
any better substitute for a horse than Ole’s back. All 
the children who had come out sfter the thunder. storm 
gathered fn his wake as he passed one homestead after 
another, and cheered him on, and laughed at David’s 
funny aspect and motions, and picked up Ole’s hat 
when it fell off, and now and then very nearly tumbled 
him over with their eager interest and joliity. The big 
boys who met them would not insult Ole by offering to 
help him, for they knew he would accomplish what he 
had begun to do ff he could hold himself together long 
enough ; and, in fact, no one really belleved that he 
would break bis neck ff he tried—he had fatled of doing 
it so often. As for the little boys, they all wished that 
they had a hump for the afternoon, so that they could 
be the center of so much excitement and gayety. 

‘Ts it as nice as riding Trip ?” asked Myrtle, who was 
trotting along near David and Ole. 

‘Smoother !’ answered David, twinkling his eyes in 
his comic fashion, for he was always on the verge of a 
humorous view of things. ‘‘It’s smoother than Trip ; 
don’t you see how I don't go up and down like a ham- 
mer ?” 

Early one winter evening a rap came at Ole’s home 
door ; but when he went to ft he could not see any one. 
However, a whisti{ng at the gate called his attention to 
two little figures standing there in the heavy dusk. 

“‘ Merry Ole !’’ some one called, softly, ‘‘ come here a 
minute.” 

‘* What fs it ?” he esked, running toward his visitors. 

It proved that they were Myrtle’s brothers, who had 
been sent up the hill with a mereage. 

‘Myrtle ig very ill, and is calling all the time for a 
tune on your accordion,” they ‘ald, speaking together, 
but very low, because they were so unhappy. “ And 
she falls to crying because she don't hear your playing. 
Perhaps she won't live til! morning, but they wish you’d 
come and play outside the window for her, if you will,” 

Soon Ole’s accordion was to be heard descending the 
hill through the darkness, ringing ont distinctiy and 
sweetly upon the frosty afr, like a musical instrument 
floating with its own wings, and whither it listed, while 
{ts master slept. But Ole was wide enough awake, 
although hecould not be seen, and the two Hlitle broth- 
ers were plodding on either side of him, and they 
all kept Knocking against esch other; but the melody 
rose smooth and fui! for all that. The banks of snow 
seemed to whistle back to the music, under the wintry 
wind, which was not able to freeze Ole’s fingers, per. 
haps on account of the warm wristers which his mother 
always set up on her needies in November. At last the 
music stopped {ts progress under Myrtle’s window, and 
Ole called forth the preitiest song of notes in the world. 
Myrtle did not sob once after she heard the penetrating, 
loving strains ; and not long afterward she dropped to 
sleep with a cczy smile on her lips which promised a 
return of life, 

Then Myrtle’s father called the boys into the house, 
as nofselessly as if they had all been mice instead of 
human beings with cowhides on; and he hustled them 
into the’big, warm kitchen, and got cut plum cake and 
red apples, and told the boys to eat as much as 
‘*wouldn’t kill’ them; and he put his hand on Ole’s 
shoulder once or twice, though he did not thank him 
in words for what he had done. And Ole lauzhed 
softly, and bit into the p!um-cake very gleefully, in spite 
of his fingers being purple and sore with the cold and 
the suddea heat; and he filled his pockets with the 
apples, for he was very shy about avolding nightmares. 

Did Ole always remain merry? Did he never mourn 
over a broken jackknife, or a shower of rain which 
kept him from some frolic, or a fish that would not be 
caughi ? or did he never get angry, supporting a play 
mate did precisely what Ole wished be wouldn’t ? That 
was just the remarkable thing about it; he never seemed 
cross, although he had plenty of companions who were 
like sciszors and rut-crackers when he was not about. 
No one can explain how {t happened that he was so 
strongly inclined to be nice and cheerful that even his 
companions felt at ease and gentle, too. Some people 
ate made like that, and we all cluster about them as 
folks do about 6 fountain which dances toward the sky 
and brings pure water to drink. I wish Ole wore with 
us now ; that I couid hear his accordion drawing nearer 
and nearer, flashing in the gay sunlight, or making the 
darkness happy 44 it? music floats along. 
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ABOUT PRINTS. 
By Miss O. M. E. Rowe 


HE intense activity of the present age is largely 

inventive, and laborsaving machines and im- 
proved appliances of infinite variety are constautly pro- 
duced. The inventive gentus of to-day has not only 
developed helps in the practical issues of life, but has 
ent Itself to the esthetic element, and given a new grace 
to ordinary home life. by making it possible to beautify 
the home walls with pictures that in themselves are an 
education and a benediction. 

The means of the msjority sre too limited to buy the 
glowing canvas rich with the master’s thought, or the 
subtle delicacy of sky and wave in water colors, or 
engravings wrought by the patfent intricacy of the burin, 
or etchings where the swift Insight of the artist’s sou! 
is imprisoned by the respons!ve needle. But the sun- 
god becomes thelr friendly art-educator, and with l{beral 
hand cffers photographs of painting and engraving. 
These are always desirable, end even if hung with more 
expensive pictures, they bear the honor weil. A large 
photograph of an architectural subject is always in un 
questionable taste. In a household of young people 
still in their school days i! is likely to stimulate histor- 
ica] reading. 

I remember a bright little fellow of adczen years who 
entertained me, while his mother was detatned, with 
an intelligent account of Roman life and history, when I 
happened to remark upon a photograph of the Colfseum 
recently placed in the drawingroom. He prefaced 
every statement with ‘‘ Papa said,’ which revealed a 
wise home ecucstion. What interest in the athletic 
games, the superb art and wonderful literature, of 
Greece might grow out of a picture of the Parthenon! 
The Alhambra would suggest the wild, romantic ad- 
ventures of the Moors; St. Mark’s, the grandcur and 
legends of med’eval Venice ; Canterbury Cathedral, 
the story of Chaucer's Pilgrims and the sad fate of 
Thomas a Becket; Westminster Abbey, the long pro 
cession of England’s great men and an epitome of her 
history ; while the sight of the clustered spires of Co- 
logne Cathedral would show the proudest triumph of 
Gothic art. By all means include some of the world’s 
famous buildings in the home adornment. Paoctographs 
ate much less expensive than engravings and etchings ; 
but I gladly turn to prints within reach of humble 
homes where even photographs would seem an extrave- 
gauce. 

There are many kinds of prints, soft and delicate In 
execution, in which machinery, reproducing rapidly and 
by the thousand, has successfully copied the laborious 
ekill of hand-work. Speed and quantity combined 
heve lessened the price, until for a single dollar the 
home of enforced economy msy find delight in a master. 
plece of art. So emalls sum as ten dollars judiciously 
expended will buy and sultably frame a number of 
these prints sufficient to adorn st least one room The 
most critical cannot polnt the finger of scorn ff they are 
copies of the best the world contains, of the grand 
achievements of palating 

A bright woman once said, ‘‘ Show me the pictures 
of any house, and I wil! unerringly give you the educa. 
tlon and general culture of the family.” I wish to 
combst stoutly the false notion that large expenditure is 
necessary to secure pictures that sre satisfying to critical 
tastes Ina certain little c untry parsonage there fs a 
charmirg room with an unmistakable afr of elegance 
and refinement, yet the only pictures are mechanical 
prints, none of which cost more than a dollar. The 
subjects are happily chosen from the old masters, and 
Iam sure the parson’s children will never turn to the 
inferior or unworthy after growing up in such compan- 
fonship The frames sre all simy 12 and inexpensive— 
the rich red hue of cherry or the somber oak highly 
polished and showisg the natural grain of the woods. 
The parson’e wife has pot hung her pictures high, after 
the u usl cusiom of her ncighbors, but according to the 
artists’ rule—‘‘the center of the picture level with the 
eye of a man of average height.” 

In my plea for artin the hone, while spproving of 
mcchanical prints I yet sppreciate the fact that nothing 
can give a culiivated taste the gratification and keen 
delight of real art work"like etching and engraving 
But, surely, inexpensive copies by machinery are a 
thousand times more satisfactory than the faded por- 
traits of deceased relatives, the funeral wreaths, the 
colored lithographs, and the gaudy chromos too often 
found in the homesfof farmers and “mechanics. 

Probably the honor of popularizing in America cheap 
yet worthy reproductions is ‘due the’now dissolved firm 
of J. R Osgood & Co.,JofjBoston. Their hellotype en- 
graviags became§s -factorjin thefart education of the 
psop’e. They have issued{about’five hundred copies of 
cosily line engravings, etehiugs, photogravures, and 
Peietiogs of the old masters. The process ie a union of 





the chemical principles of photography and‘the mechan- 
ical method of printing; in other words, a photo- 
mechanical print, of which albertypes and sutotypes are 
modifications. They published a catalogue for general 
distribution, which contained a notice of the artists 
and a brief description of each picture. The heliotypes 
have found their way into schools and homes far from 
art centers, where they are laying the foundation of a 
refined taste and an appreciation of the true and beautt- 
ful in art. There are two s'zos of hellotypes, 19x24 
inches, and 22528 inches, costing fifty cents and one 
dollar respective'y. A few of the recent ones are larger, 
printed on richer psper, and cost two dollars. 

I have in my library a helfotype head of the angel 
Raphael, whose face of celestial beauty, fervent with 
loving rap‘ure, is taken from Ranbael’s ‘‘ Madonna 
of the Fish.” Notwithstanding its close proximity to 
an old Boydell engraving anda rare etching, it Is not 
cheapened by its aristocratic neighbors. The new 
Heliotype Company is soon to enlarge the art depart- 
ment ; meanwhile the former pints and catalogues may 
be obtained of them. 

I venture a few suggestions that may be helpful in 
ordering pictures for those far from cittes The first 
consideration is the room in which they are placed. For 
the dining-room there is a variety of deer pictures by 
Sir Edwin Landseer ; catile by Rosa Bonheur or Van 
Marcke ; farm scenes by J F. Millet, or landscapes by 
Marak 

For the parlor, one of the classic scenes of Roman 
life by Alma Tadema or Boulanger. One of Rapheels 
Madonnas, the ‘‘ Angel Choirs,” or a lunetie of Correg_ 
gio’s, Guido’s ‘* Aurora,” or Murtilo’s ‘‘ Immaculate Con. 
ception,” with {ts angelic hosts, or Diirer’s St. Jerome, ts 
alwsys satisfying. Riviere’s ‘‘ Persepolis,’ suggestive 
of the fall of empires and pagan creeds, contrasts finely 
with Merson’s ‘‘ Repose in Ezypt,” symbolic of the 
dawn of Christianity. An interesting study of many 
figures is found in Hans Makart’s “‘ Eatry of Charles V. 
into Antwerp,” or ‘‘ Venice bringing Tribute to Caterina 
Conaro’”’ Rembrandt's ‘‘ Mili,’ or a landscape by 
Corot, Leasing, or Marak, makes a pleasing variety. 

For the girls’ chamber there are charming bits of 
home life by Mayer von Bremen, sweet girl faces and 
the ‘‘ Angels’ Heads ’ by Sir Joshua Reynolds. One 
picture like Bouguereau’s ‘Little Marauders,” Faca’e 
** Playful Kittens,” or Kate Greenaway’s ‘ Grandma's 
School Days” would probably be dear to girlhooa’s 
heart. If they are studying French history, they would 
enjoy “ Joan of Arc,” by Bastien le Page, or ‘‘ Charlotte 
Corday,” by Muller; Mililais’s ‘ Princess Elizabeth in 
Prison st St. James,” or his ‘‘ Princes in the Tower” 
would recall impressively their Euglish history. 

In the b»ys’ room It is always safe to put pictures of 
animals, of which there is a large variety ; and they are 
eure to enjoy pictures full of spirit and life like Fro- 
mentin’s ‘‘ Falconer,” or Schreyer’s dashing Arab scenes. 

Boston deserves the credit of another art educator in 
the albertypes published by the Forbes Company. The 
bumblest buyer of pictures finds them within his reach, 
for they are only a dollar each, and cover a wide range 
of subjects. Albertypes have been called “ levclers up 
—bringing the cottage nearer to the palace ia a charac- 
teristic full of blessing to both.” Most of the subjects 
mentioned above are included fa the list of albertypes. 

A purchaser who fancies the art that blossomed in the 
Renaissance msy select Titlan’s presentation of the 
* Virgin in the Temple,” Corregeio’s ‘‘ Madonna della 
Scala,” or Raphaei’s ‘‘ St. Cecilia.’ A lover of military 
scenes will enjoy the pictures of Dz Neuville, Elizabeth 
Thompson, or Detaille. Whoever enjoys the ornate 
and sumptuous will turn to the magnificent Greek and 
Latin scenes of Cabanel and Coomans, or the gay French 
life depicted by Kaemmerer. One who delights in 
animals will find pleasure in the horses by Herring, the 
cows by Douglas, the turkeys and sheep by Chialiva 
The domestic scenes, fireside epleodes, presentations of 
love, and bits of child-life that touch the heart, are per. 
plexing by their rich variety. The admirable manner 
in which a!bertypes preserve the delicacy of the half- 
tints as well as atmospheric«ffects is appreciated after 
an examination of Turner's landscapes. 

The most superior of all the mechanical reproductions 
is undoubtedly the photogravure or photo-engraving, 
and we owe a debt of gratitude to Knoedler & Co., of 
New York, for making accessible to the American pub 
lic these choice copies of foreign artists. They are alj 
modern, quite varied in size, and ranging in price from 
about two dollars to eighteen d.llars. They reproduce, 
with charming fidelity, an exact impression of the artist’s 
manuer, the beautiful gradation of tone, the harmony of 
chiaroscuro, and that subtle quality of specific touch so 
delightful to the instructed eye. All of the photo. 
gravures may be had in proof impressions at about 
double the ordinary price, and they retain the same 
superiority as engraving proofs. 

Mechanical reproduction is the leaven that is every- 
where quickening an interest In art, for the far-. ff home 
among the mountains or on the prairies nesi not be 
ignorant of its beauty. Gradually. the love of the best 


things grows in the hearts of the people, and when it is 
universal, then wil] America havea national art develop- 
ment, for history proves that the noblest achlevements 
in art go hand in hand with popular appreciation. 








NURSERY HELPS. 


“ ABYHOOD” continues to present, each fesue, 
articles upon the most important topics that 
command the attention of those who minister to the 
wants of the monarchs of the home—the babies. Many 
mothers are helped through trying experiences by the 
knowledge derived from its columns. One of the great- 
est difficulties met in the nursery is how to amuse the 
baby. This isa particularly d!fficult question where the 
mother is compelled to fill the « flice of nurse and seam- 
stress as well as lacy of the house. A recent issue of 
‘ Babyhood ” contained a communication giving a de- 
scription of a simple device for amusing the baby : 

‘*One day, while amusing my little nephew, a baby four 
months old, I arranged a simple bnt charming toy. It was 
only @ round elastic stretched from the diagonally opposite 
posts of the old fashioned bedstead ; on this I tied bits of 
bright tissue paper, which are so apt to accumulate, being 
careful to arrange the colors tastefully, so that baby’s eye 
should not become accustomed to discordant colors. I 
then attached his rubber ring by a tape to the elastic, 
which was high enough to keep the papers out of reach of 
the little hands that would so soon have put them in his 
mouth. He either played with the rubber ring or had it 
put over his wrist, and withevery motion the little tissue- 
paper fairies kept up a gentle and airy dance. This simple 
contrivance the baby always‘enjoys with unabated zest, and 
often for hours at atime ”’ 

Any healthful device that will keep the baby amused 
and out of an attendani’s arms isa boon to the mcther 
and child. Babies are really i: jured in bone and nerve 
by being held hours at a time in cramped, uvnatural 
positions, 

Woolen toys, that are not hideous in color and form, 
are great helps, but these do not fill their entire mission 
if baby must be held while he enjoys them. The floor 
is a decidedly poor place for a baby because of the 
draught, and comparatively few rooms would admit of 
the introduction of the cushioned pen that has been sug- 
gested. A padded framework nine inches high that will 
fiton the bedstead will hold the baby and his toys, and 
allow of creeping and tumbling about till the baby is able 
tostand up. The bed could be covered with a covering 
of cretonne stamped with tirds and flowers fn harmo. 
nious colors, which would coffer amusement in {teelf. 
Baby and his toys could then be trusted with safety till 
he had outgrown the limits of his padded safeguard. 








HEAT AND MOISTURE. 


HE proper heating and ventilating of the house is 

. One of the subjects that provoke continual dig- 
cussion. Settled principles are being recognized as fun- 
damental, and how to introduce those principles in houses 
constructed without any regard to them fs agitating the 
minds of all intelligent householders. Titus Munson 
Coan, M D., in a recent article in ‘‘ Harper's Bazar,” 
says: 

“It is matter of every-day observation that the first 
coo! weather of the fall is the signal for catarrh, bronchitis 
and croup, while patients with a tendency to pneumonia 
and to pulmonary consumption are then in double risk. 
Of these diseases the mortality record has been observed 
very carefully, and upon a large scale, with regard to the 
time of the year. Croup in Michigan and bronchitis in 
London are most fatal in December and January ; both in 
Mich'gan and in London phthisis is most fatal in the month 
of April, pneumonia {is an especially fatal scourge in New 
York, causing more deaths than any other disease except 
phthisis, and in the case of each disease the mortality rises 
steadily as the weather grows colder in the autumn. 

‘** Now what is the cause of this? Is it the merecold that 
is noxious? Except in the case of the unprotected and of 
the very feeble this cannot be the direct cause, for these 
complaints are constantly occurring among individuals that 
are protected from the direct cold, as far as warm clothing 
can protect them. But it is some canse very intimately 
connected with it, for both English and American observa- 
tion shows that the mortality follows the temperature 
curves very closely, diminishing with the warmth and in- 
creasing with the cold. What is the factor that tends to 
health or illness in so many cases that we have ali known ? 
There is such a factor, and it will be an interesting thing 
to recognize it, the more so if we can control it to our 
benefit. 

“*The element, then, that for boon or bale foilows so 
closely the temperature of the air is its hygrometric con- 
dition—its moisture or its dryness. It is worth while to 
understand this. When we%tbreathe the summer air at 
90 deg. Fahr. we may be breathing as much as fifteen grains 
of water:vapor dissoivedjinfit'; when wejtaks a winter walk, 
with the thermometer!at,freezing’point,"the air can contain 
at most scarcely more;than two grainsfof water in solution. 
Uniess fog’ bezpresent, ‘coldgatr.is always necessarily dry 





may feel damp’;zit {may contatn/alljthe" watery vapor that 
_ it is capable, of containing ;},but that is at most very little, 
i And the practical point is that this dryness of cold air may 

be dangerous to the health, especially ia our winter 


air. Cold, air}may ibe jfully;saturated ; as the phrase is, 1° » 
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climates, which are at once colder and clearer than those 
of Western Europe, and consequently very dry. 

‘* And in what way is this dryness injurious? The ques- 
tion is a curious one, and the answer to it, as far as the 
answer is known, is interesting. Suppose it a clear winter 
day, just at freezing point outside. Within the snug parlor 
where Clara is ensconced the thermometer marks 80 deg. 
That is much too warm for health, to begin with ; but that 
is not the trouble which we are examining just now. In 
spite of the good ventilation of the house, which cost Clara’s 
father a pretty penny, she coughs a little ; the air feels dry ; 
there is an oppressiveness in it which does not go with the 
same temperaturein summer. But is there no evaporation 
of water at the furnace—no contrivance for supplying the 
needed moisture to the winter air? For winter air is dry, 
remember, however much it may be heated. 

‘““Well, let us go and see the furnace—with Clara’s 
father’s permission. We may or we may not find upon it 
a vessel containing water. If we do, we shall be pretty 
sure to find it either too small or entirely empty of water, 
or, which I have observed even more frequently, so mounted 
upon & slender stem of iron that little heat is conveyed to it, 
and little evaporation takes place. 

‘* What is the result? The cold air from without, almost 
devoid of moisture, even though it may feel damp, is 
brought into the house and heated: so much of summer is 
given to it. But the one thing yet needful to it is not 
given—the lacking moisture. It is now eagerly receptive of 
moisture. And when Clara breathes this dry air into her 
lungs, itis expired heavily charged with moisture drawn 
from the delicate tissues of the air passages. If from the 
region of the nostrils, a common cold will result; tf from 
the bronchial tubes, bronchitis ; if from the lung cells them- 
selyes, pneumonia. 

‘‘This at least is the theory by which Dr. Henry Baker 
seeks to explain the well-known facts. And the modus oper- 
andi of the trouble is thought to be that this rapid evapora- 
tion from the moist tissues of the air passages leaves behind 
in their delicate tissues an unusual quantity of non-volatile 
salts of the blood, such as sod‘um chloride, and that the 
irritation which results produces these different inflamma- 
tions according to its locality. In practice our duty is very 
simple: to be sure that a gallon or two of water is evapo 
rated in the house on every dry winter’s day ; in a fog it is 
not necessary. This will make the air suitable for the 
lungs of Clara and of all her family, and greatly lessen the 
dangers of colds and of pneumonia.”’ 


STEAMING FOOD. 


By ELIsaBETH ROBINSON §COVIL 








HERE are some housekeepers who are fully alive 

to the value of a steamer as a Jabor-saving machine 
in thelr kitchens and an indispensable ald to good cook- 
ing, but there are many others who do not realize its 
us fulness, and have never had one in their houses. If 
he is a benefactor to the human race who makes two 
blades of grats to grow where one grew before, she cer- 
tainly earns the gratitude of her sex who shows how to 
make one step do the work of two, and lightens the 
daily round of toil by cutting off unnecessary work. 
Whatever can be boiled can be steamed, and when the 
procees is completed and the food dished, instead of 
having a pot ora saucepan to wash out—always a dis 
tasteful task—or a pudding-cloth to rinse and cleanse, 
there {fs only the clean, damp strainer to be wiped 
dry, and the earthen dish to be washed {n which,the 
food was cooked ; an enormous saving of trouble, as 
any one will testify who bas tried both methods. 
Steamers may be purchased of all styles and prices, from 
elaborate ones in tiers, forming separate compartments 
in which different vilands can be steamed at the same 
time, down to tiny ones to fit on the top of the tea-kettle. 
A useful size is a plain, round one about twelve inches 
high, to fit over an ordinary fron pot. The cover must 
be very tight to retain the steam. Things that are 
steamed cannot burn, and, once safely over a pot full of 
boiling water, the hurried housekeeper may dismiss 
them from her mind. There {s only one point to be 
remembered : the water must never cease boiling for a 
single instant; and therefore the fire must not be per- 
mitted to get low. A longer time shou!d be allowed for 
steaming than for boiling. 

A pair of tough fowls can be rendered as tender as 
chickens by being judiciously steamed. It will take 
from twu hours and a half to three hours to accomplish 
it if they are veterans. They can be tested by plunging 
a fork in the heart and thighs. They should be filled 
with a stuffing of bread crumbs, butter, pepper, salt, 
and nutmeg, or lemon-juice, if desired, dressed as if for 
roasting with the wingsand legs bound tightly to the 
body, and then laid in an earthen dish in the steamer. 
Tne drippings are very valuable for chicken soup, which 
should be made the next day from the bones and scraps 
remaining. With the addition of tomatoes, artichokes, 
or whatever vegetables can be procured, and a slight 
thickening of cora-starch, {t makes a welcome addition 
to the family dinner. If the supply of vegetables 1: 
insufficient, a pint of milk is a great improvement, and 
a well-beaten egg stirred in gives it body. No house- 
mother is a past-mistress in the art of economy until she 
has mastered the possibilities of soup as a nourishing 
and inexpensive food. It isa means of making use of 
many fragmonis that musi otherwise be wasted, and of 





obliging them to yield up every particle of nourishment 
that they contain. 

Fish is much more easily steamed than boiled ; it Is 
not a8 llableto be broken. Oysters are delicious cooked 
in this way. They are drained, laid on a plate, and 
steamed for abou! ten minutes, according to the size, 
until they look plump and white. The liquor can be 
heated, an equal quantity of cream added to half a pint, 
thickened with a tesspoonful of corn-starch and poured 
sround them, or they can be served dry on squares of 
buttered toast. 

Stale bread or biscult can by steaming be rendered 
as nice as when fresh. Cut the bread in slices, and 
stand them in the steamer leauing against a bowl in the 
middle, so the steam will reach every part of the slices. 
Let them remaio for five or six minutes, remove the 
cover, turning it up quickly so the condensed steam on 
it will not drip on the bread, butter each slice as it is 
removed, and pile ligntly on a hot dish. Split the bis 
cuit, observe the same precautions in steaming, and 
serve in the same way. 

Pium cake can be easily cooked by steaming each 
loaf for three hours and finishing by baking it in a mod 
erate oven for one hour. It cannot be told from cake 
baked in the ordinary way, and there is much less anx- 
fety as to how it will turn out. 

The following recipes for puddings will be found 
very satisfactory : 

BALACLAVA PUDDING 


Melt half a cup of butter and stir it into one cup of 
molasses, add one cup of milk, two eggs well beaten, 
one teaspoonful of soda sifted through the sleve on the 
mixture and well stirred in, one teaspoonful each of 
cloves, clnnamon, and allspice, enough flour to make a 
stiff batter. Putin a buttered mold or bow! and steam 
for two hours. A cup of raleins, stoned, cut in halves, 
and fl sured before putting them in fs an improvement. 

LEMON SUET PUDDING 

Chop six ounces of beef suet very fine, mix it with 
three-quarters of a pound of bread crumbs, a half a 
pound of sugar, one teaspoonful of baking powder, and 
two eggs, beaten very light. Add a litile salt, the 
juice of two lemons, and the grated rind of one, Siesm 
for three hours. 

POUND CAKE PUDDING 

Rub together one cup of sugar and half a cup of 
butter, add one cup of milk aud the yolks of three eggs 
well beaten, sift in one teaspoonful of soda and two cups 
of flour with two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar mixed 
with it. Add the whites of the eggs last, beaten to a 
stiff froth. Putin a buttered mold and steam an hour 
and ahalf. Serve with sauce. 

VICTORIA PUDDING 


Take the weight of four evgs in bulter, rub it to 4 
cream with two tablespoonfuls of sugar, add the yolks 
of the four eggs well beaten, sift in the weight of four 
eggs in flour, to which has been added a teaspoonful of 
soda and two of cream of tartar, whisk the whites of 
the eggs light and stir them in with four tablespoonfuls of 
raspberry jam. Steam in a buttered mold fortwo hours 
Steaming is an incomparable method of warming over 
any kind of cold food, as it heats without drying it. A 
roast chicken that has just been cut can be steamed for 
twenty minutes or half an hour, regulating the time by 
the size, and, except that it is more juicy and succulent, 
few would know that it has not just been taken from 
the oven. Any joint of meat that has not been carved 
can be heated in the same way with excellent results. 








HOME MAKERS. 


HE necessity for industrial traloing is so popularly 
recognized that sewing-schools are a natural ad- 
junct of every church located where there is a posaibil- 
ity of gathering together a number of chiidren from the 
poorer districts. The good accomplished by these 
schools was at once a fact that appealed to both rich 
and poor. But it was a limited good. It did not go 
farenough. The next step was the introduction of 
cooking-schools' Here a difficulty was met that was 
entirely unseen. Tho kind of cooking that had been 
cultivated and reduced to a formula was entirely be- 
yond the means and facilities of the people who were to 
be benefited by the fntroduction of the cooking-school. 
To teach them to compound dishes that they never would 
have either the time, money, or requisite utensils to pro- 
cuce in thelr own homes was early recognized as folly. 
Bright women who were interested In the subject set to 
work to invent and concoct dishes that could be made 
in the homes of the poorest with the least possible out- 
lay of time and money—simple, whoiesome dishes. 
Among the results of these efforts has been the printing 
of a serles of cooking cards’ giving recipes for simple 
dishes. Itis the design of the author that each card 
shall give a bill of fare for one meal. One card is de- 
voted to cooking for invalids. These cards have been 
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Introduced in many schools, and with most satisfactory 
results. The idea that a cooking class cannot be con 
ducted by any but a professional teacher is a mistaka 
Any woman witha fair amount of knowledge of the 
subject can teach volumes to women and children whose 
minds have never been awakened to the deligh!s and 
opportunities of well-cooked food. Tae home mission 
field 1s open to new methods of work, and every good 
cook, with the assistance of these cards, or similar alds, 
can easily teach a class of women or children to prepare 
simple, nourishing food with economy, and prove to 
them that money is not the first essential of a well- 
ordered home. A well-ordered home is one where the 
best use is made of the income by which it fs supported, 
whether that income be large or small. 





THE NECESSITIES AND SUPERFLUITIES. 


eT HERE was recently 4 communication in the Brook- 

lyn ‘‘ Esgle” headed ‘‘ How to be Happy in Fiat- 
bush” The rules given for obtaining that most desired 
gift, happiness, are founded on such a basis of common 
sense that, applicd in either city or country, east or 
west, they would drive frowns and discontent, ennut 
and restlessness, beyond the home gates. The commu 
nication was in answer to several complainiag of the 
barrenness of social life in that village of homesteads 
cecupled by the heirs of generations : 

‘‘How came your poor wife lonesome, and the long 
winter evenings to be dreaded? These are your own handi- 
work, and the Vans and Vons are in no sense responsible 
for it. In passing, do you know the old original signifi- 
cance of the Vans and Vons? Look it up and you will be 
even less appalled. Any lonesome wife is poor Indeed, and 
demonstrates most unmistakably the equal if not greater 
poverty of her husband. She wants society, say you. Of 
whom and what can she need except that she should already 
have? Let me suggest a programme. Buy you first the 
best morning newspaper, not as you go down in the car, 
but at such time as will permit you to leave it at home for 
the day. Have them at home read it, and so wisely as to 
discuss the good there is in it upon the c ming evening. 
Seek the best magazines and books, with the design and cer- 
tain result that all of you shall become thoroughly conversant 
with the wholesome and useful current literature of your 
time. This is unfashionable, to be sure, and conspicuously 
80 among the people whose society you covet. If your bigor 
little library does not contain the books needful as against 
the patronage of the Flatbush ¢Vite (?), the cost of an average 
sealskin sacque will exceed their purchase money. That is 
another uncertain quantity. Pat upon your shelves all of 
Darwin, Haeckel, the Arnolds, Huxi y, Spencer, Emerson, 
Fiske, the Drapers, Maudsley, and what else of the best 
scholarship of this and other lands that you can afford and 
can well use. Now spend the honest leisure of a twelve- 
month with these, interspersed with the diversions of 
music, fiction, the theater and cribbage, and you will at the 
end resolutely deny that you ever repined.”’ 

Many men aad women make the very grave error of 
reserving their intellectual gifts for the stranger within or 
without the home circle. Many men and women would 
be scarcely recognized if seen within the home circle 
unspurred by the presence of aguest. They neither are 
interested nor do they interest ; they give their faculties 
a vacation, and home fs simply a lodging house and res- 
taurant. To such the social life of the community of 
which they form a part is of the highesi importance ; but 
to those who reserve and give the best gifts of mind and 
heart to those who form the circle and center of their 
lives, the social conditions of the place in which they 
live are of secondary importance 

To live in a community where one’s great-grandfather 
is of more importance than one’s self {sa m'sfortune, but 
{t can be borne with good grace and pleasurable self- 
denial if the circle within the home {s united, progress- 
ive, responsive ; if on readiag the genealogy of one’s 
exclusive neighbors it is found that, like potatoes, the 
best of the family are iathe ground Thereis a great 
difference between snobbishness and exclusiveness or 
reserve. To wait a reasonable length of time before 
openicg the doors of one’s home to one who has no 
introduction beyond looks and propingiliy is but the 
sifeguard demanded by wisdom. To keep the doors 
closed when the life, surroundings, and passing contact 
reveal the desirable qualities of a nelghbor 1s the act of 
a@ natrow-minded suob. To strive, to mourn for with- 
held social recogaltion ts the part of those who have 
no resources in themselves, no independency of charac- 
ter, no power to build up a soctal life of which they 
shall be the center, 

Large cities have too maay distractions to permit of 
the buildiag up of the delighiful, helpful social circle 
that can be built up in a small commuatty where there 
is a desire for a progressive life. But many times the 
silly, selfish exclusiveness of the few, whose claims are 
based on money, on the chance of an ancestor whose 
glory has been diluted through so many generations as 
to have lost value to all but to those who have nothing 
else with which to claim distiaction, neutralizes every 
attempt to galvanize the social corpse witna current of 
new blood, new thought, new ambitions. Tne wise 
man stands ready to accept the good from any vessel ; 
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the fool4s more concerned about the metal of which it 
is formed than its contents. 

A place offering the surroundings that will permit of 
the founding of a healthful home, physically and mor- 
ally, is the most desirable, for ‘‘ the people who can be 
content with the loves and joys inside their homes, and 
equally content that the frivolities, the mercilese gos- 
sipings, the irresistible temptings to extravagance and 
wrong, and the wicked neglect of all that best adorns 
our homes and lives shall be left to those who have no 
higher intent or longing,” can afford to live without 
neighbors who require a genealogical tree and a car- 
riage and pair as a letter of introduction. 








Our Youne Roiks 


THE CHILDREN OF THE WATERMAN 
RANCH. 


A STORY OF PLYMOUTH. 
By Frances A. HUMPHREY. 


CHAPTER II. 
AN EARLY MORNING ON COLES HILL. 


Mournfully sobbed the waves at the base of the rocks, and 
above them 

Bowed and whispered the wheat on the hill of death. . .. 

Yonder there on the hill by the sea lies buried Rose Stan- 
dish ; 

Beautiful rose of love that bloomed for me by the wayside ! 

She was the first to die of all whocame in the *‘ Mayflower !”” 

Green above her is growing the field of wheat we have seen 
there. —/{ Longfellow. 


& soon as Suzette awoke the next morning, which 

was at the instant the sun shot his first golden 

arrow into her room, she jumped out of bed, ran toa 
window, drew back the curtain, and looked out. 

As she did so she gave a quick cry of dismay. For 
all the expanse of blue, sparkling water of the day be- 
fo:e had vanished, and nothing was to be seen but black 
tide mud with here and there a pool of water. 

What strange thing had happened? Eager to tell 
Dick about it,she quickly dressed, and ran across the 
ball to his room. He was slready up and dressed, and 
answered her knock by opening the door, 

“Oh, Dick !” she exclaimed, breathlessly, ‘‘the sea 
ia all gone !”’ 

“Gone, Suzette!” and Dick looked at her as though 
he thought she had Jost her head. ‘“‘ What do you 
mean ?” 

“* Come down and see, Dick.” 

They ran Gown the brosd stairs and out under the 
shede of the pair of great lindens that stood in front of 
the house. Sure enough, it was gone, and for an instant 
Dick looked puzzled ; then his face cleared. 

“ Why, it’s the tide, Sue!’ he explained. ‘‘ The tide 
is out, you know.” And then, as she stf!] looked a little 
bewildered, he added : ‘‘ Don’t you remember about the 
tides—how they ebb and flow? When we came the 
tide was in; now it is out ” 

Buzatte gave asigh of relief. ‘Oa! then {t's coming 
back again. Ofcourse] know! What s goosey !” 

‘‘The land’s sake, child’en! be you up?” sald a 
voice. It was that of Mebitabel, who had come to the 
door, broom and aust-panin hand. They turned to say 
‘“* 990d morning.” 

They had seen her the night before, and she had told 
Jason afterwards that they were “‘ the very pictur’ of 
Mr. Richard when he was 8 boy.” Mehitabel’s Mr. 
Richard was their father, and she knew all about his 
boyhood, for she had lived in the Waterman famtly ever 
since che had first entered their service as a girl of four- 
teen, when Uacie Tom, the oldest, was a boy of six. She 
»peke now in & hoarse whisper 

‘Doctor Tom s ben outall night, up t’ Manimet,” she 
ssid. ‘‘Ole Mis’ Kezlah Holmes was took with one 0’ 
her spelis in the dead o’ night. He's sleepin’ now like s 
baby, an’ I should hate t’ have him waked up. Jason’s 
jest driv’ off th’ ole rooster that was crowlo’ under his 
winder like all possess.” 

‘‘ We're going to have a run before breakfast,” sald 
Dick. ‘‘ When do you have breakfast, Mchitabel ?” 

“At eight o'clock,” answered Mehitabel. ‘‘ But 
Jason and Ihave had ourn. An’ you jest come in an’ 
git a bite o’ somethin’ warm fust. It’s dretful un- 
healthy to go round on an em ty stomach.” 

The ‘‘ bite of somethin’ warm’ was served by Mehit- 
abel, picnic fashion, on the porch by the kitchen door, 
and while they ate she talked. 

‘“<Y’ take after y’r pa,’ she sald. ‘‘Mr. Richard was 
al’wa’s the beater f’r gittin’ up early an’ goin’ off fishin’ 
or guanin’, an’ comio’ home with « lot o’ coots ora 
string o’ rock cod for supper. ‘ Mehitable,’ he’d say, 
* [’'ll jest clean ’em if you'll fry ‘em.’ Or mebbe he'd 
want achewder. ‘ There aln’t a cook in Plymouth can 
hold s candle t’ you f’r makin’ chewders, Mehitable,’ 


collfdge an’ th’ war, nothin’ would do but he must go 
travelin’, an’ he stayed an’ stayed, an’ when he come 
home he fetched y’r ma, and went out to that ear ranch. 
It’s consider’ble of a farm, I expect.” 

Uncle Tom’s house stands upon a high bluff to the 
right of Long Wharf as you come up the channel, and 
just across the way, the sunken road lying between, rises 
the twin bluff ef Cole’s Hill. It is prettily graded and 
grassed now, but not many years ago its slope was cov- 
ered with old bulidings. The flat spac om the top, 
behind which runs the street called Carver, forms an 
esplanade, whereon are graveled walks, with seats from 
which one can look off over the harbor and bay, and all 
along the Duxbury and Manomet shores 

And here Dick and Suzette sat down upon a seat 
under the shade of a linden, for even at this early hour 
of the morning the sun was hot. 

**Do you remember, Dick, that picture of the ‘ May- 
flower’ I liked so well papa had it framed for me ?—the 
little vessel all alone at anchor, and the lovely shores ?’ 
asked Suzatte. 

** Yes,” replied Dick. ‘‘ I remember the picture, but 
this don’t look much like it.’ 

**No, but I can imagine it, Dick,” said Suzette, her 
eyes growing eager and ful! of light, as Dick was used 
to seeing them when she was going to ‘‘ make believe 
something. ‘I can imagine it. They have just sailed 
in and cast anchor, and there are ‘no friends to welcome 
them, nor inns to entertain them or refresh the!r weather- 
beaten bodies, no houses, nor much !ess towns, to repair 
to toseek for succor ’"—that always makes me ‘most cry, 
Dick,’ and her voice did tremblea bit. ‘‘ And they 
had had hard times on Caps Cod, wading about in the 
snow, and the sleet freez'ng to their clothes—for it was 
winter, you know, and not like this They found corn, 
to be sure, in pretty colors, but the Indians fired at 
them, and then when some of them were away looking 
for a place to settle, poor Dorothy Bradford fell over 
board and was drowned, and her husband was one of 
those who were away. 

‘* And those who were away looking for a place tosettle 
came here and liked it s0 much, and found such running 
brooks and nice cornfield:, they went back to Cape 
Cod and told the rest. And then they set sail and came 
here, and I think [see them, Dick ; and some of them 
come ashore, and Mary Chilton comes with them, 50 
eager is she to step on the ground again, and so springs 
first upon the Rock ; and they look up and down and 
all about, and there isn’é a house here ; and itis winter ; 
but a little clump of pines may be where Uncle Tom’s 
house is now, and blackberry vines and bushes stick- 
ing out of the snow just here, Dick, with some oak 
trees and the leaves all brown. And then they go back 
to the ‘Mayflower,’ and tell them about the ‘ delicate 
springs,’ and a ‘very sweet brook’ ful! of fish, and 
the land ready for corn that the Indians have clesred ; 
and so they conclude to land. And, oh! mustn’t the 
children have been glad! for the ‘ Mayflower’ was so 
little, and they had been shut up in {t so long, only 
going off wher the women washed on Cape "od, 

‘And then they come ashore, one boatful after another, 
not al] on the same day ; and can’: you imagine you see 
them, Dick, stepping out upon the R »ck—the very rock 
down there ?’ And inher excitement Suz >tte stood up, 
and Dick too. ‘‘And there are all the children— 
twenty-sight children—just think of it, Dick !—and 
eight of them girls, landing on these lonely, lonely 
shores in December, anc not a house ! 

‘* Little Ellen More and Damarils Hopkins, Remember 
Allerton and her sister Mary, and dear little Humilitie 
Cooper—oh, Dick! I wish I could have known sweet 
little Humilitie Cooper, for I kaow she was sweot—and 
the two wee babie3, Peregrine and Oceanus, 

** Oh, I wish I had been here, Dick, to have seen them,” 
Suzette went on, quite carried out ofherself. ‘‘ I should 
like to have just gone down to them, and sald, as Samo- 
set did, ‘ Welcome, welcome, little Pilgrim boys and 
girls !’” 

Yes, there were twenty-eight children on board the 
**Mayflower” when shecast anchor in Plymouth harbor, 
ranging from baby Peregrine White up to Love Brew 
ster, a rather big boy of eighteen ; and the exploits of 
one of them, Francis Billington, have come down to 
us in history. 

One day, while the “‘ Mayflower’ was lying off Cape 
Cod, and his father, John Billington, was on shore, he 
got at some gunpowder and amused himself making 
squibs. He rolled bits of paper fato cylinders and filled 
them with the powder. These he lighted and tossed 
into the air. They went off with a delightful crack- 
crack and smoke, and must have greatly amused Wras- 
ling Brewster, and Resolved White, and Henery Samson, 
and the rest of the boys, though doubtless little Humi!- 
itie Cooper and some other of the girls were terrified at 

the noise and smoke. 

But sending off the equibs did not satisfy the mis- 
chievous Francis. He espled his father’s fowling-piece 
hanging upon ite hooks, and, knowing it was loaded, he 
took it down and fired it off. The noise of this brought 





he’d say. Bat, lor! that was b’fore y’r gran’ther sent 
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down the mothers, who were taking the air on deck, 





and we can easily imagine their dismay when they 
learned what had been going on. For there was nearly a 
barre] of gunpowder lying about in different parts of 
the cabin, and it was ‘‘a mercy,” as Peregrine’s mother 
remarked, ‘‘that they were not all blown to pleces ;” 
and Governor Bradford says much thesame. ‘‘ We 
through God’s mercy escaped a great danger by the 
foolishness of a boy,” though foolishness seems but a 
mild term to apply to Francis’s performances. But the 
truth is, doubtless, that he was so tired out with being 
shut up in such a small space as the ‘‘ Mayflower” 
afforded, for three long months, that he felt he must do 
something or burst. 

It was thinking of this boy that led Dick to say, after 
a few moments’ silence, “‘ Well, I should like to have 
seen Francis Billington. He must have been a capital 
fellow to go a-hunting with, he and his brother Jobn, 
and there were plenty of deer and wolves here then.” 

They walked slowly along a graveled path to the 
opposite side of the esplanade. There a horizontal 
slab of granite explains that one day some workmen, 
while digging just here, brought up human bones sup. 
posed to be those of Pligrims who were buried on Cole’s 
Hill during the sad winter of thelanding. It {s a famfllar 
story, but the pathosof it is perennial. Nearly half the 
‘* Mayflower” company died that first winter, and among 
them the little Ellen More. Governor Carver, who died 
in March, and over whose grave three volleys of shot 
were fired, was one of the lost, and his tender and sen- 
sitive Katherine did not linger long behind, and was 
buried here too. The first grave dug on this hill was 
for the lovely Rose Standish, the wife of the brave and 
gallant Myles Standish, and around her memory there 
still llogers a fragrance like that of the pink wild roses 
which bloom 89 profusely along these sandy shores. 
When spring came, with its birds and blossoms and seed- 
sowing, the remaining colonists leveled these graves and 
planted them with corn, so that the Indiane might not 
know how their numbers had lessened. 

The remembrance of a!! this cast, for a few moments, 
a shadow over the sunny June morning, and it was 
with grave faces that Dick and Suz2tte walked down 
the long flight of stone steps which lead to the Rock, 








AMONG THE KORANNAS. 
By Cyarues LILLE 


HE faint blue smoke that rose into the still morn 

ing air told us we were approaching a native 
“‘kraal,” or village. We had lately crossed the great 
Hartebeeste River, a tributary of the Orange, and were 
now in the region of the Bushmen and the Korannas, a 
people who lived along the river banks, hunting ante- 
lopes and ostriches in the open plains exiending on 
either side. 

“We will outspan there,” sald Adolph Moritz, turn- 
ing a clump of mimosa bush and polating with his whip 
to a ‘‘ vley” (lake left by rainy season), on the borders 
of which, but stretching up the rising grouad, the 
round-topped huts were built. 

A few men and numbers of women and children 
clustered round us, crying out some one word, as we 
drove into the open space round which the huts were 
ranged, stopped our four horses, and brought our tray- 
eling wagon toa halt. After some degree of quietness 
had been obtained, there began the following politic 
conversation between our driver and two of the native 
men. The humor of the situation will be better under- 
stood when it is stated that we were in immediate want 
of everything that Moritz, the shrewd Dutchman, scorn- 
fully refused and made light of. 

“ Nya,’ said Adolph to the one relterated cry; ‘‘ we 
are not traders ; we have no goods to exchange ; all we 
want we carry with us.” 

**Good ; but the horses, they will require the beau- 
tiful water from the vley ; to white men it {s for each 
horse a bag of gunpowder.” (The language spoken was 
the ‘‘click ” language of the Hottentots ) 

“The horses,” returned Adolph, gravely, ‘‘ are from 
the Cape by the Sea, and are salted ; they can drink to. 
morrow.” 

Poor beasts! already the tired leaders were impa- 
tiently craning their necks toward the water, cool and 
sparkling in the sunlight a hundred yards away. 

“Good ; but the baas [chief or master] will buy from 
us milk and mealies [the very things we had been bop- 
ing to obtain] ; to each white man, for milk and mealies, 
a bag of tobacco.”’ 

*“* Nya,” sald Adolph again; ‘ for we have the tobacco : 
why should we therefore require milk and mealies ?” 

“Good ; but you will buy from us a goat and a 
chicken and a kengwe [melon], for the flesh-meat that 
you require ; they will be to each bass a shirt [pointing 
toour bodies} anda cloth’’ [the handkerchiefs round 
our necks] 

“Nya; for with our gunpowder we kill the spring. 
boks, the buffalo, and courru [Namagua partridge] ; 
how can we want goat and chicken?” (My friend 
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and a melon were what he deslred, of all things, after 
our tough buffalo steaks.) 

**Good ; but why does not the baas leave his wagon ? 
The feelings of our hearts are most friendly, and will 
remain 80.” 

‘* Because we have nothing to stay for; we ou'span 
further in the ‘velit,’ where our horses get fresh 
food.” 

At this momenta diversion occurred that no doubt 
helped to end the palaver, while whetting the appetites 
of the sable Machiavellis who had thus far striven to 
obtain enormous payments for the very things they 
were only too eager to part with. I had in my band a 
plece of Boer tobaccco, two or three inches long, when 
some of the women caught sight of ft, and instantly 
their agile forms had clambered up the high wheel, 
where, with a forest of bare arms, they clung, crying to 
me to give it to them. I stood up and attempted to 
pass it to a young girl in the background, who stood 
looking on and laughing, but a wiry old woman made 
a wring and snatched {t from me amfd a general chorus 
of approval. 

‘‘ Where are your young men ?” demanded Adolph 
Moritz. 

‘* They are resting in their kraals,” replied one of the 
former speakers, 

‘* They are away hunting,” said Adolph. 

‘*Thst is 80,” sald the same speaker, nowlse abashed. 

‘* And your goats and oxen are in the veldt with the 
shepherds.” 

‘‘That is so, but the baas can have one brought. 
What would the baas give t” 

‘‘ For a goat, so much [showing five or six inches]—so 
much of tobacco.” 

** Good ; the goat will be brought. And the water for 
the horses—what will the baas give ?’ 

‘A handful of gunpowder.” 

‘* Good,” said the native, and suddenly ordered the 
crowd surrounding us to fall back. But Moritz did not 
alight; instead of that he drove well outside the village 
and then stopped, took the horses from the shafts, and 
let the girla and boys bring them water from the viey. 

Soon we were busy with preparations for dinner, our 
bill of fare coneiderably improved by « couple of fowls, 
watermelons ad lib, and bowls of miik. The horses 
were knee-haltered and turned looze under the guidance 
of @ youthful Koranna, whose dress was remarkable for 
{ts diminutive proportions. One of our horses had be- 
come slightly !ame owing to its putting a foot in a fox- 
hole as we drove across the veldt that morning ; we 
therefore determined to take a rest. Everything seemed 
auspicious, the natives friendly though inquisitive, and 
a day or so could better be spared now than au enforced 
halt ister on. 

store I recount some of the strange stories told ua by 
av cla Koranna that night, as we sat round the camp 
fire, | would wish to speak of the appearance and habits 
of these same people. They are of the Hottentot race, 
and are strong and well bulit, both men and women ; in 
fact, the person of the Hottentot when young is remark- 
able for itssymmeiry. In color they are of a pale olive 
brown, with high check bones and oblique eyes like the 
Chinese. 

Some of the young women that we had seen in 
the morning had their faces, necks, and hands covered 
with a red clay, leaving margins round the eyes and 
mouth, which, Moritz aatd, they considered added 
materially to their attractions ; mixed with the clay was 
the juice of a strongly scented plant which they called 
salig-ani, but which looked very like some kind of 
geranium leaf. Their dress, both men and women, is a 
strip of deerskin round the walst, to which an apron 
depends, before and behind ; round their necks they 
wear a chain of beads attached to a small baz holding 
amulets or daccha (hemp tobacco), and they grease them- 
selves all over as a protection from thesun, Their lan- 
guage Is, as before slated, the ‘‘ click” language, which 
has more or less permeated othe. tribes, even to the 
Zalus. The ‘ click ’ is a sound somewhat similar to the 
noise a driver makes to encourage his horse, and {t ie 
used before and sometimes after a word; for example, 

| is the dental click, the tongue pressed and then drawn 
sharply back from the teeth, aad ! is the cerebral click 
Thus, in Hottentot language, /kamp, « little fox, and 
| girip,a jackal. Many of the words seem to have 
been derived from copying nature—hurroo, the sea ; 
kraak, a frog; mnoo, an ox; meau, acai; aud hacht, & 
horse. 

Women are held ia great respect; the most solemn oats 
a Hottentot can take is to swear by bis mother or sister. 
Yet the females are obliged to eat apart from the men, 
to do all the work of the kraal, and to till the ground 
when necessary —not that the Korannas stay very long fo 
one place, moving from one district to another as the 
animals that they huot seek fresh pasturage. Oae of 
the ceremonies ia connection with the formation of a 
new kraal or village is remarkabie, aad iliustrates the 
social condition without further comment. After the 





spot is chosen, wood and water being the principal 
conditions, an immense arbor is constructed in the! 








center of the proposed site, the women and children 
building it and adorning it with charms agalnst evil 
spirits and branches of sweet-smelling trees. Two 
or three oxen (dependent upon the number to be enter- 
tained) are then killed and cooked, the men partak- 
{ng of the meat in the arbor, while the women, sitting 
outside, regale themselves with the broth. In spite of 
the Hottento!s being accounted a mild and placable race, 
they still have many cruel, degrading, and savage cus- 
toms. A murderer is stoned to death, the sick are left 
to die, an unfaithful wife is burnt, and so is a witch- 
doctor whose prophecies have fatled of fulfillment. 
Each tribe has itschief, and each kraal, such as the one 
we Were encamped at, its captain 

George Wilson and I had been fortunate fo having 
Adolph Moritz act as interpreter in our intercourse wiih 
the natives, as, like so many of the up-country Dutch 
colonists, he spoke the Hottentot language fluently, and 
for our benefit he translated the stories we heard that 
night. 

After supper we spent an hour in thoroughly cleansing 
and scouring such of our cooking utensils as would be 
benefited by it ; but the kettle and the three-legged gypsy 
pot we preserved in all their black integrity, as Moritz 
averred they wou!d be spoilt by cleansing—that the heat 
from them would be disseminated too rapliiy if they 
once lost their smoke-tocrustations. When the horses 
had been driven in and tethered for the night to the pole 
of the wagon, and a large and cheerful fire bulit and 
administered to, we piled our rugs sround and sat and 
lay there in the warm, moonlit air while Nama, the Ko- 
ranua, told us one after another the fables that are rife 
among the Hottentot tribes. The first one was called— 


A WOMAN TRANSFORMED INTO A LION 


Once on @ time a certala Hoitentot was traveling in 
company with a Bushwoman, carrying a child on her 
back. They had proceeded some distance on their 
journey when a troop of wild horses appeared, and the 
man said to the woman, ‘‘ I am hungry; and as 1 know 
you can turn yourself into a lion, do 80 now, and catch 
us & wild horse, that we may eat and be satisfied.” 

The woman answered, ‘‘ You will be afraid.” 

** No, no,” sald the man; ‘‘l am afraid of dying of 
huuger, but not of you.” 

Behoid ! whilst he was yet speaking, hair began to 
appear at the back of the woman’s neck, her nails 
assumed the appearance of claws, and her features 
altered. She set down the child 

The man, alarmed at the change, cilm'sad a tree close 
by. The woman glared at him fearfuily, and, going to 
one side, she threw off her skin dress, her bracelets of 
copper, and her charms against sickness, when a per- 
fect lion rushed into the plain. 

It bounded and crept among the bushes toward the 
wild horses, and, springing on one of them, it fell, 
and the lion lapped its blood. The ifon then came back 
to where the child was ly{ng, and the man calied from 
the tree: ‘‘ Enough! enough! Don’t hurt me. Put off 
your lion’s shape. Il’il never ask to see this again.” 
The lion looked at him and growled 

“Vit remain here till I die,” said the man, ‘if you 
don’t become & woman again.” 

The mane and tail then began to disappear ; the lion 
went toward the bush where the skin dress and the 
bracelets lay, they were slipped on, and the woman io 
her proper shape took up the child. The man de- 
scended and ate of the horse’s flesh ; but never again 
now do men atk women to catch game for thom, for 
women work in kraale and men hunt, 


THE HYENA 


(addressing her young ones on her return from a 
marauding expedition, with regard to the perils she 
had undergone) : 

The fire threatens, 

The stone threatens, 

The assegais threaten, 

The guas threaten, 

Yet you seek food from me, 

My children ; 

Do I get anything easily ? 

Once on a time a Jacks! who lived on the borders of 
Namagualand saw wagon returning from the seaside 
laden with fish; he tried to get into the wagon from 
behind, bui he could not; he then ran on before, and 
lay in the road as if dead. The wagon came up to him, 
and the forelouper (ieader) crled to the driver : 

‘‘ Here is @ fine kaross [skin blanket] for your wife.’ 

‘* Throw it into the wagon,” said the driver ; and the 
Jackal waa thrown in, 

The wagon traveled on through a moonlight night, 
and all the while the Jackal was throwing tae fish out 
into the road ; he then jimped out and received 4 great 
prize. Buta stupid old Hyena coming by ate more 
than her share, for which the Jackal owed her a grudge, 
so he said to her: ‘‘ You can get plenty of fish, too, if 
you le in the way of a wagon as I did, and keep qulte 
still, whatever hoppens ” 

‘Bo!’ mumbled the Hyena. Accordingly, when we 





next wagon came from the sea, tho Hyena stretched 
herself out in the road. 

“What ugly thing ta this?’ cried the leader, and 
kicked the Hyena. He then took astick and thrashed her 
within the end of her life. The Hyena, according to the 
directions of the Jackal. lay quiet as long as she could ; 
she then got up and hobbied off to tell her misfortune 
to the Jackal, who pretended to comfort her. 

‘* What a pity,” said the Hyena, ‘‘that I have not 
such & handsome skin as yours !” 


THE WISE BIRD 


The Crow, it ts said, was once overtaken by the 
Jackal and caught. The Crow sald to the Jackal— 

** Please, pray first (before you kill me) as the white 
man does,” 

he Jackal asked : 

Tell me,” 

‘‘ He folds bis hands in praying,” said the Crow. 

The Jackal folded his hands and prayed. Then the 
Crow spoke again: ‘‘ You ought not to look about you 
a3 youdo. You had better shut your eyes.” 

He did so, and the Crow flew away, upbraiding, at 
the same time, the Jackal wiib these words: 

‘You rogue ! de you also pray ?” 

And there sat the Jackal, speechless, because he had 
been outdone 


‘* Ia what manner does he pray ? 





: THE VICTORY. 

HE was a datnty little girl, with large brown eyes 

and yellow hafr. She lived in a Connecticut vil 
lage. She had a darling mamma and papa, a little 
brother and sister, and, what no girl canspare, a grand 
father’s home where she was always the center of love, 
devotion, and care. Sometimes the days were just 
long hours of happiness, and sometimes they were ages 
of misery. Now, why was there this great difference ? 
{ will tell you the secret. This darling ifttle girl was 
possessed by a habit that made al! about Ler miserable, 
and herself more miserable than aay one else, If she 
was allowed to have her own way she made life delight- 
ful for every one about her, but if she was refused aby 
request, cr forbidden to do that which she wished te do, 
she made everybody about her wretched. Oh! the 
ear-plercing scream:, the poundings and kickings, 
that followed any attempt to prevent her carrying out 
her wish! How hard everybody about her iried to belp 
this little girl to overcome this terrible temper! But her 
best help was in her own warm heart. The day came 
at last when she must go to school among strangers. 
How anxtlously was her return waited for; but she came 
home smilingly, and with no trace of the ugly temper 
that caused so much unhappiness. Several days went 
by and no cloud appeared ; but one day our little giri 
wished to do that which was against the rule of the 
school. She wished to take home her book. The 
teacher told her she could not. Thst was all that was 
needed to ralee a tempest, which so frightened the 
teacher that she gave herconsent. The litile girl picked 
up the book and started for hom When she reacked 
the door she looked back, saw the expresefon on the 
teacher’s face, and at once turned, laid the book on the 
teacher’s desk, and said: ‘I’ve been very naughty; 
please forgive me,’ and ran home to her mother, on 
whom she threw herself, saylag, ‘l’ve got a victory !’’ 
and thea told her mamma of her struggle. She bad 
gained the victory, and alace that day has gained many 
Very rarely now are there cloudy days In that little girl’s 
home, for she has learned how sweet it ig to conquer that 
which is wrong. 


THE LAZY ELEPHANT. 
PT HE “ Primrose Magazine” recently gave a descrip 
_ tion of the trained elephants at the Palace of Man- 
dalay. These elephants are tralned to carry a certain 
quantity. The animals know when overburdened, and 
refuse to carry the extra welzht. At the tlme of the 
writer’s visit one of the elepbants refused to carry the 
parcel placed on his back, though it was under the 
usual weight. His keeper reported him, and he was 
punished by the administration of twenty biows given 
by his companions, each holding io his trunk a ight 
pole. The culprit was led in front of each elephant, 
who struck him with the pole. The writer says 
**The cuiprit was led up to the place, and as he pas 


SS5oa 
number one there was a sound heard which resembled 
somewhat a sharp clap of thunder ; it was the first blow 
delivered by the dread myrmidons of the law. The blow 
was followed by a sharp, shrill scream, although there was 
evidently an attempt on the part of the culprit to suppress 
any exhibition of pain. This punishment continued until 
the whole of the sentence bad been carried out, Although 
I felt considerable sympathy wit: the unfortunate delin- 
quent, [ was at the same time intensely amused with the 
thorough businesslike air with which these ministers of 
justice carried out the sentence. There were no light blows 
delivered ; but, as a matter of fact, each elephant deter- 
mined to administer a heavier amount of punishmert than 
his nelgbbor, and the sly twinkle in the eye as the biow was 
delivered was a sight to see,” 
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THE HARVEST AND THE LABORERS.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT 


ARLY tn Chrisi’s ministry he called about him 

twelve whom he appointed to be his special com- 
panions ; to g> with bim wherever he went, to see him 
heal, to hear him presch, and to receive those spectal 
interpretations of his parables for which the great mass 
of the people were not yet prepared. How long this 
preliminary work lasted is not known with certainty— 
probably about a year; st the end of that time he 
directed them to disperse, going two by two to preach 
through the various towns in Galilee, while he con- 
tinued to preach in the larger cliles.* Of his directions 
to the twelve at this time only an abbreviated report is 
given by Mark ; a much fuller account will be found in 
Matthew, chapter 10. Something like a year later—if 
we assume, as I shall throughout this narrative, that 
Christ’s minietry lasted for three full years and over 
four Passovers—he gave a similar commission to seventy 
disciples, whose names have not been preserved to us, 
and who acted as heralds of the kingdom of God In the 
larger district and among the more scattered population 
of Perea. Inthe execution of their mission the Apostles 
were forbidden to include any Samaritan or Gentile 
cities, for they were not yet prepared to preach to the 
heathen that Gospel which they but little understood 
themselves. Going among the Jews, they were to claim 
the privileges and fulfill the offices of the ancient 
prophets, whose successors they were. Their ministry 
was to be an itinerant one; they were to be dependent 
on no settled compensation, but on the good-will and 
hospitality of the people. They were to carry no 
money, and not even the ordinary traveler’s wallet of 
provisions ; they were not even to carry a change of 
raiment. Their chief mission was that of preachers 
or heralds ; their chief duty, to make announcement that 
the kingdom of heaven was at hand; but, as the evi- 
dencs of their prophetic authority, and as the means 
of securing a hearing for thelr glad tidings, they were 
given power to heal the sick and cast out evil spirits 

Too much bas sometimes been deduced from this first 
commission of the twelve. It has been concluded that 
the ministry should always be an uncompensated and 
itinerant ministry. It would be just es reasonable to 
expect that the ordinary pastor of to-day should be 
able to heal the sick and raise the dead by the laying 
on of hands. Carist did not aim to establish an order 
elther of mendicant friars or circult preachers. The 
direction to carry no provisions in their bags was ex- 
ceptional, and was distinctly so declared at a sub- 
sequent period of Chriet’s ministry.* Nor am I able to 
ase avy reason whatever for the supposition that 
Christ fatended by the original ordinaifon or the com- 
mission of the twelve to establish a permanent office 
in the church, or give directions to be followed in sub- 
sequent ages in its missionary labors. Nowhere is 
there any indication in the New Testament that they 
were authorizsd to appoint successors, or tkat they 
made any attemptso todo. Oa the contrary, the fore- 
most man in the organization of the churches, the 
chiefest bishop of them ali—if they were bishops—was 
Paul, who received no appointment or ordination from 
Jesus Christ, except as every true minister receives 
appointment from the great Bishop; and the apparent 
head of the church in Judea, if it had any ecclestastical 
head at all, was James, the Lord’s brother, who, so far 
as we can judge from the indications in the Gospel 
narratives, was not even a disciple of Christ while 
Christ lived. 

Bat though we are not to look to this commission of 
the twelve for the constitution of the Christian Church, 
still less for the rules and regulations to which it must 
conform as soldiers to a military code, we may fairly 
deduce from this commission certain broad and general 
principles, the application of which ts left to our own 
discretion, and which must vary greatly in varying 
ages aod communities Without attempting to explain 
the principles upon which we should discriminate 
between genera] truths and their special applications, 
I will content myself with pointing out some of the 
general trutas applicable to our own time which seem 
to me to be implied in the direction given to the twelve 
as reporied in the Gospels of Matthew and Mark. 

1. The disciples were to take neither gold, nor silver, 
nor purse, nor scrip for their journey, nor change of 
raiment, nor extra shoes; they were to depend on the 
voluntary offerings of the people. It does not follow 
that the churches must live on what they can get by 
plate collections passed up and down the aisles. But if 
Christs commission to the twelve here be taken in 
connection with other instructions in the Bible, the 
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conclusion may be fairly deduced that the church and 
the ministry should be made dependent upon the free- 
will offerings of the people. These may be given in 
the form of annual or quarterly pew rents, in the form 
of plate collections, in the form of envelope contribu- 
tions, or in any other form. What is essential is, not 
the method which the people choose for the giving of 
their contributions, but the dependence of the church 
and its ministry upon the voluntary offerings of the 
people. It is true that the Old Testament law pre- 
scribed the amount whica the pious few should give 
for the support of the priesthood, but it prescribed no 
method for enforcing the collection of this tax. It was 
not a tithe that could be collected by a sheriff or tithing 
officer. The Jewish priests were really dependent 
upon what the psople chose to give, and the law pre 
scribing the amount was rather a standard of obliga- 
tion than a statute to enforce it. When Peter was 
asked by his temple officers whether his Master paid 
the temple-tax or no, he answered boldly, Yes. But 
when Christ was appealed to, he replied that the sons 
of the kingdom were free, and, though he provided the 
money demanded, it was only to avoid scandal and re- 
proach. When he sent his own disciples out to pro- 
claim the Gospel, he would neither equip them before- 
hand nor authorize them to demand support. Wher- 
ever a hospitable welcome was given to them they 
were to remain ; wherever it was denfed they were to 
depart. The history of the Christian Church confirms 
this interpretation, because it confirms the wisdom of 
the principle involved in it. Whenever the church 
has become independent of the people, as did the 
Church of Rome in the Middle Ages, and later the 
Lutheran Caurch in Germany, it has become both lazy 
and corrupt ; and if the Church of Eng!and in the nine- 
teenth century shows a very different spirit from the 
Church in the eighteenth, it is partly because, notwith- 
standing the fact that it is an Established Church and 
supported by State aid, it has become, in the progress 
of democracy, practically dependent upon the people’s 
good-will. In this country, where the church has 
always been dependent upon the free-will offerings of its 
friends and supporters, it has attained on the whole 
its best development, whether its condition be meas- 
ured by the number of its members, the vigor and en- 
ergy of their work, or the purity of their faith. 

2. But since the ministry are depandent on the volun- 
tary offerings of the people, they should be willing to 
receive these offerings without feeling themselves pau- 
perized, and the people should ba ready to bestow 
these offerings without feeling themselves imposed on. 
The workman {is worthy of his meat ; he has a right to 
demand in the court of love generous provision for 
his wants while he is giving himself up to the work 
of preaching the Gospel of Carist. A great deal that 
is said in the public prints about pauperizing ministers 
would be logical and legitimate if the State provided 
for the religious education of the people as it provides 
for their secular education ; but it is illogical and ill!e- 
gitimate in a community that distinctly maintains 
the doctrine that religious teachers should, for the 
best interest of the church and the community, be 
made dependent on the free-will offerings of those 
who sympathize with and appreciate their work. 
Without discussing here such disputed questions as 
the taxation of churches and parsonages, it may at 
least be pointed out that if the community in its 
organic capacity declines, for reasons of expediency, 
to tax itself for moral and epiritual education, it is no 
great stretch of liberality to allow those who are tax- 
ing themselves to render this service to the community 
to do it without paying an additional tax for the privi- 
lege of rendering such a service. As to those nig. 
gardly souls in the Caurch of Christ who make it their 
business to buy the Gospel in the cheapest markets, and 
to pay as little and get as much as they can, and who 
never do anything for the Church of Christ in its varied 
operations except as they are coerced into doing by a 
healihy respect for public sentiment, they may be profit- 
ably commended to ponder the words, ‘‘ Whosoever 
shall not receive you nor hear you ”’—whosoever, that is, 
shall do nothing for the spread of the Gospel—‘* when 
ye depart thence, shake off the dust of your feet for a 
testimony againet them ; verily I say unto you, it shall 
be more tolerable for the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah 
in the day of judgment than for that city.” 

8 The Apostles were to go forth as heralds, traveling 
from town to town until they had gone over all the citles 
of Ierael. They were to go simply as heralds proclaim- 
ing the approach of the kingdom of God. Not until 
later was their commission enlarged, and they were told 
not only to preach the Gospel but also to teach all things 
which Christ commanded. It would be unjust to con. 
clude that we must adopt an itinerant system, but it is 
not unjust to conclude that we must seek to accomplish 
the results accomplished by the itinerant system. Our 
churches have become schools, our ministers teachers. 
The going forth as heralds to proclaim the Gospel as 
giad tidings has in the modern church fallen almost into 
disuse. In all our towns and large cities the churchless 





to whom the Gospel is never carried are to be counted 
by the thousands, and ft {s at least a questloa waether 
in the rural districts the proportion of farmers who 
never go to church, and to whom the church never 
comes, is not as large. Christ’s Church {s not fulfilling 
its mission. It is nefther following Christ nor his 
Apostles so long as it is content to remain comfortably 
housed, and does not go forth to seek and to save that 
which {s lost. We are taking excellent care of the one 
sheep in the fold; we are doing relatively little to save 
the ninety and nine who have wandered off into the 
wilderness. 

4. However much the mission of the church may 
have been enlarged, partly by the direct command of 
Christ at his ascension, and partly by the indirect com- 
mand involved in the subsequent growth of the church 
and the development of its doctrine, the mission of the 
ministry certainly includes all that which was intrusted 
to the twelve: they went out and preached that men 
should repent, saying, ‘‘The kingdom of God is at 
hand.” ! Perhaps the doctrine of the duty of repentance 
is sufficiently recognized by all evangelical teachers ag 
essential in the preaching of the Gospe!, but there are a 
great many who do not combine with this exhortation 
to repentance the reason which Corist assigned: The 
kingdom of God {is at band, or, literally, draws nigh. 
We draw our sanctions largely from the past, or if we 
turn to the future, either from motives of hops or of fear, 
it isa future so remote as to be uninfluentla). That 
God is a present God, that his kingdom is growing up 
in the earth here and now, that men are casting them- 
selves out of the kingdom by their refuss] to abandon 
the evil and draw to the good, that they are denying a 
present blessedness and casting themselves out intoa 
present darkness, that the day is nearer than when we 
belleved, and that every day brings us nearer and yet 
nearer to the advent of the Son of God—if we 
could make men believe this, we should think it less 
necessary to diccuss what is going to happen either to 
the sinner or the saint in the remote ages of eternity, 
and we should be so filled with the present blesseduess 
of a godly life, and with the present penalties and dep- 
rivations of a godless life, that we should have neither 
heart nor mind for the problems of eternity’s con- 
summation. The kingdom of God Is at our very hand, 
He who can present that kingdom before men’s con- 
sciences as a living and present reality 1s the one who 
will exercise the greatest influeuce ia leading them to 
repent of those sins which shut them out from his 
kingdom. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE HARVEST AND THE LABORERS. 
By Emrty HuntTINGTON MILLER. 


UR Saviour’s work. The Lord Jesus did not stay 
in Capernaum or in any one city. He went about 
from place to place, sometimes in one town or village 
and sometimes fn another, and wherever he went his 
twelve disciples, whom he had chosen out from all the 
resi, went with him. They heard his words and saw his 
miracles, and often when they were alone with their 
Master he said things to them which he did not say to 
the multitudes. There were tbree things which our 
lesson tells us Jesus did. He went about taching, 
preaching healing. 

1. He taught in the synagogues, reading the words of 
the law of God to the people, and explaining to them 
what it really meant. The scribes and priests had 
taught them so badly that they did not understand that 
what God wanted was the service of loving hearts and 
pure lives, but thought they could win his favor by 
bringing offerings and gifts, and sayiny long prayers, 
and trying to observe aj] the hard and troublesome rules 
which the priests had made for them. Jesus taught 
them the true way to please God, 

2 He preached the gospel of the kingdom. He told them 
that God had sent into the world his own Son to save 
them from their sins and set up a kingdom of peace 
and love and blessedness {nto which they might all enter 
if they would. 

8. He healed every sickness and disease among them, 
out of his Jove and pity, and to prove to them that he 
really was the Son of God, with all power upon earth. 

But the more he was with them the more his heart 
ached for them, when he saw that they had no true, 
careful, ioving guides and teachers, but were like sheep 
without any shepherd, scattered abroad among danger- 
ous enemies, with no one to bring them {nto the fold. 

He gald to his disciples: ‘‘ The harvest truly is plen- 
teous, but the laborers are few.’ More laborers were 
needed to do God's work ; how should they be found ? 
Jesus told them what to do. He sald: ‘‘ Pray to the 
Lord of the harvest to send them forth” 

That is the first thing for us to do when we see so 
much work to be done for God and no one to do it. 
The world is God’s harvest field, and if we ask him in 
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faith, as the people did whom Jesus healed, he will send 
some One to gather in his precious sheaves. 

But perhaps we ourselves may be the ones he sends, 
When Jesus had bidden his disciples pray that some 
one might be sent, he called them to him and sent them 
out to preach and to teach and to heal just as he had 
done. If we are really anxious that God’s harvest may 
be gathered in, we shall be glad to hear him say, ‘‘Go 
ye,” as he sald to his twelve disciples. 

How the laborers were prepared. Jesus had been 
teaching them by his words and by his examples all the 
time they had been with him, but now he did one thing 
more for them: ‘‘ He gave them power.”” They had no 
power of their own, but in the name of Jesus and by his 
power they could cast out evil spirits aud heal diseases, 
Even littie children, with the power which Jesus gives, 
have done biessed work for him, and led others into his 
kingdom, and without his power the best and wisest 
men can do nothing. : 

To whom he sent them. All the people in the world 
need to hear the news of the kingdom, but Jesus told 
his disciples to go first to thelr own people, whom he 
called the lost sheep of the house of Israel : the sheep 
that had once belonged to God’s flock, but had lost 
their way, and had no good shepherd. When they 
were gathered in they would go after other wanderers, 
or, if they would not listen, then the message would be 
sent to others. 

How they were to preach. They were not to walt till 
they got to a good place, where there were plenty of 
people. Jesus sald: ‘‘ As ye go, preach.” 

That is the way Jesus preached ; everywhere, by the 
wayside, sitting to rest at the well, wherever he was, he 
was always ready to teach and to help somebody, That 
is the way he meaus us all to preach—as we go, every 
day, everywhere. By the words we speak, by the kind 
deeds we do, by the way we look and act and live ; in 
our homes, at school, at work, always, we may be 
preaching as we go, glorifying our Father and /ead- 
ing others to glorify him. 

What they were to preach. They were to say, ‘‘ The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” No one need to walt 
to flad God, or to go to any other place or do any hard 
thing to eater his kingdom; it 1s right at hand; who- 
soever wi}! may enter. This i3 what they were to say 
wherever they went, and, to prove they really were 
Godl’s messengers, they were to use the power that he 
had given them to heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise 
the dead, and cast out devils, as Jesus had done, 

And though God’s laborers now do not reed to bave 
exactly this kiad of power given to them, he bids them 
do all they can for men’s bodies as well as their souls, 
and he has promised a reward to those who give even a 
cup of cold water in his name. 

Hew to give. All our good things for men’s sou's and 
men s bodies are to be given freely, not grudgingly and 
because we must—not selfishly, as little as we can, but 
freely, because God has given freely to us. He sent his 
Son without waiting for our asking, because he loved 
us and longed to help us. 8o, freely and gladly and of 
our best, we should give to others. 








MATTHEW AND HIS BOOK. 


By toe Rev. NatHan H Wuirt esey.! 
‘The gospel of the kingdom.”’— Matthew iv., 23. 


N company with millions of our fellow-Christians 

in our own land and in forelgn countries who are 
studying the laoternational Series of Sunday school les- 
sons, we are already well started on a twelve months 
course of study upon the first Gospel. For a whole 
year we, in common with our brethren of many denom- 
inations, are to devote tho larger part of our earnest and 
devout investigation of religious truth to those twenty- 
eight chapters which record the words and deeds of 
Jesus as they impressed this one among the twelve 
apostles. In order to an intelligent and useful prosecu- 
tion of our studies it is essential that we gain some 
deflaite idea of the author and some broad outlook over 
his book. Matthew wasa real, living man, as truly as 
was Livy or Gibbon or Carlyle. Hls book is not a 
mere aggregation of texts, but a real book, a history or 
biography or argument; a book with unity and plan 
and purpose, like other sensible and useful books. I 
invite you, therefore, this morning to seek with me a 
closer personal acquaintance with Matthew, and a more 
sympathetic appreciation of his purpose and plan ia 
writing the book which bears his name. 

In order to this we must transport ourselves, by an 
effort of the imagination, from our happy, free America, 
in this fortunate ninetesnth century, back to the oppress- 
ive days of the arrogant Roman Empire, and far away 
to the insignificant tetrarchy of Galilee. Two of the 
points on which men are most sensitive are their patriot- 
ism and thelr pockets, Especially true is it that these 
are the two interests which are most deeply wounded 
when one nation is reduced into subjection by another, 
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These are two of the great reasons of Irish restiveness 
under English rule. These are two of the most potent 
elements in the Egyptian question and the Eastern 
question. So was it eighteen and a half centuries ago, 
in Judea and Galilee. The patriotism of the people 
sullenly protested against the subjaction of the ancient 
and honorable nation of Israel under the forelgn yoke 
of Rome. It was even a point of religious as well as of 
patriotic scruple whether {it was allowable to pay tribute 
to Cresar ; whether that act was not a tacit admission of 
and acquiescence in the usurpation by the Cesars of the 
sovereignty which in Israel belonged to God alone. 
And this feeling of outraged patriotism was intensified 
by the protests of a depleted purse. The most tangible 
evidence of their subjection, the most painful and ga)l 
ing reminder, proof, and means of their humiliation, 
was the ubiquitous and remorseless tax-gatherer. 

The'tax-gatherers were of two kinds : the Gabbal, who 
collected what we call taxes, on real estate and personal 
property, poll-tax, and income tax; and the Mokhes, 
who collected customs duties, toils, and the like. The 
mokhes, or custom-house officer who had subordinates 
to do the actual work, was called a ‘‘ great mokhes ;” 
while one who himself took in the customs duties and 
tolls was called a ‘‘ little mokbes,” or petty publican. A 
powerful, rapacious, and luxurious empire, such as 
Rome was more and more coming to be, would have use 
for unlimited amountsof money. Accordingly, objects 
and occasions of taxation were multiplied without stint. 
There were taxes On exports as well as on imports ; taxes 
on all that was bought and sold. Every time merchan- 
dise changed hands it was taxed. There were bridge 
tolls, road tolls, harbor dues, town dues; taxes on 
wheels, axles, pack animals, pedestrians; taxes on 
licenses, on admission to markets, etc. In addition to 
the heavy expense, there was the delay and constant 
vexation. The merchant with his pack-mules, every 
time he crossed from one proviace into another, or 
passed over a river, or entered a city of any importance, 
was stopped ; his packs and bales of goods were over- 
hauled, the contents tumbled about, private letters 
opened ; and he resumed his journey after paying the 
dues exacted by the publican, only to be siopped a few 
miles further on by another, and then another, in tedious 
and rasping and rapacious monotony to the end of his 
journey. Can we wonder that they hated the very name 
of publican ? 

It would have been hard enough if the pubiicans bad 
always limited their exactions to what was lawful. But 
what body of officials, working, not upon 4 salary, but 
for a portion of the amounts collected, in possession of 
practically irresponsible power—what body of officials 
with such untrammeled opportunities of wealth ever did 
limit ‘hemselves to what was lawfl and right? Let 
recent corruption in Chicago and New York, in nine- 
teenth century freedom and equality, and in the midst 
of legal safeguards, be some indication of the corruption 
and oppression which would be likely to prevail in a 
subject population among trresponsible custom-house 
officials from whom there was neither escape nor appeal. 

If any further circumstance could add to the detesta- 
tion in which the publicaus were held, it would be this : 
that some of them were Jews, who, forgetful of Israei’s 
glorious history, oblivious of her prophetic hopes, dead 
alike to patriotism and to plety, for paltry pelf had be- 
come the agents of Roman greed, mercilessly turning 
the screw of foreign oppression that was grinding and 
crushing their helpless fellow-countrymen. As a natu- 
ral consequence they were objects of universal execra- 
tion. They were excommunicated. They were ex- 
cluded from bearing witness fa courts. It was unlaw- 
ful to accept any of their money for alms or for any 
religious purpose. No strict Jew would so much as eat 
with them, It was accounted no sin to deceive them. 
They were classed as sinners with usurers, thieves, har- 
lots, and heathens. Even repentance was for them con- 
sidered especially difficult. It was to this class that 
Matthew belonged. He was a ‘“‘ little mokhes,” a petty 
publican, a renegade Jew in a Roman custom-house, 
fattening upon extortion from his countrymen. 

It was probably very early in the spring of the year 
28 that the attention of Matthew the publican began 
to be aroused by a new and popular rabbi. Matthew’s 
custom-house very likely was at the foot of one of the 
principal streets of Capernaum, at the head of a wharf. 
Here was the landing-place for the many boats that 
traversed the lake. Here was the great thoroughfare 
from Damascus, the eye of the East, to the seaports of 
the Mediterranean on the West. A busy streot it was ; 
and a busy life and a profitable one was that of the 
revenue collector. But in these early spring days of 
that memorable year there wasa new sensation ia that 
mart of commerce. A new rabbi had arisen, of remark- 
able power and popularity. All sorts of wonderful 
things were told about him. It was said that a noble- 
man then in Capernaum, whose son was at the point of 
death, had gone back into the country and found him, 
and that with a mere word he had cured the dying boy 
a day’s journey away. One Sabbath day the rabbi, 
who in the meantime had come to Capernaum to live, 





had, in the synagogue, in presence of the whole congre- 
gation, calmed and permanently cured a man who had 
been possessed of a devil. The news had spread all 
through the surrounding couatry and around the lake; 
and often among the passengers who came streaming 
up from the wharf, Matthew would see lame men, poor 
cripples, hunchbacks, blind men led by their friends, 
and even paralytics carried on Hiters or in hammocks, 
to be cured by the new prophet. One day an unwoated 
multitude came throngiag down from the town to the 
seashore, filling the streets, coveriug the wharf, and 
spreading out along the shore. What was the excite 
ment? It was the new rabbi. How eagerly the throng 
crowded around him! What was he doing? Where 
was he going? See! he steps aboard a fishing-amack 
Matthew knows that boat well. He has collected duties 
from it more than once. It belongs to a sturdy fisher 
man, Simon, and his brother Audrew, from Bethsalde, 
but now residents of Caperoaum. Sse! {t puts out 
from the land. Only a little way, however. Just far 
enough to give the rabbi standiag and breathing room 
while he speaks to the crowd. All are so eager to hear 
him there {s little for Matthew to do. Perhaps he vest 
ure3 to the outskirts of the crowd, notwithstanding 
their scornful looks and muttered curses 

What a preacher was that! And what a sermon ! 
What gentleness! What compassion on the ignorant 
and erring! What mercy to the sinful! What com- 
fort for the sorrowful ! What hope for the despairing ! 
We know not what thoughts passed through the hith- 
erto sordid mind of the pubiican—what pangs of shame, 
what struggles of duty against interest, of selfishness 
against conviction. of doubt against faith, of hope 
against despair We know not how many days or 
weeks the Inward confilct lasted, how much he saw of 
the Master, how many of his graclous words he heard 
We can hardly realiz2 how, even when convicted o' his 
sins and longing for mercy, the black doubt whether a 
publican could repent, and whether, if he did, his re- 
pentance could avatl, would force itself upon him to 
hold him in darkness Bat we do know that at length 
there came a day when the rabbi, passing hy Matthew's 
place of business, stopped and losked h'm in the face. 
A hush of expectation fell upon the throng about bim, 
What would the Master do? What would he say? 
Would he not upbratd this publican for his sina? No. 
He apoke two words only: ‘‘ Follow ma!’ No sooner 
sald than done. Mattbew arose and followed him. 
Thenceforth there was numbered among the disciples 
‘* Matthew the publican ” 

No doubt it was necessary for Matthew to wind up 
his affair in a businesslike way, and to turn over his 
office to his superior officer. He took occaston, more- 
over, In taking leave of his assoclates, to make them 
acquainted with his newfound Master. He made.a 
feast for veaus and his disciples, inviting also many of 
the publicans. Jesus cordially accepted. The Phart- 
tees Were scandalized ; andi even the disciples must have 
been puzzled. Shall a B-ahmin feast with parians ? 
Shall a temperance reformer banquet with saloon- 
keepers ? How much less a pious Jew with publicans ! 
But Jesus had his sufficient answer: ‘‘ They that are 
whole need not a physician, but they that sre sick. I 
came, not to call the righteous, but sinners.” What 
wonder that, when the Master's hand thus swung wide 
open the door of hope, many of these outcasts made 
haste to press intoit? What wonder that Matthew, a 
third of a century later, with a heart full of humili. 
ity, joy, and gratitude, wrote opposite his name in 
the list of the Apostles the offensive eplihet which all 
three of the other evangelists courteously omit—an 
epithet commemorating at once his own shame and his 
Masier’s incredible condescension—‘’ Matthew the pub- 
lican ”! 

Of his experlences as a disciple of Christ there is no 
need to speak. They were the well-known experiences 
shared in common by the twelve. With them he 
accompanied his Master on his tours of preachiag 
and healing throughout $Galilee, Perea, Samaria, and 
Judea. He heard the parables and more formal dis 
courses a8 well as the familiar daily conversation of his 
Lord. He saw the sick healed, the lepers cleansed, the 
blind restored to sight, and the dead restored to life. 
With the rest, he reclined at the table at the last Pass- 
over Supper ; fled for life from the garden of Geth- 
semane ; watched with a breaking heart the crucifixion 
on Calvary; sat stunned and stupofied with grief 
through those rayless hours after the mangled corpse of 
Jesus was committed to the tomb; was thrilled and 
shaken with successive shocks of incredulity, hope, and 
blessed certainty by the resurrection ; heard with rapt- 
ure his Master’s voice in that upper room in Jerusalem ; 
communed with him upon the mountain ia Galilee ; 
received his final commands; and from Mount Olivet 
watched him rise from earth and disappear among the 
clouds of heaven. Then he returned, and, with the one 
hundred and twenty followers of Jesus, watched and 
prayed in that sacred upper room until there was poured 
out upon them, as Jesus had promised, the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. 
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Of his subsequent career we have no explicit record. 
It is probable, however, that he shared in the fruitful 
labors, in the privations avd dangers, of the church at 
Jerusalem, Some five years later, at the time of the 
martyrdom of Stephen,we are told that, by reason of the 
great persecution that arose, the church at Jerusalem 
were all scattered abroad, ‘‘ except the Apostles.” And, 
from similar notices incidentally conveyed throughout 
the Acts and the Epistles, {t seems probable that the 
original Apostles made their headquarters at Jerusalem, 
and devoted most of thelr preaching to the conversion 
of their own countrymen 

Thus the years spedon. Ten, twenty, perhaps thirty 
years had passed efnce the ascension of the Master. His 
Gospel had spread by oral teaching through Western 
Asia, Northern Africa, and Southern Europe. The 
Apoatles were getting to be elderly men. One of them, 
James ths brother of John, had suffered martyrdom. 
The rest were exposed to the same fate at any time. 
And, if not, they were growing old. The expected re- 
turn of the Master was unaccountably delayed. What 
could be more natural than that the younger generatioa 
of Christians and the more distant churches should 
desire some written, permanent, authentic record of the 
famillar facts and teachings which they had received 
thus far by word of mcu‘h from the living witnesses of 
our Lord’s ministry ? And what could be more proper 
than that the Apostles, elther personally or with the 
assistance of their followers and disciples, should supply 
20 creditable a demand ? The condition of the Jewleh 
nation was yearly becoming more aod more desperate 
The Roman procurators were becoming constantly more 
and more oppressive and exasperating. Felix utilized a 
band of assassins. Toe anarchy which his injustice 
produced, his successor, Porcius Festus, was unable to 
control. Fiorus dared to lay hands upon the sacred 
temple treasure ; and by other insults and cruelties pre- 
cipitated a riot which resulted in the exoulsion and 
massacre of the Roman garrison at Jerusalem. Taoose 
events culminated, four years later, a.p 70, in the 
awful slege and destruction of the Holy City. It was 
probably at some time within the troubious decade pre- 
ceding that event that Matthew wrote down these 
memoranda of the words and deeds of Jesus. The aris 
toeratic and conservative element were gradually losing 
control of Jewish politics. The ignorant, hot-headed 
Z -alotse—so called for their patriotic z3al—turbulent and 
misguided fanatics, had foflamed the populace and 
seizad the reins in their own feverlsh grasp, and were 
speeding on headiong to national destruction. Tae 
populace, ever fickle and excitable, were ex>:laiming, 
** Lo, here! lo, there !’ rushing in frenzy to follow one 
demagogue after another; now a Theusas, now a 
Simon, now an Ezyptian with his band of assassins, for 
whom Pau! was at firet mistaken by the centurion Clau- 
dius Lysias, who rescued him from the mob and gent 
him under guard to his governor Feliz. Would deliv- 
erance nevercome? Would the Mesaish never appear ? 
Amid such circumstances Matthew sits down to write a 
little of what he knows of Jesus of Nazirelh Bya 
plain, straigatforward account of discourses wolch he 
himself heard, and of events which his own eyes wil- 
nessed, he will testify primarily for the confirmation of 
his Jewish countrymen who have become Christians, 
but also incidentally to his unbelieving countrymen and 
to all who may read—he wili testify that the Meselah 
has come, that the expected King of the Jcws has ap 
peared, that within their own generation and under 


> thelr own very eyes there has been established the king- 


dom of heaven. 

That such were the origin, intent, and circumstances 
of the appearance of this book, anclent testimonies 
declare, internal indications prove, and modern scholar- 
suip sffirms. This Gospel fs especially Hebratstic both 
in thought and in language. Explanations of Jewish 
customs, phrases, and localities, which are found in 
the other Gospels for the enlightenment of Gentile 
readers, are omitted from this, because not needed by 
contemporary Jewish readers. Matthew, more con. 
stantly than the other Evange'‘ists, appeals for confir- 
mation at every step to the Old Testament Scriptures, 
whose authority was unquestioned among the Jews, 
acd among them alone. Again and again, afier nar- 
rating some important event in the history of the 
Master, he refers his readers to the prediction or type 
or foreshadowing of that event in their own sacred 
oracles, with the words, ‘‘ That it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophet.” 

Bearing in mind now the history of Matthew, first 
as a publican, dead alike to patriotism and to piety, 
and afterward a5 an Apostle, ful! of pious devotion to 
the kingdom of God and of ardent desires for the high- 
est welfare of his countrymen, we are in a position to 
trace right through his Gospel the great thesis or 
central proposition which binds all {ts parts together 
in one firm, united, consistent whole; in one clear, 
convincing, masterly argument. Though not in the 
form of an argument, the one thought present from the 
first line, and growing upon the thoughtful reader 
with cumulative power to the very lasi word, is this: 





Jesus of Nazareth is the promised Messiah, the King 
of the Jews, the founder and sovereign of the kingdom 
of heaven among men. Or, in the words of our text, 
the Gospel of Matthew is pre eminently the Gospel of 
the kingdom. 

Turn to the book itself, and see how elearly and strik- 
ingly this appears. 

Chapter 1st gives what is of the utmost importance fn 
every monarchy—the genealogy of the king. The first 
words are : ‘‘ The book of the generation [or the geneal- 
ogy] of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of Abra- 
ham.” Thereupon the genealogy is traced for forty-two 
generations from Abraham, the founder of the nation, 
through David, its greatest king, to Joseph, who was the 
adoptive or legal father of Jesus. At the same time his 
real paternity is declared to be not human, but divine. 

Chapter 24 relates the birth of the King. The ques- 
tion of the Magi, supernaturally guided, was, ‘‘ Where 
is he that is born King of the Jews?” By the direction 
of Jewish scribes, they find the new-born son and heir 
to the throne of David in Bethlehem, the city of David 

Chapter 34 tells of the announcementand the anoint- 
ing of the King. The royal herald, sent to make ready 
the way before him, proclaimed, ‘‘The kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” And at the baptism of Jesus there 
was added the anointing, not with ofl by man, but 
with the Holy Ghost from heaven ; and with it a voice 
from heaven, ‘‘ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased.” 

The 4th chapter depicts a desperate collision with a 
usurping prince, a powerful pretender to the throne. We 
see the foe vanquished, Satan put to filght; and then 
the royal attendants appear—‘‘angels ministered unto 
him.” The chapter concludes with the royal procia- 
mation, summoning all loyal hearts to the standard of 
the victorious and rightful King. ‘‘ From that time 
Jesus began to preach and to say, Repent ye, for the 
kingdom of heaven fs at hand.” He went about all 
Galilee, teaching in thelr synagogues, and proclaiming 
the good news about the kingdom. And great multi- 
tudes flocked to his standard. 

In the 5 bh, 6h, and 7th chapters, commonly called 
the Sermon on the Mount, the King lays down the con- 
stitutional principles of his kingdom. Instead of a ser 
mon, it might as appropriately be called his inaugural 
address. The conditions of admission, the principles 
of the government, the characteristics of the subjects of 
the kingdom, the relations of this kingdom to the Old 
Testament theocracy—these sre the leadiag themes dis- 
cussed in this speech from the throne. The opening 
sentence, you remember, {s this, ‘‘ Blessed are the poor 
in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 

In the 8th and 9:h chapters we are shown the King’s 
credentials, viz , miracles, signs of hie authority, which 
no pretender could have successfully counterfelied, 
stamping his claims with the unmistakab'e seal of the 
divine approval ; or,;if you please, royal bounties, so 
magnificent and lavish and characteristic of royalty 
that no other band could dispense them save the hand 
of the Kiog. The 10th brings before us the advance 
guard of the King’s army, and their marching orders. 
“These twelve Jesus sent forth,” with power against 
unclean spirits and all manner of sickness and disease, 
and with orders to make proclamation, ‘‘ The kingdom 
of heaven is at band.” 

The 11th and 12th chapters record the beginning of 
resistance to the kingdom and the King ; the stubborn- 
ness of Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum, the strat- 
agems and assaults of the scribes and Paarisees 

The 13:h chapter, with its interesting parables, illue 
trates the peaceable and beneficent nature of the king- 
dom, the blessedness of its subjects, the peril of its 
foes 

The 14h and 15:h chapters narrate the conflicts 
ef public opinion about this King and his king- 
dom. Some say he is only a carpenter’s son ; others, 
he is a violator of the ceremonial law; others, he is 
Jobn the Baptist risen from the dead; others, Elias ; 
others, Jeremiah, or some other prophet. Simon Peter, 
speaking for himself ani the twelve, declares, ‘‘ Thou 
art the Messiah, the Son of the living God.” 

In the 16.h and 17.h chapiers there appear premc- 
nitions of the death-zrapple and of the glorious vic- 
tory of the King. ‘‘ From that time Jesus began to 
show unto his disciplesthat he must go to Jerusalem, 
and suffer many things, and be killed, and rise again the 
third day.” And, as a foretaste of his resurrection glory, 
we see him on the mount, tranefigured ; through the garb 
of the Jewish p2asant there shines the glory of heaven’s 
eternal King. 

The 18th, 19. and 20:h chapters describe the 
aristocracy of the kingdom. The natural question, 
Who is greatest in this new kingdom? receives ex- 
plicit answer: ‘' Whosoever ehall humble himself as 
@ little child, the same {zs greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven. Every one that hath forsaken houses, or 
brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or 
children, or lands, for my name’s gake, shall receive an 
hundred fold, and shall inherit everlasting life. Who- 
soever will be chief among you, let him be your servant. 








Even as the Son of man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give his lifearantom for many.” 
The usual standards of aristocracy are overturned, 
inverted, in the new order. Humility, helpfulness, 
readiness to forgive, herolc self-sacrifice—these are the 
credentials of the new nobility. ‘‘ And many that are 
last shall be first ; and the first, last.” 

The 21st and 224i chapters record the King’s tri- 
umphal entry of his capital, and the increasing and 
desperate hostility of those who should have been 
first to recogniza his perazon and welcome his au- 
thority. Jesus rides into Jerusalem as had been pre- 
dicted of him by Zachariah, the prophet: ‘‘ Rejoice 
greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of 
Jerusalem, Behold, thy King cometh unto thee. He 
is just and having salvation ; lowly, riding upon an ass, 
and upon & colt the foal of an ass.” The multitude 
going up tothe great Passover festival recognized the 
fulfillment of the prophecy. In their enthusiasm they 
carpeted the road with their garments, and stripped 
leaves auc branches from the trees to strew before him, 
The very children caught the inspiration ; and as they 
thronged through the gates and streets of the Holy City 
and into the temple courts, they sang in thrilling 
chorus, ‘“‘ Hosanna to the Son of David!’ But the 
priests and scribes, by whom this triumphal entry 
should have been best understood and most loyally 
welcomed, had only scowls and murmurs and dark 
plots of treason and assassination for their King. 

In the 284, 24th, and 25th chapters we have 
roysl proclamations to friend and foe; warnings of 
great variety and most impressive solemnity. Here 
are woes pronounced upon the hypocritical scribes 
and Pharisees, rebels against thelr King; tears over 
Jerusalem, loved, but by her own course doomed ; 
instructions for the guidance of his followers in view of 
the impending destruction of Jerusalem ; warnings for 
all his servants to ths end of time, in the illustrations of 
the reckless steward, the foolish virgins, the wicked and 
slothful servant ; and, to crown all, a panorama of the 
great and decisive judgment day, when every one of us 
shell stand or fall according to our relation to the King 
and our attitude toward the loyal subjects of his king- 
dom. 

The 26th and 27th chapters portray the Ktng dis- 
owned by his own people, betrayed into the hands 
of the Romans, crowned in mockery with thorns, 
scourged, crucified bet ween two thieves, while yet above 
his head upon the cross there {s nailed {n scorn his true 
title, in three languages, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, that 
all the world might understand—“ Jesus of Nazareth, 
the King of the Jews ;” the burial of the body of the 
King, and with it all the fond expectations of his fol- 
lowers ; treachery and malice apparently successful ; to 
ali appearances the end of the King and the final col- 
lapee of his vaunted kingdom. 

But the 28:h and last chapter reveals the King 
risen and triumphant; his scattered and discomfited 
subjects rallying, resolute, confideat, and henceforth 
resistless ; and the bounds of his dominion transcend- 
ing not only the narrow limfis of Palestine, but even 
the boundaries of earth aud time. Upon that little 
band there Is devolved the grandest commission ever 
intrusted to men—the conqueet of the world. There 
are placed at their disposal resources of which Alex- 
ander, Cesar, or Napoleon never dreamed—all power in 
heaven and in earth 

Yes, my friends, this Gospel of Matthew is from first 
to last the Gospel of the Kingdom. There is consistent 
and steady progress slong this one grand theme, from 
its opening line, ‘‘ The genealogy of Jesus the Messiah, 
the son of David, the son of Abraham,” to the great 
final commission, ‘‘ Go ye therefore and make disciples 
of all the nations.” 

What a broadening of the menta) outlook was that by 
which the sordid, self-ploching publican was enabled to 
comprehend and record such sublime conceptions as 
these! What an uplifting, enlarging, eariching, of his 
whole intellectual, moral, and spiritual manhood! As 
we study his inspiring pages, let us remember that intt- 
macy with and loyal service of the King, that absorb- 
ing interest in and generous sacrifices for the kingdom, 
wili expand our faculties and ennobie our characters as 
truly as they did those of the earliest disciples. Let us 
rezliz3 that now as of old his first requirement is per. 
sonal loyalty, his last persistent cong iest; that to-day 
he comes to every one who is living merely for this 
world, just as he came to Matthew sitting at the recetpt 
of custom, with the same firm, loving command, “ Fol- 
low me ;” and that he lays upon us, his professed fol- 
lowers, here to-day the same sublime commission which 
he left with the Eleven upon the mountain as the 
marching orders of his army to the end of time: ‘All 
authority hath been given unto me in heaven and on 
earth. Go ye therefore, and make discipies of all the 
nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I commanded you: 
and lo, I am with you alway, even unio the cad of tae 
world,” 
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MISS ABIGAIL’S PRAYER-MEETING. 
PART I. 


By Mattie B, Banks 





HE bell for the evening service was ringing, and 
Miss Abigail was making ready. lt was the first 
bell, but Miss Abigafl liked to be early. She tied on 
her meek, gray little bonnet, put on her meek, gray little 
gloves, and, throwing her thick gray shaw! over her 
atm, she stole downstairs. Everything about Miss Abi- 
gail seemed always gray and meek, from her gentle eyes 
to the hom of her soft gown. She looked as though she 
could not own many things, least of all a prayer-meet 
ing; or, if she should, as though she would never dare 
claim it with the s and the apostrophe. Indeed, it was 
not yet hers, and only became her own when she unwit- 
tingly took possession of it by cultivating one small 
corner. It was not even held near her own home, for 
that was in the city, and she was spending a month in 
the country, at the honse of Dr Rice, trying to match 
the swiftness of her needle against the growing arms 
and legs of the young Rices. 

‘‘Ah,’ sald Dr, Rice, as the little figure slipped by 
the parlor door, ‘‘ there goes Miss Abigail to prayer- 
meeting. Well, I suppose I must look in around there 
myself, Want to go, Mac?” he asked, throwing down 
his paper, and playfully pulling a stray lock of hair on 
the head of his eldest son, who was lolilng listleasly back 
in his chair, and teasing his younger brother by slipping 
buttons from his mother’s basket down the little fellow’s 
back 

‘‘No, thank you, father,’’ answered Mac, with a 
slightly conscious smile ; ‘‘ I guess not to-night. 

“You can’¢ say you have to study, for it’s Friday,” 
sald his little sister Lulu. 

**On, well, it’s too cold, and Dr. Carew won’t be there, 
anyway.” 

** As though you always went when he {fs there !’ re- 
jolned Lulu; ‘‘ and it isn’t any colder than {it was this 
afternoon, when you were skating. Insummer you say 
iv’s too warm, afier you've been playing ball in the sun 
all day.” 

‘* Well,” admitted Mac, with a broad smile, ‘‘ when 
they make prayer-meetings as interesting as skating or 
base-ball, I’l! promise to go every time.’ 

“Suppose you tell us some of the attractions of base- 
ball,” said Dr. Rice, as he buttoned his coat over his 
broad chest. ‘‘ Perhaps we may gain some idea as to 
what will suit the rising generation.” 

‘*Oh, I don’t know exactly,” replied Mac, somewhat 
disconceried at having to come to a definite point with 
his opinions. ‘‘ Why, they’re interesting, you know— 
ball games; they’re lively. It comes natural to boys to 
like ’em, I guess, Taey pick up ball almost as soon as 
they can speak, if there’s any one around who cares a 
straw about it They think it’s something grand, be- 
cause the big fellows are so full of it, and work at it so ; 
and they look forward to the time when they can do the 
same, 60 they waut to learn all about ft. As soon as 
they re old enough they take hold of it themselves, and 
they like to watch others to get points ; you're Interested 
in anything you do or are going to do. Then you 
always want your nine to be the best one going, and of 
course you're fond of avything that’s yours and you 
work for; you keep trying to improve yourself, you 
see, and you care just as much about the other fellows.” 

Mac had become very animated over his subject, and 
now sat erect, tossing the buttons from one hand to the 
other. 

© Well, Mac,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ we might give up our 
meetings and remodel them according to your sugges- 
tion.” 

‘‘T remember when I didn’t like such things any 
better than Mac does,” thought the Doctor, as he walked 
down the street. ‘‘ I suppose one cannot expect it of a 
boy of fifteen, ’ and he smiled a little as he realized that 
he himself would have much preferred to stay by the 
fire this cold evening than to attend a meeting led by 
one of the laymen of the church in place of the pastor, 
who was ill. 

“ Pity religion does not come as naturally as some 
other things,” he sald, as he entered the beautiful room— 
well warmed, well lighted, and furnished with all that 
could be desired for use or ease during the service 
After all, was not religion as necessary a part of a human 
being’s life as business, study, housekeeping, society, 
or amusement ? Did not all children in Christian homes 
take to it as readily as to the other {interests of the 
older persons around them? Why skould they not 
grow up Into {te obligations as well as into these other 
duties? Tney often did, to a certain extent, but not 
always, and seldom with the same degree of devotlon. 
Why was it so? 

Miss Abigail was already in one of the chairs on the 
aisle usually occupied by the poorer class of the congre- 
gation. She had conquered her desire to drop into a 
seat by the door, and gone boldly forward to the front, 
for fear of looking unscclable. There were one or two 


plein-looking women near ber, an old man in the middle 
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row of chairs, and those were all. Gradually others 
came in until there were about twenty-five or thirty 
persons, of the sort who were not often absent. Every 
one knew that the pastor would not be present, and the 
weather was intensely cold. Buasides, there had been a 
reception that afternoon. There were several mothers 
with their children—girls or small boys—a number of 
ladies, older or younger, a few middle-aged bustness or 
professional men, one or two of the tradespeople of the 
village, one young manu and his wife, one solemn, stern- 
looking older man, and one young man by himself, very 
far back in the room. 

Mr. Thomson, the leader, gave out a long hymn, and 
read every word. The organist slowly played through 
the music, and began to sing. Her voice was joined by 
two or three quavering ones from different parts of the 
room, each voice having a tune of its own. Mr. Leon- 
ard, the old man in the middle row, threw back his 
head and sang with hearty good-will, but he had not 
much ear, and as he closed his eyes to gain the full 
flavor of the sentiment, ho would forget the words and 
would be obliged to do without them until he could find 
his place in the book and start again. 

Dr. Rice heard a slight giggle behind him, and, turn- 
ing half rouad, he caught sight of his own boy, Mac, 
sitting beside a schoolmate. Mac was not used to Mr. 
Leonard’s peculiar style of singing. In spite of the 
cold Mac had run over to his friend’s home to borrow a 
book, had met John on the way, and been persuaded to 
go with him into the chapel. 

‘* The young rascal !” thought the Doctor. ‘‘ How did 
he happen to be here, after all ? Now, that young Har- 
court ought to have a good fufiuence over the boys. If 
he were a really earnest young Christian, he’d have 
them all coming to the meetings every week.’ Then 
the Doctor smiled in answer to his honest conscience, 
which just at that moment put a question as to how 
many persons attended prayer-meetings because he was 
an ‘‘ earnest old Christian.” 

‘* Well,” he added, mentally, ‘‘I hope the boy will 
get some good,” and he settled back {nto his chair, with 
that feeling of satisfaction that parents sometimes ex- 
perlence when they see their children at what {s sup- 
posed to be aspiritual feast, whether they are likely to 
obtain any nourishment or not. The purport of Mac’s 
words came to the Doctor's mind. 

‘* The big fellows are so full of it themselves that they 
make the little ones think it’s a fine thiog, and they look 
forward to doing it themselves, and ike to learn how.” 
Not by lectures, not by commands, was this accom- 
plished, but by the force of enthusiasm. Was that the 
way with prsyer-meetings ? In answer to a call from 
the leader, the hymn was followed by a long, almost 
unintelligible prayer from one of the men, a Scotch 
carpenter. Mr, Thomson read a chapter from the Bible, 
which fortunately gave a hint of the subject of the 
evening. Another hymn, and then some one else was 
asked to lead in prayer. This prayer included many 
things, but had no special significance for this occasfon. 
Then Mz. Leonard arose. Old Mr. Leonard was always 
ready in response to a request to speak. To-night his 
prayer ended as usual with the petition that the time 
might be hastened when ‘‘ brother shall no longer say 
to brother, Know the Lord, but every one shall know 
him, from the least unto the greatest” After that, the 
door of the meeting was thrown open to volunteers. A 
dreadful pause fell upon the assemblage. At last Dr. 
Rice made an end of {t by a few words in which he 
besought the Divine Presence to be with them and give 
them inspiration and enlightenment. He sat down again 
with a painful conviction that his prayer had been 


the time than because he was full of something that he 
could not help saying. Neither had he cared much for 
what othexs had said. A memory ofa foot-ball ccnven. 
tion held in his own house came to him. The members 
all had wished to talk at once, yetevery one had wanted 
to hear. Certainly Mac would not term this a lively 
meeting. Suddenly the word lively took a new mean- 
{og in the Doctor’s eyes. Having life |—thore was little 
real life here. What was the matter? The second 
pause was worse ihan the first. Axzain Mr. Leonard 
came to the rescue. ‘‘I suppose the reason the old gentle- 
man always comes, and likes to come,” thought the 
Doctor, still pondering Mac’s description of ball, “ ts 
that he regards these meetings as belonging to him, and 
works for them. Ho's anxious to build them up, and 
has sympathy with any one who has the same desire, 
so he enjoys everything that pertains to them. We 
need more of that feeling of brotherhood in a common 
cause. I doubt if Mr. Marsden,” with a glance at the 
solemn man, ‘‘ever looks at the matter in that lizht ; 
and I don’t have much of a burden of rersonal 
responsibility. We ought to sifr up one another; yet 
if n> one is edifying, how can we be odified ?”’ 

‘* Brethren,” began Mr, Leonard, ‘‘l’ve been going 
over in my own mind those precious words thatI used a 
short while ago, and it seems to ma that blessed, expected 
time is long a-coming. Why is it, brethren, that we 
have to keep a-saying those words to the least and to tho 





offered more because he felt that he ought to help use) 


greatest ? Why is it that we do not draw all these peop! 
{o our midst to understand thelr privileges and frequext 
these seasons of praise and prayer? I ask you, brethren, 
why is it?” 

These hopeless conundrums thrown out at such times 
usually reccive no response, However, this one had an 
answer, Miss Abigail had been listening when there 
was anything to which she might listen—io her meek 
way, with never a thought of lending her voice to break 
any of the silences. Ste had lived so long alone that she 
had formed the habit of taiking to hereelf. Now her 
idea breathed itself into words before she knew whatshe 
was doing. She could not have been heard if it had not 
been for that hush over the room. Like an angelic 
whisper came these syllables : 

‘* Parhaps it’s because we don’t know him well enough 
ourselves, ’ said she, musingly. There was a well-bred 
little rustle, and a few curious, stealthy glances toward 
Miss Abigail. Only a few persons had really under- 
stood her words. Some of the people fixed thelr eyes 
upon the floor, and some looked wonderingiy toward 
the leader. How would he cover up this awkward in 
trusion ? 

Mac had been leaning idly forward, playing with his 
hat for want of other occupation. During the pause he 
had been giving his companion mitchievous, furtive little 
pokes, intended to convey ihe idea to John that John 
ought to speak. John Harcourt was a good, quiet, 
somewhat prim sort of boy, who, though liked and re- 
spected by his schoolmates, had no very maiked influ 
ence over them, and had to undergo from them a good 
deal of harmless teasing. Miss Abigail’s short speech 
had been & great surprise to Mac, but something in it 
had struck his attention and recommended Itself to his 
approbation. ‘‘ Thats so,’ be sald, emphatically, butin 
what wa3 meant to be an undertone. Like Miss Abigail, 
he was betrayed by the silence. Glancing up, startled 
by the sound of his own voice, he was much embar- 
rassed to find all eyesnow turned toward him. Mr. Thom 
son especially had fixed upon him 4 severely reproving 
gaz2, Mr. Thomson was a nervous, irritable ian, who 
had never had apy children of his own, and disliked 
boys. He had a special distaste for Mac, because he 
sat behind the R'ce family in church, and could notice 
every time that the boy moved, sighed, yawned, or 
smiled. He had seen the sign of amusement at good 
old Mr. Leonard, and thought that Mac meant to make 
a disturbance now; he was alsoa little mortified at his 
own lack of success in conducting the meeting, as well 
as worrled as to what step to take next. His agitation 
discharged itself on Mac. He would pusish the irrev 
erent youth who was disposed to tura the meeting to 
ridicule. ‘‘ Our young friend seems to have something 
to say On this subject. Wilihe give us the benefit of 
{t ?” asked Mr. Tnomsoz, inaslightly sarcastic and very 
disapproving tone. 








GATHERED FROM LIFE. 


- ROMANCE of Providence ” is 8 mine of sugges 
A tion to those who cin adapt means to existing 
conditions, The church committees, the Sunday-:choo! 
superintendent, the teachers, the members, will learn 
how to make a church do seven days’ work each week. 
Dr. Deems had several times made the remark that 
he wished the entrance to the church could be made ag 
attractive as the entrance toa place of amusement. A 
liberal hearer granted the wish, and this is one result : 

‘* After a season of hard times, which had brought ex 
treme poverty to many an humble home, a young woman 
found herself in utter destitution. Since the death of her 
parents, years before, she had managed, by incessant indns 
try, to meintain Lerself until the financial crisis stopped her 


work aud rendered useless all her efforts to find any labor 
whereby she might earn her daily bread. One by one she 
had parted with her garments, until there remained scarcely 
necessary clothing, and at last, in arrears for board, with 
no means of payment, she had been turned into the streets 


of New York, homeless and friendiess. Ali that bleak day 
she had wandered about. Never having asked for chart'y, 
she knew not where nor how to apply. And now night had 
falien—Sunday night—and she bad no place of shelter. 
Pinched with cold, faint from hunger, footaore and weary, 
hoped died within her. In absolute desperation, she re- 
solved to put an end to the life which seemed to have no 
promise of good for her, but was full of dark threatenings, 
like the angry sky overhead. As she went on 
side street, gaining courage at each step for the final plunge 
which would, she thought, end all her misery, her atiention 
was arrested by a bright light shining out on the obscurity, 
Mechanically moving on toward the light, she at length 
stood before a church whose outer doors were spread inyit- 
ingly open, and whose inner door was of sheet glass, so clear 
that the light from within streamed through without ob 

struction, flooding the pavement, and shining far into the 
darkness beyond. The incident was a slight check to the 
mad impulse that had urged her on to self-destruction. 
The light seemed to prom!se warmth, and she was so cold 

Involuntarily she stepped into the vestibule and drew near 
to the crystal door, through which she could see a throng of 
men and women who were listening to a voice, whose tones 


. ‘ 
through a 





reached her ear, but whose words had no meaning for her 
dalled braia. Bat the voice was earnest and kiad, and, 
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irresistibly attracted, she slipped noiselessly in and dropped 
into a seat in a remote corner. For a while her great 
wretchedness prevented any comprehension of what the 
preacher was saying, but his voice soothed her, and grad- 
ually the tension of bitter feeling relaxed, and she listened. 
The preacher told of the wondrous love which led the 
maj-stic Son of God to leave the brightness and glory of the 
Father’s houseand dwell among’men. She heard how the 
Divine One suffered from cold and hunger, how he was for- 
saken of friends, and had not where to lay his head ; how 
he went about doing good, and, worn with travel, forgetful 
of the wants of his own humanity, stood with arms out- 
stretched to the toiling men and women who gathered about 
him, pleading, with eyes fuli of tender, sympathizing love, 
‘Come unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.’ Then the preacher went on to tell 
of the rest that remains for the people of God ; he dwelt in 
tones of rapturous faith on the mansions in the Father’s 
house which the dear Saviour has gone to prepare for his 
humble. patient followers ; and, as his voice bore the words 
of promise to her heart, the ice which had gathered there 
melted into blessed tears, and the new hope sprung up, and 
better impulses stirred within her. She prayed for strength 
to struggle on and bear her dreary life until in God's good 
time he should release her. When the congregation dis 

persed, she went out again into the cold and darkness, but 
with renewed courage and better resolves. In her agitation 
she took no note of the street she was on, and knew neither 
the name of the church nor of its pastor.’’ 

Months afierward the young gir! attended the church 
at the invitation of a friend, and then, for the first time, 
knew where she had wandered in her grief and trouble. 
Another evidence comes from s young Scotchman, who 
was attracted by the name of the church. Space for- 
bids the printing of the whole letter : 


**And now comes the answer as to‘ How’! joined the 
church. I went there on the first Sunday in January, 1871. 
There was nothing there that I could find fault with! The 
rich and the poor were treated alike. The preacher had 
wit without flippancy, and boldness and criginality without 
irreverence. He burt my pride a little, but I forgave him; 
for | knew it was only a random shot, and he could not 
possibly know me. I was attracted. I went every Sunday. 
I stole in late and left early, lest some one might speak to 
me, and I might say something to commit myself. Thus I 
continued to attend until, one Sunday in May, one of the 
ushers, a young man named Smith, since dead, modestly 
invited me to come to the prayer-meeting. I accepted the 
invitation, and soon began to be interested ; and the interest 
grew into anxiety—bnat still I had no prospect of becoming 
a Christian. On Communion Sundays I retired to the gal 
lery and looked on, and listened to what seemed to be my 
death-warrant ; for 1 had a belief that God would keep his 
part of the contract. The year was half gone when, one 
day in June, while sitting in the gallery, the words came 
to me that changed the whole course of my life. I know 
not what the text was, nor even the subject of the sermon. 
I was seized by one sentence. and I heard no more that day. 
It was this: ‘God says, “‘My son, give me thine heart.’’ 
The trouble with you is, you may have offered your time, 
your money, your intellect ; you have offered God every- 
thing but your heart. Give God your heart, and all will be 
well.’ That shot was for me, and it hit the mark. It 
troubled me night and day. It humbled me. I had thought 
myself a philosopher. 1 sawthat I had wrestled like a fool. 
I had boasted : 

“**T shall never follow blindly where the Reason cannot go; 

I shall know by Reason only all that mortals need to know.’ 
I had learned long before that Love can lead Reason ; and 
when the order is reversed it is a very weak love. I saw 
that I had never offered God my heart. I resolved to do it 
now. Overwhelmed with a sense of my unworthiness and 
unfitness, I reluctantly went to see Dr. Deems. I had never 
spoken to him, and by way of introduction I sent him a 
letter, and afterward called upon him. I expected to have 
my sinful heart cauterized with theological caustic, and 
had braced myself up for the operation; but instead of 
pain he gave me pleasure ; instead of humiliation he gave 
me sympathy—‘ the oil of joy for mourning, the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness.’ 

“With faith small as a grain of mustard seed, 1 was 
admitted to the church on the first Sunday in July, 1871. I 
have since celebrated its anniversary as the day in which 
I was born into the kinvdom. Surely no one with a weaker 
faith ever came toGod. And God hath not despised my 
poor weak faith, but hath nourished and strengthened it. 
“* Thus far the Lord hath led me on, and in his strength I 

glory.’” 

Which sentence sums up the history of this remark- 
able organization. 











—At the opening of each year at Cornell University it is 
the custom for the Christian Association to take a census 
of the denominational peculiarities of new students, so far 
as they are willing to make them known. The result of the 
canvass the present year is an interesting one. Of the new 
students entering the University, 378 responded to the in- 
quiries made: 184 are members of one denomination or 
another. Of the various denominations, the Presbyterian 
leads with 47; the Methodist follows with 39, Episcopal 
with 29, Congregational with 22, Baptist with 16, Roman 
Catholic with 15, while seven other denominations have 
numbers ranging from 1to6. Of those who are not com- 
municants, 41 are in the habit of attending the Presbyterian 
Church, 89 the Methodist, 25 the Congregational, 18 the 
Episcopal, 16 the Baptist, 4 the Roman Catholic, and 10 
the Unitarian. The Christian Association building, the 
gift of A. 8. Barnes, of New York, is under contract to be 
finished before the begianing of the next college year. The 
—— broken, and the work will pushed as 

as possible before winter sets in. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 


HE Rev. Lyman Abbott will supply the pulpit 

of Piymouth Church for the present while the 
church is continuing its efforts to secure a permanent 
pastor. This aciion was resolved upon by the officers 
of the church last week in accordance with a recom- 
mendation of the Advisory Commiitee of Twenty, whose 
report presented to the prayer-mee!ing last Friday even- 
ing thus states the nature of the arrangement entered 
into with Mr. Abbott: 


“It is not probable that the man we want will be; at the 
time we want him, providentially out of a place and ready 
to accept a new position at once On the contrary, it is 
probable that he will be a successful pastor somewhere, be- 
loved by his people, and unwilling toleave them abruptly, 
even if he should deem it his duty to accept a call from us. 
In other words, it is not likely that we shall be able, in any 
event, to secure a permanent pastor and have him enter 
upon his work before the next pew-renting. Meanwhile 
this committee feels that it is highly important to avoid the 
evils incident to an uncertain puipitsupply. Even the work 
of seeking a permanent pastor is sertously embarrassed by 
suspicions of candidacy naturally cast upon those ministers 
who occupy the pulpit. Oa the other hand, it will be easy 
te go on securing, from Sunday to Sunday, through months 
to come, ministrations as successful as those which we have 
thus far enjoyed since Mr. Beecher’s death ; and, finally, 
while we have no doubt that our people, in loyalty t» the 
memory of Mr. Beecher and to Plymouth Church, will come 
forward as usual at the renting of pews, even if the future 
pastor of the church be still naknown, it is, nevertheless, 
right and proper that they should have some definite assur- 
ance of the prospect before them until the permanent selec- 
tion shall have been made. 

** In view of these considerations, this committee recom- 
mends and advises that an arrangement be made with the 
Rey. Lyman Abbott, editor of The Christian Union, to act 
as temporary supply of this church, filling the pulpit on 
Sunday morning and evening (with the understanding that 
he may occasionally exchange with other ministers), and 
attending the Friday evening prayer-meeting. In justice to 
Mr. Abbott it should be plainly said that he is not and wil) 
not become a candidate for the permanent pastorate of the 
church, that he would not undertake any other pastoral 
labors than those indicated, and that if he should accept 
such an agreement it would be for the purpose of assisting 
us in this emergency until a wise and deliberate choice for 
the futurecould be made. We have reason to believe that, 
these conditions being clearly understood, Mr. Abbott’s 
services could be secured, and we think they would be thor- 
oughly acceptable to the members of the church, who would 
feel assured that, while they were secking a worthy suc- 
cessor to Mr. Beecher, they would continue to hear from 
Plymonth pulpit views thoroughly in accord with those 
which have characterized it inthe past. Mr. Abbott knows 
the people, and they him. In the op!nion of this committee 
no one so easily and so well as he could bridge over for us 
the present trying interval. 

* By order of the Advisory Committee. 

**R, W. Raymonpb, Chairman.”’ 


———B 


NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


T the meoting of this body on Tuesday of last 
week at the Rochester Avenue Church, Brooklyn, 
the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 


** Resolved, That the Association desires to put on record its 
conviction that in the recent action of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions a very serious mis- 
take was committed both in indorsing the management of 
the Home Department during the past year and in the 
sanction of the Board to the uncongregational assertion that 
councils of the churches cannot be as well relied on as the 
Committee of the Board to preserve an evangelical purity of 
faith. While, therefore, deeply deploring such occurrences, 
and the apparent capture of the management of the Board 
by a party seemingly indifferent to conciliatory measures, 
the Association, nevertheless, in the assurance that needful 
reforms are carried by time, do recommend that the 
churches and individuals who may feel aggrieved persevere 
in their support of that missionary work, whose claims are 
not to be measured by personal considsrations or to be set 
aside on account of the unreasonable conduct of its friends.’’ 


The papers read were by the Rev. James M. Whiton 
on ‘‘ Christian Socialism,” by the Rev. Wililam Car- 
ruthers on “The New Testament Idea of a Church,” 
and by Mr. St. Clair McKelway on “ Old-Fashioned 
Preaching.” We quote a paragraph from Mr. Whiton’s 
address as reported in the Brooklyn ‘' Eagle :” 


‘* What plainer demonstration of the sway of an unsocial 
spirit than the domestic conditions which are imposed upon 
the poorest class in our cities, the producer of the employer’s 
wealth? The relation of the individual to society is, in the 
view generally taken of it, turned upside down. The indi- 
vidual is made the center, and society is supposed to have 
been made to wait on him. The individual deeming himself 
& chartered freeman to scheme and labor for his exclusive 
interest, to speculate in the market or lobby in the legisla. 
ture for his sole personal benefit, and society is meanwhile 
to guard him by its police, toprotect him with a tariff, to 
abate for him all nuisances, to work all the branches of the 
Government in his service, while he holds himself at liberty 
to vote or not, escape from every charge and tax that inge- 
nuity can evade, and exempt himself from every form of pub- 











lic service that he can. Every man for himself, says he. 





Oh! what a barefaced lie and fraud! Thedebt of each in- 
dividual to society is surely something more than the pay- 
ment of a tax toaspecial agency. One manis no man. 
Does one branch of trade languish ? a score feel the depres- 
sion. Do the ill-paid car-drivers strike? ten thousand 
footsore tollers have to walk. The question whether busi- 
ness can be conducted on Christian principles seems, in the 
light of the facts before us, very much like asking whether 
society can be maintained on social principles. The mere 
asking whether such a principle and such a spirit are com- 
patible with business is a sign of personal demoralization 
and of social decay. Such a question proceeds from an 
uusocial spirit, warlike, rapacious, unscrupulous, pitiless, 
changing the market into a battlefield, and gorging the 
strong with the spoil of the weak. But such a depravation 
is not viewed without concern even by those who are respon- 
elble for it. We must adulterate our goods, we must cut 
down our wage paymeuts, or else go out of business. And 
so the mother and the children follow the father into the 
factory to keep their bread the same, and the needlewoman's 
day is stretched to sixteen or eighteen hours for her bare 
loaf and pallet. The style of Christianity that cares for 
men’s souls but neglects mon’s bodies and lays emphasis 
on the salvation of the individual, and, while it builds 
million-dollar churches, tolerates the tenement-honses 
where neither morality nor decency can survive, is wanting 
in thespirit ofthe Son of man. Tais is what is to revive, 
that the dry bones of our Christian formalism may live. In 
itsrevival that social sentiment will be generated and that 
public opinion created in which child labor, filthy tene- 
ments, sixteen-hour work days, starvation wages, and sim- 
ilar products of the present principles of demand and supply, 
and the survival of the fittest will no longer be tolerated.” 


OBITUARY NOTES. 


The Rey. Royal G. Wilder, a veteran missionary, and edi- 
tor of the ** Missionary Review,’’ died at his home in this 
city on Monday of last week. He was graduated from the 
Andover Seminary in 1843, and, with several of his class- 
mates, went to India as a missionary of the American 
Board. Owing to a disagreement with the American Board 
on the subject of employing native teachers, he was recalled. 
He returned two years later to organize native schools, and 
in connection with these he carried on an independent 
mission. His work, which continued for thirty years with 
a few short intervals of rest, is thas described by a writer 
in the ‘Tribune: ‘The natives of Kolapoor were a 
bigoted class, most of them being Brahmins, and his greet- 
ing there was in the shape of a petition to the Government 
for his banishment. He persevered, however, and his 
efforts were crowned with success. He and his wife were 
for twelve years the only Christian missionaries for a popu- 
lation of 4,000,000, in where there are at the present time 
twelve missionaries. He preached in upward of 38,000 
cities, towns, and villages, distributed over 3,000,000 pages 
of the Scriptures and tracts, and taught over 3,000 boys 
and 300 girls in his school. The day before the outbreak of 
the Sepoy Rebellion he sailed from Bombay on a visit home. 
His nearest neighbors were all killed during the rebellion.’’ 








The Rey. Dr. Nathaniel J. Burton, one of the foremost 
Congregational ministers of Connecticut, died suddenly on 
Thursday last. Some months ago he was thrown from his 
carriage and badly hurt, and pneumonia followed, but he 
had nearly recovered, and wa; dressing himself when a 
blood-vessel burst and he died instantly. Dr. Burton was 
born in Trumbull, Conn., on Dacember 17, 1824. He was 
the son of a Methodist minister, and was graduated at 
Wesleyan College in t.: class of 1850, but went to Yale 
Theological School, and became a Congregational minister. 
From 1853 to 1857 he was pastor of the Fourth Congrega- 
tional Church of New Haven, and then came to the Fourth 
Church of Hartford, going in 1870 to the Park Church, of 
which he was pastor when he died. He was madea D.D. 
by Wesleyan in 1870. He was one of the lecturers at Yale 
in the Lyman Boecher course. Dr. Barton was also a mem- 
ber of the Yale corporation. Of Dr. Burton’s life and work 
the Hartford ‘‘ Courant’ says: ‘‘ If caused to make a stand 
on his convictions, he was inflexible as the granite. Ina 
question of duty, as he saw it, no prayers or beseechings 
could move him. He was there todo just that thing—or 
not to do ft, as the case might be—though men raised a 
clamor and should thunder round the sky. He had nothing 
aggressive in his temperament, and did not push to the 
front in public controversies, for his habit was scholarly and 
retiring. ... As aman having social relations with a mul- 
titude, he was eminently attractive. His speech was fresh, 
and had the stamp of his rich tndividuality upon it. In his 
freer moods there was a fine play of wit and humor and 
banter.’’ Dr. Burton had just beer selected to preach the 
sermon before the American Board next year. 


The Rev. David R. Kerr, D.D., editor of the ‘* United 
Presbyterian,’’ and one of the foremost preachers of his 
church, died on October 14 at Pittsburg, in his seventieth 
year He was for many years President of the Faculty of 
the Western University and President of Westminster Col- 
lege. 








ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF WoOMEN.—This 
society, of which Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is President, will 
hold its fifteenth annual congress at the Masonic Temple, 
corner of Sixth Avenue and Twenty-third Street, this eity, 
on October 26, 27, and 28. Papers will be read on such 
topics as ‘* Women in Relation to Labor Reform,’’ ‘ 8cien- 
tific Charity,’’ ‘‘Women as Educators,’’ ‘‘ Home Studies 
for Women,’’ by many ladies well known in the cause of 
reform and education. The public are warmly invited to 
attend the sessions in the afternoons and evenings of the 
days named. In the evening sessions an admission fee of 
twenty-five cents will be charged. 
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CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to recewe items of news for thas columns. | 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The week following the second Sunday in November will 
be observed as a week of special prayer for young men and 
the Young Men’s Christian Acsoclation. The International 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Association urge 
pastors to present the subject adequately to their people, 
and to appoint special services for each day of the week. 

—The Rev. Charles A. Berry, of Wolverhampton, Eng- 
land, preached in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Sunday 
afternoon and evening, before large ani deeply interested 
congregations. 

—The site which will probably be selected for the pro- 
pored cathedral in this city is that now occupied by the 
grounds and buildings of the Leake and Watts Orphan 
House between 110th and 113th Streets and Morningside 
Drive and Tenth Avenue. The price, it is said, will proba- 
bly be between $800,000 and $1,000,000. 

—In the series of Cornell University Sermons the 
preachers thus far have been Bishop Huntington, the 
Rev. H. M. Field, D.D., of the ‘‘ Evangelist,’’ and the Rev. 
Brooke Herford. As now arranged, the remaining sermons 
of the course will be preached by the following gentlemen : 
On October 23, the Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, of this city ; 
on Octeber 30. Bishop C. D. Foss, ex President of Wesleyan 
University ; on November 13, the Rev. Dr Theodore T. Mun- 
ger, of New Haven, Conn. ; on November 20, the Rev. Dr. 
Greer, of Providence, R I.; on November 27, the Rey. Dr. 
Little, Professor of History in the University of Syracuse ; 
and on December 4, the Rev. Dr. Taylor, President of Vassar 
College. 

—The question whether the agreement by which the Rev. 
E. W. Warren, of England, became rector of the Holy 
Trini y Church (Episcopal) of this city comes under the 
law forbidding the import of foreign laborers under con- 
tract, is not yet settled. Untted States District-Attorney 
Welker bas given an opinion in the affirmative, and says he 
will sus the church for the penalty, $1,000. The complain- 
ant in this case, as we have already said, is a Scotch gen- 
tleman named Kennedy, who believes the law a bad one, 
and wants it made obnoxious, He says he will pay the 
$1,000 fine for the church if {t is inflicted. 

-~Founders’ Day was observed on October 13 st Lehigh 
University by consecrating the new church which Mrs. Mary 
Packer Cummings, daughter of Asa Packer, the founder of 
the University, has built at a cost of $300,000, and which is 
to be known as the Packer Memorial Church. Bishop 
Potter, of New York, preached the sermon. 

—The German Evangelical Lutheran Trinity Church of 
Brooklyn has taken possession of the old Reformed Church 
edifice in Harrison Street and Tompkins Place, from which 
the Salvation Army was recently ousted. The church was 
purchased by the new congregation for $30,000, and has a 
seating capacity of more than 1 000. 

—The corner-stone, which contains the dates 1774, 1833, 
1887, of the new Christ Protestant Episcopal Church at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., was recently laid with interesting 
ceremonies by Bishop Potter. The church is to cost 
$100,000. 

—Services in memory of the late B'shop W. L. Harris were 
held by the Methodist ministers of this vicinity iast week ; 
about 150 were present. The Rev. A. J. Palmer, Presiding 
Elder of the New York district, read memortal resolutions 
which had been prepared by the committee, and a eulogy 
was also epoken by Presiding Elder Palmer. 

—A new step in mission work is being taken by the good 
folks in Dr. MaeArthur’s church in Fifty-eeventh Street. 
The young Armenian men of the town, to the number of 
about thirty, are being taught English and Christianity there 
ina class of thelr own on Sunday afternoons. The same 
chureh has a Chinese Sunday-school class, with an enthu- 
sisstic young lady and a pine table for each of the fifty 
laundrymen who attend there. The Chinese are pecuilar. 
They insist on having a lady teacher, and the same one every 
Sunday. If a young lady is irregular in attendance her 
Chinaman hunts up another school and another teacher. 
—f[New York San. 

—The congregation in Orange Valley, N. J., which was 
formed by the seceders from Dr. Rankin’s church, is to 
apply for admission to the Presbyterian Church. 

—The Pennsylvania State Sunday-School Convention was 
held at Harrisburg; the Socretary’s report showed that 
there has been a growth in numbers daring the year of 
thirty-two schools, 7,000 scholars, and 1,086 teachers, mak- 
ing the number, so far as reported, as follows inthe State: 
Scholars, 963,045 ; teachers, 123,867; total, 1,086 912, 

—The House of Bishops is to meet October 27 at &t. 
James’s, Philadelphia, Pa. It is expected a missionary 
bishop will be chosen for the diocese of Neveda and Utah, 
and also a successor to the late Bishop Elliott, of Western 


Texas. 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—The fiftieth anniversary of the settlement of the Rev. 
A. G. Palmer, D.D., of Stonington, as a Baptist clergyman, 
was appropriately celebrated in that town on October 8 

—The Connecticut Sunday School Association are making 
plans for an important convention to be held at Thompson- 
ville November 15 and16 There will be interesting discus- 
sions ov temperance work in the Sanday school, the promo- 
tion of Bible study, etc. 

—A convention of the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
of Connecticut is being held at Norwich. The Rev. David 
Gregg, of the Boston Park Street Church, made the opening 
address. 

—In dismissing the Rev. O. G. McIntyre, of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Cornwa!l; Conn., the council passed 


resolutions deprecating the growing tendency to short. 


pastorates (Mr. McIntyre having been settled but twenty one 


tmonths), and setting forth the fact that there seemed to be © 





no adequate reason for separation in the present case ex- 
cept that all parties concerned seemed to b« willing. The 
spectacle presented was very much like that of a loving 
couple applying for divorce. 

—The letter of resignation of the Rev. Erastus Blakeslee, 
of the Second Congregational Church of Fair Haven, Conn., 
stated that his reason for declining the offered presidency 
of Atlanta University was the impossibility of having his 
family with him under existing circumstances. Mr. 
Blakeslee has accepted a call to the Firat Congregational 
Church in Spencer, Mass. 

—The elegant new building of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association at Worcester, Mass., was formally dedicated 
on Thursday last. It !s one of the handsomest buildings in 
the city and was erected at a cost of $150,000, including 
land. It has a large hall, with a seating capacity of 1,100 
people, is fitted with fine gymnasium, class-rooms, and all 
the best and latest appliances for facilitating the work of 
the Association. 

—The General Conference of the Congregational Churches 
of Connecticut will hold its annual session in the First 
Church at Middletown, the conference work beginning 
Tuesday, November 8, and lasting until Thursday noon. 
The annual sermion will be delivered by the Rey. Dr. 
Hartranft, of the Hartford Theological Seminary. 

—The meeting of the Congrega’' ional Ciub of New Haven, 
Conn , last week was taken up with a discussion of the 
question of ‘ Religion in Our Pablic Schools.” Phe 
principal speakers were Superintendent 8. T. Datton, of the 
city school, and the Rev. Dr. Charles F Deems, of the 
Church of the Strangers in this city. The latter sald: 
** Religion should not be taught in schools supported by 
general taxation, and children should not be sent to schools 
where religionis not taught. There is none, of necessity, in 
the curriculam. None have so much interest in our public 
schools as the infidels, agnostics, and atheists. I oppose 
the system because it is unjust, un-American, injarions, 
unnecessary, and un-Christian. The end to be attained is 
good ; the method of obtaining it, evil. According to my 
lights snd opportunities [am bound to labor for the dis- 
establishment of the common school.”’ 

—At the meeting of the Eastern Connecticut Congrega 
tional Club last week an able paper was read by United States 
Senator O. H_ Platt, of Meriden, on “ The Extinction of the 
Meeting-Honse.’? Senator Plati’s paper, says the Norwich 
* Bulletin,’’ was an able plea for the revival of the moral 
earnestness aud the personal heroism which character!zed 
the members of the Congregational religious democratic 
societies which first advocated and achieved religious lib- 
erty in this country and then gave birth to ciyil and polit- 
ical freedom. He gave a graphic description of the old 
meeting house, which, undedicated, stood in every village, 
‘** as the center of religions freedom, the ark of the covenant, 
the pillar of society, and the beginning of existence.’’ He 
deprecated the word “ church”’ as a substitute for ‘‘ meet- 
ing-house,’’ and also the word “‘elector’’ for the word 
*freeman.’’ claiming that there was a !oss of force in the 
use of these modern and less significant words. He liked 
progression, and believed in the changes which had taken 
place with reference to infant damnation, foreordination, 
election, etc., and thought the views with reference to the 
heathen might be properly modified. 


WEST AND SOUTH, 


—The Society of the Sidney Presbyterian Church tn Lill- 
nois is composed wholly of women. They built a hand- 
some little chapel and dedicated it substantially free from 
debt. There were no men to hold the offices, which have been 
vacant a year. The little church became a sort of elephant 
on the hands of the Bloomington Presbytery, which recently 
appointed a committees to complete the organization. The 
question whether women are eligible to all the offices neces- 
sary to a complete orgen‘zation is under consideration. 

—The Mormon Conference closed in Salt Lake City last 
week. Wilford Woodrnff, President of the Twelve Apos- 
tles, read a long eplstle referring to the state of the Church 
and the Mormon people, and to the death of Jobn Taylor. 
Something of a sensation was caused by the appearance in 
the pulpit of Apostle Snow, who has been hiding for more 
than a year to avold arrest, and he was not arrested. No 
president was elected. 

—The thirtieth annual convention of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of Wisconsin was held in Madison last 
week, Some two hundred and fifty delegates were present, 
and an interesting programme was carried out. 

—The recent Quaker Conference at Richmond, Indiana, 
attended by delegates from the yearly meeting of New Eng- 
land, New York, Ohio, and many Western and Sonthern 
States, and also by delegates from England, Ireland, and 
Canada, adopted a general and uniform declaration of faith. 
The document is marked by liberality and moderation in 
spirit and by sincerity and piety. It reaffirms the well- 
known doctrine of this body of Christians, but asserts the 
right of liberty of conscience and in general is free from 
attempts at close theological restriction. 

—The corner-stone of a new Congregational church has 
been laid at Bronson, Mich. A new church has been organ- 
ized at Maple City, in the same State. 

—A correspondent writes us that ten persons united with 
the First Congregational Church, Evanston, Ill., October 2. 
1887—five by letter and five on confession of faith, and that 
this church has been represented in foreign missionary work 
by four members, two of whom are now in Japan. The ladles 
of the church have long supported one of their number un- 
der commission by the American Board. Sanday, October 9, 
after a powerful sermon in behalf of foreign missions by the 
pastor, the Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, an offering amounting 





very nearly to four hundred dollars was made to the Ameri- 
can Board. In this sum were included two special gifts by 
members to constitute the pastor and his wife honorary | 
members of the A. B. ©, F. M, ; 





Booxs AND a) UTHORS 


LAVELEYE’S BALKAN PENINSULA.!' 


This great work comes out in its English version with 
an introductory chapter by M de Laveleye, bringing 
its consideration down to the present year 1887, and 
with a commendatory letter by the Rt Hon. W E 
G'adstone. The translator has made some excisions, 
with the spproval of the author, which bring the two 
volumes of the French original within the limits of a 
single volume in English M. de Laveleye bas also 
edited and revised it for the Eoglish public; s9 that, all 
in all, the English version represents the more mature 
judgment of the author. 

The great question of European statesmen of to-day 
is that which pressed upon the Romans at Canne and 
the Greeks at Marathon § It is the ‘‘eterms!l Eastern 
question,” which in European International politics be- 
comes te-day the Turk'sh question Is the Ottoman 
Power to be hantshed from Europe—from the peninsula 
of the Balkans ? M de Laveleye's werx ia 4 contribution 
toward the answer After reading his account one ts 
convioced more strongly than ever that a strong power fa 
there needed, at least tenporartliy, for a protectorate. 
Shall the pan-Slavism of Russfa or the federaliatic 
schemes of Austria prevall ? Wil Eogland and the Ger 
man Empire consent to let elther po wer attempt to restore 
order and civilization in this distracted territory? The 
treaty of San Stefano undoubtedly favored the Slavonic 
power, but the alllance of Austria and the Gorman Em 
pire threatens any disposition of the Tsar to contro’ of 
the Bulgsrian affairs 

A great movement fs silently prozressing which may 
ultimately solve the problem The solutton will then 
be autonomy of separate nationalities This movement 
is lingu'stic. There {Is a Fiem!sh motto—"' Der taal is 
gausch het volk ;” t e., The language makes the nation. 
We will not stop to discuss cause and effect. In the 
elghteenth century what was Gorman? Frederick IT. 
boasted of his ignorance of It, and {t was bis pride that 
be cvuld write as good French as Voltaire Forty vears 
ago Magyar was a despised torgus; to-day it {a the 
language of Parlfament, press, sclence, drama. and 
Hterature. Czech is already a force tending to divide 
Bohemfa The Croat tongue ani the Servian, through 
the grend Ishors of Danitchitch (Soa of the Sunrise), 
have bec yme fixed Ilterary languages = [t_ 13 needless to 
point out how this movement arouses and determines 
the national sentiment 

Such a condition of affairs as may thus re-ult would 
sult. possibly, the Aus'rian scheme of federalfzation, 
but not the pan-Slavic theory of sautocrac M Lave- 
leye vistted S'rossmayer, the Bishop of Djakors In 
Slavonia, and his admiration of the Blshop is profound, 
‘He appeared to me,” says M Laveleye, ‘lke a saint 
of the Middle Agas, auch as Fra Angelico painted on 
the walls of the cells of San Marco in Florence His 
face was refined. thin, ascetic; his ifght hair. brushed 
back, surrounded his head !ike a halo; his gray eyes 
were clear, luminous. {arp'red. . . . Enttrely devoted 
to his country, desirlug nothing for himeel?, he fears no 
one here below ; as he seeks only what he belleves to be 
good, just, and trve, hs has nothing to conceal 
* You are right ’he sald to me, ‘to maintain. contrary to 
your friends the Engilsh Liberals, that the annexation 
of the Bosnfan provinces {s a necessity, but whether it 
will be an advantage to Austria will depend upon the 
policy they pursue. . . . Listen, my friend; there are 
“two great European questions ;” the question of na- 
tlonalilfes, and the soclai questton We must rafse the 
depreszed peoples and the disizherited clasres, Ohris- 
tlanity brings the solution, for {t commands us to help 
the humble and poor’” The Bishop's motto fa in Croat, 
not in Latin, ‘‘ Sve za viger i domovinu” (Everything 
for faith and fatherland) andthe point toward which he 
works is strengthening the nationsi customs, language, 
and feeling, and unitlog all religions differences in obe- 
dience to the seeof Rome M. Laveleye doubts the suc. 
cess of his propagandism, but {n ali other respects takes 
the attitude of » worshiper of the great Slavonian Bishop 

Tae history of Bosnia isa pageof blood The most 
beautiful province of the Balkan peninsula has been 
devastated by centurles of warfare and oppression. 
There the Museulman power Is strongest, yet, strange to 
say, the Bosnian Mohammedans are pure Slavs, descend- 
ants of the ancient Albigenses. ‘‘ They know neither 
Turkish nor Arabic ; they recite the verses and prayers 
of their ritual, which they kno hy heart, but they no 
more understand them than the Italian pessants who 
repeat the Ave Maria in Latin... . They desplee the 
officials at Constantinople especially such as wear 
European drees ; they look gn them as renegac'es and 
traitors, worsethan Christians Pure Slav blood flowed 
in their veins, and at the ssme time they were more 
fanatically Mussulman than the Sultan or even: the 

1 The Baikan Peninewia, By Emile de Laveleye. ‘translate 
by Mrs, Thorpe. (New York: G, P, Prtnamt’s Sons 1 
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Schelk-ulislam. They have always been at secret or 
declared antagonism with the capital.’’ It is in Bosnia 
that the Christians are most oppressed. The sgrarian 
eystem of Bosnia resembles that of Ireland, only the 
Mussulman bey considers it a religious virtue to despoil 
and maltreat the Christian raya, while an Irish land- 
lord presumably has some bowels of mercy. 

Servia is iu direct contrast to Bosnia. The Turkish deys 
have been driven away. It isa puredemocracy. ‘‘ The 
Servian nation fs till now one of the happiest of our 
continent, and possesses all the elements of a brilliant 
future. It combines all the conditions of a true clvill- 
zation, of that whicn gives to all morality, liberty, en- 
lightenment, and comfort. Here local autonomies and 
communal libertica closely linked with the past still 
aurvive. The production of wealth Is limited, but every 
family lives upon its own land. A certain comfort is 
in the Jot of each, and we do not find the distressing 
contrast, too common at home, of great wealth with 
extreme poverty.’ The zadruga is one of the curious 
survivals of patriarchal lifein Servia It isthe whole 
family ilving together in common, as in India. The 
sons do not leave the patriarchal home when they 
marry, but bring thelr wives to the family house. The 
Bulgarians are a Turanian race that has mingled with 
the Slavonic. Their past history has been glorious ; 
to-day they are still a nation of strong character but of 
undecided alms. In general, thelr tendencies are 
toward Russia, and they hate the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople as they do the Sublime Porte. 

Roumella is emp atically described by M. Laveleye as 
a “hell.” Poverty ard atrocity of all sorte reign su- 
preme. There is no safety for life or property. Con- 
stantinople is falling into ruin. There is nothing left 
for the Sultan but to pses over into Asia. Just outside 
the very walls of the city the desert begins. Real estate 
has no value because it cannot be protected. The Sub- 
lime Porte is powerless to carry out reforms. The 
revenues are swallowed up by debts, and the debts are 
always increasing. 

The condition of Roumania is likewlse depressing. 
Her geographical position renders her a defenseless 
neutral. The Covetitution, it is true, is most liberal, 
but that, somehow, does not raise the people from a de 
grading and extreme poverty. As was the case in Rus- 
sia snd in the United States, the emancipation of the 
serfs put them {ns worse position. A p)orsystem of agri. 
culture prevails, and the siz9 of the farms is too emall 
to support the paasant owner. Here is the description 
of a Roumanian peasant’s home : 

“The hut is of mud coated with clay; sometimes it is 
half hidden in the ground, and then it is at least warm in 
winter and coolinsummer. After the square part which 
is to serve as a lodging has been hollowed out, like a kind 
of cave, a great fire is made of straw, the clay bakes almost 
into brick, and forms a hard, dry coating; the hole is 
roofed in with a silght timber framework, covered with 
thatch and reeds. There is hardly any furniture, only a 
few stools—but always a large chest to hold the dresses for 
festivals ; generally there is no chimney, and the smoke 
escapes a8 it can through chinks in the roof; this is con. 
sidered healthy, and it really has antiseptic properties, for 
it drives away the flies from the bacon and the moequitoes 
from their usual victims, which is most valuable.” 

A very !mportant factor in the social life of the 
Balkan nations isthe Jew. Everywhere he is the in- 
dustricus and prorperous man. Among the Moham- 
medans he {is the mercantile leaven of the land : 

‘The Musenlman and the Jew do business in an alto- 
gether different manner. The firet is not eager for gain ; 
he waits for the buyer, and if he dees not come, he does not 
keenly regret it, for he keeps his wares, to which he is 
attached. The second does ali he can to attract the cue- 
tomer; he addresses him with takigg words, he offers him 
his best coffee and most perfumed cigars; he only sells to 
buy more, for capital must roll. Look at the two seated at 
the café. The Maseulman is absorbed in bis kaif: he en- 
joys the present time; he is content with the leisure which 
is given him by Allah; he does not think of the morrow ; 
his vague, fixed eye shows a dreamy, almost ecstatic, state - 
he attains the felicities of the contemplative life; he is at 
the gate of Paradise. The Jew bas a bright, restless eye; 
he talks, be gains information, he asks the price of things ; 
the present rever satisfies h'm ; he is thinking always how 
to get richer; he estimates the circumetances which will 
bring a rise or fall, and deduces the means that will make 
bim gain it. Certainly he will make his fortune, but what 
will he do with it? Which of the two is right? It may 
perhaps well be the Mussulman, for what is money good 
for except to enjoy it, and to make othersenjoy it? But in 
this world, where the ‘struggle for life’ of the prehie- 
toric forest is continued in economic relations, he who acts 
and foresees will drivs out him who enjoys and dreams. If 
we wish to understand the Israelite of the Middle Ages, 
his ideas, customs, and beliefs, it is here that they must be 
studied.”’ 

Finally, what {s the way out of all these troubles ? 
M. Laveleye’s answer fs, an Oriental confederation. If 
the races of the Biiran Peniasula can be made to 

inderstand that itis not to their interest to fight one 
another upon the slightest pretext, but rather to live 
together in toleration and harmony, their independence 
and prosperity 1s; possible ; otherwise, says our author, 





‘thelr destiny will be that of Poland; they will be 
divided between their powerful neighbors or swallowed 
whole by the strongest. Quod Dei avertant”’ (sic). 

The ‘‘ Balkan Peninsula” may from this be seen to 
be a work of interest not only to the statesman, but to 
the historian, the journalist, the ethnologist, the politi- 
cal economist, and the general student. It'is"filled with 
facts told in a lively and graphic mauner and with re- 
fiections mature and well digested, and must remain 
permanently the standard work of reference upon the 
Balkan question. 





MODERN ITALIAN POETS.’ 


In his preface Mr. Howells tells us that this volume 
has grown out of studies begun twenty years ago in 
Italy, and continued as time and opportunity permitted. 
It was not his purpose to represent fully the Italfan 
poetry of the period which it covers chronologically, 
but he does not ignore any principal name among those 
Itallan poets who sympathized with the geners] move- 
ment of thought which has resulted in national freedom 
and unity. Itis this sympathy of feeling among so 
many diverse styles and gifts that gives this volume a 
certain unity easily discerned even in the casual read- 
ing. Mr. Howells begins his story with a characteris- 
tically charming and sem{i-humorous account of that 
revival of Arcadia which turned Italy into a nest of arti- 
ficial singing birds at the cloze of the seventeenth cent 
ury, and which has furnished writers since that day 
with no end of humorous similes snd anecdotes, From 
the date of this artificial forcing of the muse, which was 
carried on throughout Italy by the establishment of 
num berless academies and poetic societies, Mr. Howells 
tells the story of the poetic development of Italy to the 
present time in a series of brief biographic and critical 
sketches, devoting a considerable space to such writers 
as Alfierl, Manzoni, and Leopard!. The eleven poets 
whose careers are sketched and whose work {s character- 
ized in these chspters have, for the most part, little In 
common except their devotion to the general sentiment 
of liberty and their hatred of tyrannies and oppressions 
of all kinds. In style, in spirit, in breadth of know)- 
edge, and in quality of poetic gift there Is the greatest 
diversity. Mr. Howells writes sympathetically for the 
most part,-but with a humorous appreciation of the 
occasional Italian extravagances and of the personal in- 
consistencies of the poets who pass under his hand, 
One of the most charming features of his book is to be 
found in the numerous translations which he gives of 
characteristic passages. These translations are from his 
own hand, and are done with skill and finish. The 
book will find nota few readers who will be glad to 
make use of so agreeable an introduction to modern 
Italian poetry, and who will rejoice that s0 competent a 
hand ss Mr. Howells’s has rendered so much of this 
verre into English. 





Prison Life in Siberia By Fedor Dostoleffsky. Trans- 
lated by H. Sutherland Edwards. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers.) This is not a recently written book. Indeed, 
we believe another translation was brought ont in this 
country scme years ago. The publication of that before us 
Was, we suppose, caused by the great and deserved popu- 
larity attained here by the translations from the Russian of 
this novelist’s stories. The work has nothing to do with 
the political prisoners of Siberia. It is a detailed and in- 
tensely realistic—often painfully realistic—record of the 
prison life of an educated Russian of noble birth condemned 
to hard labor for aesassinating his wife. It purports to have 
been related to Dostoleffsky by the prisoner himself. How- 
ever much of fiction there may be in the form of the narra- 
tive, it is beyond doubt that the author bas an intimate 
knowledge of the facts. The picture he presents of Russian 
convict life is a revolting one. There is less of cruelty on 
the part of the prison officials than most readers would 
expect to find. Indeed, the most degrading features of this 
prison life arise from the fact that within the confines of the 
prison itself altogether too much liberty is allowed the con- 
victs. Drunkenness, fighting, theft, andcther vices are, it 
seems, carried on witb slight restraint. If we accept the 
writer’s description, one is forced to regard the Russian 
prison not as areformatory, por even as an intelligent in- 
stitution of punishment, but rather as a community of 
criminals, each of whom carries on within certain limits his 
old trade, so to speak, in this community. The story of 
this life is distasteful and disagreeable in its minuteness of 
relation. But through it all there isa kind of horrible fas- 
cination which holds the reader's attention as in a vise. 
One by one the narrator tekes up the h'stories of the lives 
and crimes of his fellow-priconers, analyz+s the character of 
each, and makes of exch @ wonderfully subtie and strong 
study of depraved human nature. Brutality, active vicious 
ness, animal instincts of the worst sort, minds trained to 
criminaliiy and void of all better feeling —these surrounded 
and pressed upon him. But none cf these things so im- 
pressed him, and so impresses the reader through him, asthe 
stolidity characteristic of almost all these men. In many 
ways criminals appeared to him like children. Outside of 
their instincts and training for crime they were talkative, 
full of gossip, fond of trifies, easily pleased by simple things 
and easily vexed by imaginary slights. Bat when he came 
to study their feelings in regard to their crimes, he asserts 


' Modern Italian Poets ; Essays and Versions. By W. D. Hows 
ells. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) 





that he never remarked the least sign of repentance, not 
even the slightest uneasiness, with regard to the crime 
committed. ‘* Certainly,”’ he adds, ‘‘ vanity, evil examples, 
deceitfulnese, and false shame were responsible for much 
On the other hand, who can claim to have sounded the 
depths of these hearts given over to perdition, and to have 
found them closed to all light? It would seem, ali the 
same, that during so many years I ought to have been able 
to notice some indication, even the most fagitive, of some 
regret, some moral suffering. | positively saw nothing of 
the kind.” 


When one picks up the Pulitical Science Quarterly he ex- 
pects to find matter enough of philosophic interest, but 
does not expect to find anything of romantic interest. This 
latter element, however, has been supplied in” the current 
number of the Quarterly by Lewis J. Huff, in an article on 
Ferdinand Lassalle, the founder of the German Social 
Democracy. Lassalle was indeed a character of the heroic 
type. Beautifal in person, brilliant in intellect, magnetic, 
sympathetic, he was an acknowledged power in German 
society while still a young man, and his career was as 
brilliant as it was sad. Even while in the university he 
had the personal friendship of Humboldt, and was regarded 
by Heine as the true child of the newera. Of Jewish birth, 
he was a fighter as well as a thinker, and it was this love 
of combat which made him the greatest agitator Germany 
has produced during the century. Along with the immorte! 
race-sorrow of Israel which made him the prophet of a new 
emancipation, he had a love for pleasure which drove him 
into complications which introduced the romantic part of 
his history. The story of his life has been often told, but is 
of such interest that only the lack of space forbids our re- 
peating it here. Another article in the same journal which 
must be given a high rank is that of Dr. Edwin R. A. Selig- 
man, on ‘‘ The Inter-StateCommerce Law.’’ Mr. Seligman 
is neither a radica) nor a reactionary on the railway ques- 
tion. He gives up completely the theory of the old school- 
man that free competition wi!l solve the railway problem. 
He accepts the Ratlway Commission as the most practical 
measure for the present. As an argument for the justice of 
existing legislation it is perhaps the strongest that has been 
made. We do not, however, we confess, admire the way in 
which Mr. Seligman sneers at the radical movements of the 
Grangers as crude, and his characterization of Mr. Had- 
son’s inspiring book on the ‘“‘ Railways and the Republic” as 
‘partisan and unscientific.’’ These smack a little of uni- 
versity narrowness and an inability to appreciate popular 
movements. Mr. Herbert L. Osgood’s article upon “‘ Eng- 
land and the Colonies’’ and Professor Arderson D. Morse’s 
‘Study of the Cauce of Secession”’ are both interesting to 
historical students. William Adams Brown’s presentation 
of ‘* State Control of Industry in the Fourth Century” is of 
interest to students of the questions of to-day quite as 
much as to those interested in general history. At that 
period the shippers, the miners, the fishermen, the butchers, 
the bakers, in fact most of the important trades, were under 
the direct control of the State, and there was socialism, ex- 
cept that the control was autocratic instead of democratic 
That the experiment resulted d'sastrously all know. 


Paddy at Home. By the Baron E. de Mandat-Grancey. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers.) This is a translation by 
Mr. A. P. Morton of the amnsing and clever book first 
printed in French under the title ‘Chez Paddy.”’ A casual 
examination inclines one to class it with the books on Eng- 
land and Scotland by the author’s fellow-countryman, 
** Max O'Rell.”” Bat acloser examination shows a work 
of much more serious purpose than those frivolous though 
amusing books. The Baron Mandat-Grancey made a care- 
ful and tolerably thorough study of the Irish people, with 
special reference to the land question. He attended polit- 
ical meetings on both sides, talked with leaders of both 
parties, lived with landlords who were actually undergo!ng 
at the time the unpleasant experience of being boycotted, 
sought out and talked with the small farmers, and examined 
as closely as he could many cases of the deepert wretched- 
ness among the peasantry. He describes what he saw with 
animation, and doubtless with exactness. His book is 
accordingly valuable as a personal record of observation 
and as a collection of significant and important illustrative 
facts. When he theorizes on there facts the anthor’s pages 
are less valuable. He evidently came to the question 
with a strong belief that the right of freedom of contract 
was indisputable. Naturally, he was amazed to find that 
the present Irish land laws give the tenants, though in a 
very imperfect degree, some relief from this crushing so- 
called “natural law.’’ An absolute unbellever in the 
power of the government to interfere between tenant and 
landlord, he naturally has a poor opinion of the Land 
League, and believes that the adoption of Gladstone’s meas- 
ures would only make things worse. Throughout the book 
he assumes, as do many other writers on the Tory side of 
the question, that home rule is practically equivalent to, or 
would be almost immediately followed by, the absolute 
independence of Ireland. Yet, however much one may dis 
sent from the writer’s conclusions, an hour spent in read- 
ing his book will not only be pleasantly occupied, but will 
result in gaining a deal of information on Irish matters 
presented in an agreeable, vivacious, and witty style. 


The Taw of Divorce. By A. Parlett Lloyd. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) This is virtually a law book. 
It reaches us in the pleasing guise of a popular maroon 
cloth binding; but doubtless there are copies in the con- 
ventional law sheep for those who prefer that style. On 
opening the volume the feature which strikes the eye is 
the abundant citation of law cases, in the manner com 
mon in law treatises. On scanning these citations more 
closely one observes that the manner is not exactly that 
of law treatises; the peculiarity being that sometimes 
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names of both parties are given, sometimes the name of 
one only appears, sometimes both names are withheld. 
There is a “table of cases’? which gives both names where 
the text gives only one; but this does not supply the defi- 
ciency where neither name is given. We must withhold 
approval of the plan until it has been tried; fearing that 
it will prove a style insufficient for the wants of lawyers, 
and superfiaous for general readers. A brief glance at 
the contents shows that the purpose is not to narrate the 
history of marriage or divorce in detail, nor to reform or 
defend abuses—though there are a few chapters tending 
in these directions—but to explain it as it exists in the 
United States, correctly and elaborately. Twenty-two of 
the twenty-five chapters are chiefly devoted to explaining 
the nature of ‘‘divorce’’ and of legal ‘separation,’ the 
validity of marriages: the conflict of laws of various 
countries on the subject; the residence necessary for a 
divorce suit; the causes or grounds of divorce in the 
various States; the modes of conducting a sult; and the 
connected topics, alimony, custody of children, and restric- 
tions on subsequent marriage. All persons called to ad- 
vise or decide on an American divorce suit will find this 
compend very helpful. 


Living Lights. By Chsries F, Holder. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. #2) A remarkably attractive 
presentation of a fascinating phase of na‘ural history. As 
the sub-title tells us, Mr. Holder's design is to give a popu- 
lar account of phosphorescent animals and vegetables, The 
author’s previously published ‘‘Ivory King” and ‘* Marvels 
of Animal Life’’ were eagerly welcomed as among the most 
entertaining and stimulating popular scientific books forthe 
young. The present volume possesses the same fascinating 
qualities. It is profusely illustrated with beantiful engrav- 
ings, and abounds in curious incidents and marvels of nat- 
ural history. One is fa'riy surprised to learn the number 
and variety of forms in which nature presents these charm- 
ing luminous phenomena. Mr. Holder finds these beautiful 
illuminations on the floor of the sea, in the atmosphere, in 
scores of forms of ‘*‘ vegetable lights,’’ in the tiny animal 
lives floating throngh the air, in luminous showers, in 
flashing finny light-bearers, and in other forms no less won- 
derful, each rivaling the other in beauty and marvelous- 
ness. It shonld he added that, whilescientific technicalities 
are carefully avoided, Mr. Holder’s experience as an ob- 
server and his reputation as a careful student of natural 
history insure accuracy and reliability in these wonderful 
fairy tales of natural science. 





Brentano ts one of the masters of the difficult art of fairy- 
story writing. Last year a volume of his tales from the 
prees of A. C, Armstrong & Son (New York) found instant 
favor, so extremely clever and captivating were the quaint 
and original fancies and devices of this most original writer. 
The success of the earlier vclume has no doubt prepared 
the way for the success of a new group of stories from the 
same writer, issued by the same publishers, under the title 
of New Fairy Tales from Brentano, The longest and most 
interesting story of the five printed here is the well-known 
tale of ‘‘ Gocke), Hinkel, and Cockeleia,’’ a story extremely 
difficu!t to translate, for various reasons, and one which has 
been more than once given up in despair by trans'ators. In 
this instance, however, entire success has crowned the 
effort. of (he translater, the daughter of the well kaown 
German poet Freiligrath. The volume is full of entertain- 
ment, is printed from a large, clear type, and illustrated in 
colors of sufficient brilliancy to satisfy the exacting readers 
to whom it will go. 


The Fortunes of Words; Letters toa Lady By Frederice 
Garlands, Ph D. (New York: A. Lovell & Co.) Dr. Gar- 
landa’s object seems to be to make a dry subject interest 
ing. It is only fair to say that, so far as our experience goes, 
he succeeds. H's books, we find, are read with interest by 
those who would quickly drop a more solld and technical 
treatise. In the ‘ F rtunes of Words’’ our author enters 
into the discussion of etymology sand tells the story of some 
words. He docs not go back to Adam or to the Flood, per 
haps, but he often traces his genealogies back to Sanscrit. 
The object of all etymological study js to get at the primary 
sense of a word. One sees what a striking point Mr. 
Ruskin often makes by a knowledge of etymology. ‘‘The 
Fortunes of Words” will prove usefal as wel! as interest 
ing to the general reader. Wo cordially recommend it to 
all who are not disposed to become special students, but 
yet desire soms general information. 


Text-Book of Zovlogy. For Juntor Students. By Henry 
Alleyne Nicholson, MD, D 8c, etc, etc , Regius Professor 
of Natnral History in the University of Aberdeen. Fourth 
edition, revised and enlarged. (New York: D Appleton & 
Co. Professor Nicholson’s work has long been valued as 
a succinct and remarkably clear classification of zodlogical 
data. Limited by the requirements of a text-book, the 
work is extremely condensed. Brevity and precision have 
guided every sentence of the writer. We do not believe 
that anything redundant could be found. While the close- 
ness of its style prevents it from becoming popular with 
the general reader, its completeness, comprshensiveness, 
and scientific accuracy make ft invaluable as a class-book. 
It is profusely illuctrated and equipped with an adequate 
giossary of technical terms, and also with an index, which 
render it useful as a book of handy reference. 

The Story of the Lite of Queen Vietorva, by the Rey. W. W. 
Tulloch, has been revised by her Majesty. It naturally, 
therefore, contains fewer anecdotes than most books of the 
kind, but the reader has the satisfaction of knowing beyond 
doubt that those told are true. The author has drawn 
pretty ‘ully on the Queen’s published diaries and on other 
sources. There is, of course, a certain amount of perfanct- 








ory loyalty and enthusiasm about all ‘‘ Lives’’ of this kind 
written on the occasion of a special anniversary. But to 
those who are not disposed to be overcritical—and jit should 
be said that this book is mainly designed for boys and girls 
—the volume will be found a graphic and entertaining story 
of the life of a woman whose many excellent personal qual- 
ities have"jastly been the pride and admiration of her sub- 
jects. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 


Mr. A. L. Tackerman’s Short History of Architecture (New 
York: Charles &cribner’s 8o0ns ; $1 50) is a model of con- 
ciseness and clearness. It will serve to acquaint beginners 
in the study of architecture with the fundamental princt- 
ples and the chief historical facts eonnected with the sub- 
ject. It is illustrated by many elaborate plans. Such a 
volume is often called for, and we know of nothing of its 
kind so simple and yet so satisfactory as this book. 

Mr. Charles Follen Adams is one of the best known of 
professional American humorists, and one of the few of 
that number whose fnn is tempered by a strong reserve of 
common sense and a genuine touch of pathos. His Dialect 
Ballads, jast published by the Harpers, contains some very 
good specimens of German dialect poems, and one or two 
specimens, not so happy, of New England dialect. There 
are numerous comic illustrations, 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

Henry Holt & Co., New York, publish two additional vol- 
umes of J. A. Doyle’s Hnglish Colonies in America, devoted 
to the Puritan colonies. The very interesting’papers which 
Mrs. J H. Walworth has been eontribnting to the ‘‘ Evan- 
ing Post,’’ under the title of Southern Si/howettes, are now 
issued in book form. Mr. Mason’s ‘*P. rsonal Traits of 
British Authors’ suggested to Helen Gray Cone and Miss 
Jeannette L Gilder the application of a similar method to 
literary women, and they have accordingly compiled Jen 
Portraits of Literary Women, by Themselves and Others, in 
two volumes. (New York: Cassell & Co.)—-From the 
Century Company we have received Mr. Stockton’s new 
story, The Hundredth Man, in a very attractive style of 
binding. The Brownies ; Their Book, by Palmer Cox, will 
preserve in a very handsome and permanent form the gro 
te‘queand amusing poems and illustrations which bave 
appeared in the ‘‘St Nichelas ’’ for many months past.—- 
Longman, Green & Co have issned in the form of a long 
quarto, with numerons illustrations, Andrew Lang’s trane- 
lation of Johnny Nut and the Golden Goose, from the 
French of Charles Deulin ——From the press of G. P. Put 
nam‘s Sons, New York, comes a new edition of W. 8. 
Mayo’s Kalvwlah, a book which attained considerable 
popularity many years ago. This edition is profacely illus- 
trated, and is printed in a small quarto form Mr.8 8 
Cox adds to his earlier books of travel the Jsles of the 
Princes ; or, the Pleasures of Pinkipo.—-Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York, send us several interesting publications, includ- 
ing an iilustrated book of edventure, Ran Away from the 
Dutch ; or, Borneo from South to North The Life and Times 
of John Jay, by William Whitelock, contains, bestdes an ac- 
count of oneof the most eminent men of the Revolutionary 
period, a sketch of public events from the opening of the 
Revolution to the election of Jefferson. The Rey. Alfred J. 
Church adds to his many and admirable publicationa for 
young readers, With the King at Oxford; A Tale of the 
Great Rebellion ——From Macmilian & Co., New York, 
comes a new novel from thie author of‘ Hogan, M P.,”’ 
Isma’s Children. D. Appieton & Co. send us a new vol- 
ume in their series of English Worthies, entitled C/averhouse 
Henry George Versus Henry George, by R C. Rutherford, is 
well described by its second title, A Heview —-A D F 
Randolph & Co., New York, have issued the first volume of 
the Biblical Illustrator, by the Rav. Joseph Exell this 
volume containing all the Gospel of St. Matthew.———Ginn & 
Co, of Boston, have added to their ‘t College Series of 
Greek Authors’ Homer’s J/iad, Books I and III, edited 
by Thomas G Ssymour.——Cazrhing & Batley, Baltimore, 
send usthe Memorials of a Ssuthern P.anter, by Susan Dabney 
Smedes ——-Harper Brothers have published 4 second sertes 
of essays by Vernon Lee, entitled Juveni/ia. Songsef the Mexi- 
can Searis @ new volume of vorse by Joaquin Miller. Garden 
Secrets contains some of the last writing of Philip Bourke 
Marston. South County Neighbors, by Esther B. Carpenter, 
is a volume of ske!ches describingin a familiar and graphic 
way certain types of people to bs found in the Narragan- 
sett country. Mrs. D. A. Liscoln’s Boston School Kitchen 
Text-Book is an attemp* by a very comp3tent person to pro 
vide lessons in cooking for the us3 of public and industrial 
schools G P. Putnam's Sons, New York, bave put their 
imprint on a volume of studies of rural lifein Eagland by Dr 
Augustus Jessopp, entitled Arcady—For Better, for Worse 
Professer George J. Raymmond bas madea small collection 
of pocms and issued them under the title Sketches in Song. 
Two volumes of a series entitled Hnglish History by Contem- 
porary Writers treat of the misrule of Henry the Third, and 
Edward the Third and his wars ——Samuel Loomis’s Mod- 
ern Cities and their Religious Problems comes to us from the 
Baker & Taylor Co., New York. Voice Culture and Elocution 
by William T. Rose, is a new revised edition of a well-known 
work ——George H. Ellis, Boston, sends us The Cabin in the 
Ciearing and Other Puems, by Benjamin 8. Parker.——R>?- 
land E, Robinson’s novel, Zlisha's Shop, a familiar descrip- 
tion of life in a corner of New England, ts issued by the 
Forest and Stream Pabii:hing Co., New York.—~—The Na- 
tonal School of Elocution and Oratory, Pailadelphia, hava 
jast brougist out Best Things from the Best Authors, Volume 
V -—Henry Holt & Co. »dd to their Leisure Hour Series a 
new novel by W. E. Norris, Major and Minor, in two vol- 
umes ——From London (Walter Scott) comes a voluma of 
short stories by the late Philip Bourke Maraton, called, For 














———s 
a Song's Sake, and Other Stories ‘The New Engiand Pnb 
lishing Co., of Boston, send us Acts and Anecdotes of Authors, 
by Charlies M. Bsr:ows.——/H/id in the Heart \g a pretty little 
volume with short Bible readings for every day in the year, 
selected and arranged by Mrs. EF. H. Richards (New York 
Thomas Whittaker. 75 cents). 


~-Tae conclusion of Kinglaks’s history of the Crimean 
war is now in press 

—Mr. Alfred Anstin will publish throngh Macmillan & 
Co. a new poem, ‘*‘ Prince Lucifer.’ 

—The “ Engineering and Building Record”’ is now the 
title of the paper hitherto known 
Engineer.”’ 

—Cannon Farrar’s new volume entitled Every-Day 
Christian L\fe, or Sermons by the Way,’’ will be published 
immediately by Thomas Whittaker. 

—Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, the best of our tranalators 
from the Russian, has eatled for St. Petersburg, and wil! 
spend some months in that country. 

—The series of articles which Professor Max Miiller has 
been contributing to ‘Good Words” will shortly be pub- 
lished under the title of ‘‘ Biographies of Words.” 

—Robert Louis Stevenson has written a spirited ballad 
called ‘‘ Ticonderoga,’ and ‘t will appear, with several 
illustrations, tn the Christmas number of ‘‘Scribner.”’ 

—The Dante Society will shortly publish the concordance 
of the ‘Divina Commed'a”’ which has been prepared b 
Professor Fay, of the National Deaf-Mate College in Wash 
ington. 

—Lady Brassey, author of ‘* A Voyage Around the World 
lo the Yacht ‘Sunbeam,’”’ and of other bright and popular 
books of travel, dled on board the ‘‘ Sunbeam ”’ on Septem 
ber 14, while on a voyage to Australia 

—Mrs. Forbes, the wife of the well-known naturalist and 
explorer, has recently written an account of the adventures 
which befell her during her travels with her husband in the 
Eastern Archipelago. The book is to bear the title ‘* Insu 
linde ”’ 

—The address of Professor George H. Palmer on “ Ex- 
penses at Harvard,’ which was published in The Christian 
Union during the summer, has now been issued in pam- 
phiet form, with the addition of a very interesting corre- 
spondence called out by the speech. 

—A series of unpublished Istters written by Charles 
Dickens will appear in ‘‘ The English Illustrated Magazire ” 
during the coming year. A paper containing some per- 
sonal remin{iecences of Dickens by Toole, the comedian, will 
also be brought out in this clever periodical. 

—The foundations of the library of Walter Basant’s Peo 
ple’s Palace, in the East End of London, hav. just been 
laid, and the buildirg will be completed in about eight 
months. It will hold nearly a quarter of a million volumes. 
A large number of books have already been contributed. 

—‘* Grant in Peace”? is the title of a personal memoir by 


as the ‘ Sanitary 


Ganeral Adam Bideau. It takes up General Grant’s career 


at the point where it was left off in his own memoirs, as 
well as in General Badean’s Military History—that ts, at the 
close of the war and the surrender of Lee. (General Grant 
was aware of General Badean’s intention to give these 
memoirs to the world, approved his purpose, and assisted 
hispreparations. 8.8. Scranton & Co., of Hartford, will 
be the publishers. 

—Two brief unpublished letters from Thackeray to the 
Brookflelds are printed in ‘The Critic’’ of October 8, to- 
gether with a fragment whose preserce among her letters 
Mrs. Brookfield is unable to account for. It is an an 
nouncement, dated March 18, 1862, and ending abruptly at 
the foot of the page, of the writer’s resignation of the 
editorship of ‘‘ The Cornhill.’”’ It is addressed ‘‘To Con- 
tributors and Correspondents,’’ and {s written in the true 
Thackerayan manner. 

—-At the suggestion of Meesrs. Benjamin & Bell, the pub 
lishers, Mr. Appleton Morgan has added to his forthcoming 
volame, ‘‘ Shakespeare in Fact and in Criticism,’’ a chapter 
dealing with the Donnelly cipher, so called, Mr. Morgan 
proposing to demonstrate that while the Donnelly method 
is a herotc treatment of the Baconian theory, yet it appears 
to be impossible from a structural analysis, as well as from 
the history of the Folio of 1623, that any interwritten 
matter shou!d be therein included. 

—The London ‘‘Athenw#am ”’ says that ‘if there is one 
form of literary art in which the Americans of the present 
hour excel all the world, it is the novelette. The short 
stories of Mr. Bret Harte, Mr. F. Stockton, Mr. Joaqnin 
Miller, Mr. James, Mr, Howells, and many others, form 
one of the most important sections of the imaginative liter- 
ature of our time—a time, it must be remembered, when 
prose fiction hastaken the place of the drama—has eup- 
planted, indeed, all the other objective forms of literary 
art. Noman can write good prose fiction who does not 
respect it—who does not realize the trath of Mr. Raskin’s 
saying that a page of perfect dialogue like that in ‘Guy 
Mannering’ !s as precious and rare as perfect poetry.” 

—Mr. H. Rider Haggard has written a trenchant letter to 
the London ‘ Times’ concerning an American copyright 
for English anthors. [le expresses the opinion that a 
climax must come soon in the relations of author and pab- 
lisher separated by the ocean, and thinks that either a for- 
eign author must firally and forever be p:onourced ocut- 
side of the law, or hia right to some remuneration, however 
humble, must be legally acknowledged. He is at present 
engaged in collecting specimens of thirteen pirated 
editions of a single work. Lis ** Alan Quatermain ’ 
pirated from uncorrected proofs, which had darkly 
mysteriously found thelr way to America. He calls apon 
Congress to prevent such discreditable incidents by proper 
legisiation. 
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412 THE OHRISTIAN UNION. Vol. 36, No. 16. 
RB Can any of your readers tell me who wrote and where I can | The sun’s rays had become focured through the glass of 
j NQUIRING RIENDS. find these — resem sa nha aes a pair of spectacles which were shown in the window 

‘Serene I fold my > 
' aya tect to The Chrt Nor care for wind nor tide nor sea. and thus ignited a shade. 
[ Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- I rave no more ’gainst time and fate, pam 

tian Union, accompanted with ¢ postage stamp, will receive a reply For, lo! my preteen come te me. The carriage which was made by the United States 
etther tireugh the columns of the paperor by personal letter. The Government especially for the use of Lafayette during 


answer will be given as promptly as praciicatle } 


What can be said to one whose rest in the faith of the Incar 


nation is disturbed by the claims made for Buddha and other 
incarvations of divinity through the past centuries? Our Su- 
preme God is the Father of all these count'ess millions, and 
does it not rather incline a catholic mind toward a form of 
Unitarianism’ Shall we deny all anterior tncarnations and 
truths revealed. as claimed, from the Invisible to the children 
of men? 

2. What exp!anation can be made of the Biblical statements In 


the Fourth ‘ommaindment and elsewhere, that God rested from 
the work of creation on the seventh day, as viewed in the light 
of the revelations of his works made by science ? 

$8. Not an injunction doI find in the New Testament regard” 
ing the keeping of a Sabbath day; and I do not know which 1s 


most in accoriance with the spirit of Christianity, to refuse or 


to go with friends for a drive, for sketching or traveling, upon 
the Lorl’s D.y, when other days are dented them for such bene- 
fits P. B.D. 


1 Incarnation and inspiration are quite distinct. We 
see no reason to doubt that God’s Spirit has dwelt within 
and infiaenced the god, the wise, and the true of all eras, 
epochs, and races, and that every man who has testified to 
the truth and inspired to a higher and nobler life has been 
illuminated by that Light which lighteth every man. But 
one needs only to glance at the stories of Baddhistic incar 
nation to be satisfied that there has been but one incarna- 
tion in the world's history, that there is but One in whom 
God tabernacled, making himself manifest to humanity in 
the flesh. Why thestory of this incarnation has not spread 
more rapldly over the wor!d is one of the mysterles of his- 
tory. Wecan only say that it is the plain duty of every 
man who believes in this incarnation to fight to th? death 
every apathy, apostasy, and division among Christians 
which hinders the more rapid diffasion of its glad tidings. 
2 The phrase ‘‘ God rested” is to be interpreted in the light 
of the usage of Oriental literature, in which poetry, law, 
and philosophy were all intermingled. It is a poetic figure, 
to be interpreted, if at all, as indicating that the work of 
creation was ended, and tre work of redemption, fit for the 
Lord’s rest day, began. 3. The Jewish Sabbath is not en- 
forced by the New Testament; the Lord’s Day is a new 
festival which commemorates, not the creation, but the res- 
urrection. Whether yon sball write, walk, sketch, and the 
like upon that day must depend upon your judgment as to 
what would be advantageous for the spiritual well being of 
the race ; not merely for you personally to do, but for the 
commauaity todo. In our judgment, the more secular avo- 
cations and amusements can be kept out of the day without 
making it a day of burden and of bondage, the better for 
humanity. 

1 wish to get some information that perhaps you can give. The 
Secretary of the Treasury has been taking up bonds of the Gov- 
ernment not now due, and paying a premium for their sar- 
render. Now. I often see it stated in the paper that when these 
bonds were issued the Government reserved the option of taking 
them up before the date of payment, providing that a United 
S:ates bond could be sold for a lower rate of interest than toese 
were drawicg. It is obvious that this has been the case for -ome 
time. Can youtellif there is any truth in this statement, and 
if so, what exense there ia for our officlals for not taking advan- 
tege of the option? I believe the Nation should keep the utmost 
good faith with ths bondhoider, and that no advantage should 
be taken of any doubtful construction of language to cut down 
the interest promised, but at the same time the taxpayer is en- 
titled to as much consideration as the bondholder. B. 

If the writer will refresh his memory, he will recall the fact 
tha: the four per cent. and four and one-half per cent. bonds 
which the Government is now purchasing at a premium 
were issued for a positive number of years, and were issued 
to take up another and earlier issue of bonds which did 
bear the option he refers to. These later bonds have no 
option ; if they had, hs may be sure the Government wonld 
not be paying a premiumonthem The Government never 
waives its rights—it is a great stickie> for them all. 


“Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he js old 
he will not depart from it.” Did Solomon intend to teach in 
this that to be “ born again” was not necessarily needful, or did 
he have knowledge of the “ new birth”’? Is it possible to train 
up a child in the way heshould go? My father wishes mo to 
send the above inguiry to you. He says he understood you to 
teach, in your article upon John the Baptist, in a Sunday-school 
Lesson long since, that it is possible for aman to have grown 
up without having sinned, and to live so. We will thank you 
very mach for an answer to this, and will appreciate your 
trouble. * 

We believe that it is possible to train up a child in the 
way he should go, but not to so train him that he shall 
never sin. Do yon know any Caristian who never 
sinncd? We have met a few who thought themselves to be 
sinless, but their neighbors generally entertained a different 
opinion. We believe it is en‘irely possible so to train upa 
child as that he will be from the cradle a child of God, 
needing, indeed, to repent of sin when he has dore wrong, 
and to eeck forgiveness and divine help, but trained so to 
do this from childhood that it will become as habitual to 
seck the Saviour s help as to take his daily bread. 

Twente-five or more years ago I had a small literar, maga- 
zine (the name I have forgotten) which contained a poem writ- 
ten by George D. Prentice. It was an argument to prove im- 
mortality, the best | ever read. and the most sublime language 
lever caw in print. It was addressed toa real or imaginary 
person called Samantha. If I temember aright, it comimenced 
with these words: “It cannot be that earth is man’s only 
abiding-place,”’ and closed with these: “* We shall live again, 
Samantha.’ Can any of your readers tell me where I can 
&a te aée 





I stay my haste, I make delays, 

For what avails this eager pace ? 

I stand amid the eternal ways, 

And what is mine shall know my face 
The stars come nightly to the sky, 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 

Nor time nor space, nor deep nor high, 


Can keep my own away from me.” 
H.L. B. 


A. F.C. asked for the concluding stanzas of the following 
poem by Gaorge Arnold, written at ** Strawberry Farms,” N. J. 
1868: 

JUBILATE. 
Gray distance hid each shining sail, 
By ruthless breezes borne from me: 
And, Jessening, fading, faint and pale, 
My ships went forth to sea 


Where misty breakers rose and fell 
I stood and sorrowed hopelessly ; 

For every wave had tales to tell 
Of wrecks far out at sea. 


To-day a song 1s on my lips ; 
Karth seems a paradise to me; 
For God is good, and, lo ! my ships 


Are coming home from sea! E. R. 
What is the origin of the pawnbroker’s sign of the three 
golden balls ? M 


Brewer’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Phraseand Fable”’ says: ‘‘ The 
emblem of St. Nicholas, who is said to have given three 
purses of gold to three virgin sisters to enable them to 
marry. As the cognizance of the Medici family, it proba- 
bly represents three golden pills—a punning device on the 
name. Be this as it may, it is from this Lombard family 
(the first great money-lenders in England) that the sign has 
been appropriated by pawnbrokers.”’ 


Can yon tell me the names of the author and composer of 
the words and tune of the German patriotle song ** Wacht am 
Rhein ’’? Cc. G. 

The song was written in 1840 by Max Schneckenbnurger, a 
native of Thalheim, Wiirtemberg. The air was composed 
by Carl Wilhelm. 


Wil! some one give me through this colamn a plan for clear- 
ing Buffalo bugs from the floor and mop-board of a room, and 
a'so from trunks and bureau drawers? H. 8. L. 


G.—The address of Mrs F. Bottoma,*head of the organt- 
zation known as the King’s Danghters, is 18 Washington 
Place, New York City. 

Will you kindly give me information abont training-schools 
for nurses? If you cannot do so, will you tell me where I can 
getit’ Limit as to age, vacation, salary, hours? Do you have 
to stay there all the time? Sure of occupation? N. B. 

There is a book published by G P. Patnam’s Sons, 
Twenty-third Street, New York City, entitled ‘* Training- 
Schools for Narses,”’ which gives all the information that 
you want. The price is 60 cents. 


Can you tell me in your answers to correspondents where the 
““ Woman’s Exchange,” which used to be just off of Broadway 
on Nineteenth or Twentieth Street, has removed to? 

The address of the Exchange for Women’s Work is 329 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Will you inform me whether Sir Isaac Newton ever married, 
and, if he did, did he leave any descendants? I can find nothing 
about it in the encyclopedias. INQUIRER. 


He was uever married. 


Can't some of your contributors or subscribers tell us some 
way to catch, kill, trap, or in some way get rid of moles? * 


Will some one kindly give directions for silk rag curtains? 
Also the address of some firm where I can buy ribbons by the 
pound? Having a quantity of old silks, I wish to work them up 
n curtaias, L C.8. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 
It fs aaid that the slate-penctil factory at Castleton, 
Vt, is the only one fn the Usited States Ii employs 
twenty-five men and turns out 30 000 pencils daily. 








An ordinary elephant produces 120 pounds of Ivory, 
worth £80 Eagland consumes 650 tons (of which 
Sreffi:ld one-third) for which it fs necessary to kil! 
12 000 elephants yearly. 


Berlin Soctallets employed the other day, for the first 
time. women to distribu'e thelr pamphlets, and over 
eighty thousand were scattered around before the police 
found out what was going cn. 


It is said there are only twelve corporations in New 
York City at Iberty to tear up the streets at pleasure. 
If the destruction of streets is a symptom of progress, 
there is no city so progressive as New York.—[Cincin- 
nati Commercial Gazette 


Toere is & strange netural curiosity in Fayette 
County, Iodfana, known as Shaky Ai!l. It comprires 
about twelve acres, and is occasionally subject to trem- 
ulous movements affecting several acres of land. This 
phenomenon bas been noticed for fifty-eeven years, 


Fire and smoke {issuing fromthe show window of a 
desler In spectacles in Torquay attracted the attention 
of & passer-by, who enteted and aroused the proprietor. 





his visit to this country in 1824 is owned in Cnicago. 
Itis a quaint old ark, hung on big springs and wide 
straps, and from his lofty seat the old Frenchman used 
to descend to the ground by steps with many foldings. 


General Butler is reported as having told a Kansas 
City reporter that when he was a young man he was 
examined for an appointment asa Department clerk and 
came across this question: ‘ What States and Territo- 
ties would you cross in going from New York to the 
Pacific coast?” He didn’t know, and so he wrote 
** None; I would go around by Cape Hora.” 


Last season a short-lived extravagance was paper 
which had the appearance of having been rescued, half 
consumed, from the fire. With paper and envelope of 
this somewhat startling fashion, a young man sent a 
note thrcugh the post-office to a young laly friend- 
When {t came to her it had been stamped by the post- 
Office offistals, in bold letters, ‘‘ Racefved {a this condl- 
tion.” —[Courfer, 


In tearing down an old farmhouse, five miles from 
Monticello, workmen found an old time slave whip be 
tween the weather boarding and the log walls. It is 
made of a leather strap two Inches wide and about a 
footand a half long, fastened in a polished hickory 
handle some two feet long, with a string in the rod by 
which {t might be attached to the wrist It reminded 
one of old times —[ Atlanta Constitution, 


At the World’s Medical Congress at Washington it 
was shown that 1 person {n every 545 in this country ts 
insane ; but only 1 in every 618 in our native and in 
1097 of our colored population. The high average 
arises from the fact that 1 fn 250 of the foreigners in the 
country is insane. Insanity Is increasing at the rate of 
9 per cent. per annum. Since emancipaifon the num. 
ber of the fasane among the colored people has doubled. 


An American gentleman who has recently traveled 
through Japan says that the Japanese wil.in a few 
years be the greatest raflroad bullders {n the world. As 
yet there are only 370 miles of ratlroad in Japan, but 
many new roads are projected. The Japanese are good 
ratlroad patrons; for even when they have no busiaess 
to transact they will ride back and forth on the rail- 
road until they have spent their last cent. And the 
beggars In the large towns nearly always spend on a 
railroad trip the money which they get. 


Upon the belfry of Kauthaus, {2 Coblentz, there {s the 
head of a glant—bearded and helmeted with brass, 
The glant’s head is known as ‘‘ the man In the Custom- 
H uee ;” and whenever a couniryman meets a clilzen of 
Coblen'z away from that place foxtead of saying, 
‘* How are all our friends in Coblentz ?” he asks, ‘' How 
{s the man in the Custom-House 1’ At every stroke of 
the bell which sounds the hours upon the clock the 
mouth of the giant opens and shuts with great force, as 
if it were trying to say, {in the words of Longfellow, 
“ Time was—time te—time !s past.” —[ Universal Tinker. 


Willlam Russel Sever, the oldest graduate of Harvard 
College end the oldest male resident of Plymouth, died 
in Plymouth, Mass., the other day, aged ninety-six years. 
He entered Harvard in 1808, and was graduated in 1811 
in the class witn Elward Everett, the Rav. Nathaniel 
Langdon Frothingham, pastor of the First Church, 
Boston ; the Rev. Samuel C Gilman, the distinguished 
Unitarian divine of Charlesion, 8 C.; Dr. Edward 
Roynolds, John C, Gray, Harrlson Gray Otls, Jr , Judge 
Eben Lane. Judge Benjamin F. Dankin, Dr. William 
Perry, of Exeter, N. H.; Charles P. Curtls William 
Powell Mason, and Professor John White Webster, 
who murdered Dr. Parkman. None of this class sur- 
vive, De. Perry having died during the past year. 


There Is a church {on B»ston the tower of which {s not 
owned by the society thet owns the church It is the 
Brattle Square Church, now owned by the First Baptist 
Society. The church is one of the earller works of 
Architect Richardson, and the tower, with its friez: 
colossal reliefs of Bartholdi, the sculp‘or of Liberty, is 
such an adornment to Commonwealth Avenue that, 
when there was 8 prospect of the church being torn 
dowa, there wss one of the characteristic Boston move 
ments started to ‘‘save” ft. Nothing was accomplished 
except the creation of some public sentiment, but when 
the young millfonaire, J. Montgomery Sears, who 
bought it, sold the church to its present owners, he 
reserved the tower and deeded ft in trust to the Memorial 
Soclety to bs preserved forever as & public monument 


“ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
STANDARD NOVELS 


AND 


Works of Reference 


PUBLISHED BY 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


New Library Hditwon. Complete in 25 octavo 
volumes. Extra cloth .75 per vol. In 
sets. Cloth, gilt top. $43 75. Half Morocco, 
$56.25. Half calf, gilt, marbled edges, $75. 

—_- Edition, with 135 extra steel plates (in all 

85 plates). Sets. In cloth boards, 25 vols., 
$02 50. Three quarters calf, extra, $112.50, 


DICKENS’S WORKS, 


The Standard Edition of the Works of Charles 
Dickens. Profusely Illustrated with Steel 
oe 8vo. Complete sets. 30 vols. Cloth, 


$60 

Handy Edition. Complete in 30 
Half cloth, 50 cents per vol 
$1 per vol. 


THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


Library Edition. Wlustrations by the autbor, 
Richard Doyle,and Frederick Walker Com- 
plete in 24 vols. 8vo. Price per set, English 
cloth, gilt, $43. 

Popular Edition. Complete in 26 vols, 12mo. 

yaaa Illustrated. Per set, cloth extra, 
250 


Siaderd Edi ion Complete in 26 vols _Pro- 
fusely I'lustrated with Steel Plates and Wood 
Engravirgs Large 8vo, cloth, gilttop. Also 
in English cloth style. $3 per vol. 

Handy Edition Complete in 27 vols. 
Half cloth, 50 cents per vol. 
per yol 


LIPPINCOTT’S BIOGRAPH- 
ICAL DICTIONARY, 


Contatning C »mplete and C ncise Biographical 
Sketches of the Eminent Persons of all Ages 








vols. 16mo. 
Half morocco, 


16mo 
Half morocco, $1 


and Countries. New Edition. Thoroughly 
Revised and Enlarged. By J. Tuomas, M.D., 
LL.D. 1vol. Imperial 8vo. Sheep, $12 


ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY 
OF AUTHORS, 


A Dictionary of English Literature and British 
and American Authors, Living and Deceased. 
By 8S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE. LL.D. 3vols. Imperial 
8vo. Extra Cloth, $22.50. Sheep, $25 50. 


LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER, 


A Complete Gocgeaphien) Dictionary of the 
World. New Edition of 1§80. Thoroughly 
Revised. Containing Supplementary Tables, 
with the most recent Census Returns. Royal 
8vo. Sheep $12. 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY. 


Standard Royal Quarto Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language. Unabridged. Profusely Illus- 
trated with Woodcuts and Full Page Plates 
Edition of 1857 Enlarged by the addition of 
a New Pronouncing Biographical oer 
anda new Pronouncing Gazetteer of the Worl 
Sheep, marbled edges. $10. Half Turkey 
morocco, marbled edges, $12. Half Russta, 
marbled edges, $12. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLO- 
PADIA. 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the 
People. Revised Popular Haition and Household 
Edition, Revised, with Numerous Full-Page 
Iliustrations, Wood Engravings, and Maps. 
In 10 yols., royal octavo. Bound In various 
styles, at prices ranging from $15 to $40. 


THE UNITED STATES 
DISPENSATORY, 


Fifteenth Edition. Ulustrated. Carefully Re- 
vised and Rewritten by Horatio C. Woop, 
M.D., LLD., J. P. Remineton, Ph G.. and 
8. P. Saptiter, PhD., F.C.S. 1vol. Royal 
8vo. Cloth extra, $7. Best leather, raised 
bands, $8. Half Sussia, raised bands, $9. 


A COMPLETE PRONOUNCING 
MEDICAL DICTIONARY, 


Embracing the Terminology of Medicine and 
the Kindred Sciences, with their Signification, 
Etymology, and Pronunciation. With an Ap- 
pendix. By Josep Tuomas, M.D., LL.D. Im- 
_ 8vo. 844 Pages. Extra cloth, $5. Sheep, 

6. 


SHARSWOOD’S BLACKSTONE 


Cemmentaries on the Laws of England. In 
Four Books. By Sir Witt1aAmM BLacksToNE, 
Knt. With Notes Selected from the Editions 
of Archbotd, Christian, Coleridge, Chitty, 
Stewart, Kerr, and others; Barron Field’s 
Analysis, and Additional Notes, and a Life of 
the Author. By George SHarswoop. Associ- 
ate Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania. 2vols. 8vo. Law sheep, $10. 


BOUVIER’S — DICTION- 


‘ 

A Law Dictionary, Adapted to the Constitution 
and Laws of the United States of America, 
and of the Several States of the American 
Union, with Reference to the Civil and other 
Systems of Foreign Law. By Joun Bouvier. 
Fifteenth Edition. Thoroughly Revised and 
Greatly Enlarged by Francts Rawis, Esq 
In this Eaition upwards of 700 New Titles _— 
been added to the Work. 2vyols. Royal 8yo. 
Law sheep, $15. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent 


by “+7 postage prepald, on receipt of the 
price, b 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


oa GLASS WINDOWS. 
MEMORIAL WORK A SPECIALTY, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine 8t., N. ¥. 








JUST PUBLISHED. THREE NOTABLE WORKS. 


HISTORY ()F THE 


By George Park Fisuer, D.D., LL.D., 
in YALE UNIVERSITY. 1 V 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


PROFESSOR OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 
OL., 8VO, WITH MAPS, $3.50. 


Prof. Fisher here presents in a single volume a complote history of the Christian Church, fully 
exhibiting also the relations of the history of Christianity and of the Church to contemporaneous 
secular history, and giving a suffictently complete survey of the history of theological doctrine. 
The work is designed, not for students only, but for intelligent readers generally, being in the 
best sense popular as well as scholarly and original. 


CHRISTIAN FACTS AND FORCES. 


By NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D., LL.D. 
$1 50. 


‘* These sermons are characterized by the same 
breadth of view, earnestness of spirit, compre- 
hensiveness of thought, and religious fervor 
which Dr. Smyth's readers have learned to look 
for in every work from his hand.”—[The Chris- 
tian Union. 


“The sermons are st el ge of clear and 
forcible exposrition.’’—[N. Y 


12mo, 


A WORK ON A NEW PLAN. 


THE STORY OF THE PSALMS. 
By HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D. 12mo, $1.50. 


In writing the story of some of the Psalms the 
desire of Dr. Van Dyke has been to bring these 
ancient poems into close connection with the 
lives and experiences of the men who wrote 
them. This method of connecting the Psalms 
with their authors is new, and the subject has 
| been treated in a fresh and suggestive manner. 





*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on reesipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York, 





TOLERANCE, 
BY PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 


16mo, 112 pages. Paper, 50c.; Cloth, 7&e. 


“Mr Brooks’s two lectures in eloquence, 
sweetness, and literary charm are what he 
always is when at all equal to himself. For 
their substance they lay down a dootiine cf 
tolerance which would at a touch bring all sec- 
tions of Christendom together on the basis of a 
tolerance which carries in it the promise of 
spiritual unity.”—[Independent. 


TWENTY SERMONS 
PHILLIPS BROOKS, 0.0. 


Fourth Thousand. 12mo, 378 pages, cloth, $1.75. 


“Their intense vitality, spiritual energy, sim- 
plicity of treatment, and directness of applica- 
tion, make them very: captivating and effect- 
ive.”"—[The Churchman. 


** He is to be pitied who is not moved by these 
sermons to elevate his standard of living.”— 
Watchman. 


THE STORY OF SALVATION: 


Or, oe on the Historic Study of 
the Bibl 


By Mrs. JEROME MERCIER. 16mo, 364 pages. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


ASHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


From the Earliest Times to the Pres- 
ent Day. . 


By _— RANSOME, M.A. With Maps and 
lans. 16mo, 522 pages. Cloth, $1.5?. 





Sent by mail, postpaid, on on receipt of price. 


EK. P. DUTTON & CoO., 


P ublishers, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


MISS PHELPS. 


THE GATES BETWEEN. 

$1.25, 

“We much prefer this book 
to either the immensely popu- 
lar ‘Gates Ajar’ or ‘Beyond 
the Gates.’ The story is one 
of striking power and beauty, 
and its thrilling grasp upon 
the reader is not intermitted 
till its close.”—[Zion’s Herald, 
Boston. 


‘“The first two chapters are a perfect 
love idyl. . . . No one can deny the purity 
and elevation in the tone of the book, the 
beauty of the style, and the power with 
which it appeals to the imagination, but in 
its theological teachings . . .”—[The Ad- 
vance, Chicago. 


JACK THE FISHERMAN. 
Illustrated. 50 cents. 

Seems to me the strongest tem- 
perance story of our time, says 
Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD. 

It is one of the most artistic 
and powerful temperance stories 
ever written. I wish it might be 
distributed by the million copies, 
says Mrs. MARY A. LIVER- 
MORE. 


*33 Tor sale by alt Booksellers Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00,, Boston. 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 





G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS 


HAVE NOW READY: 


The Gnostics and their Remains, Ancient 
and Mediaval, By C. W. Kina, M.A. 
Second edition. with im- 
portant additions, including a full bib 
liography prepared by Joseph Jacobs. 
Tg illustrations in the text, and 15 litho- 
graphic plates, containing 80 engraved 
figures from the original Gnostic Stones. 


Rewritten 


Limited letter-press edition, large octavo, 


“ 
0.00, 


CONTENTS.—Gnosticism and its Sources, 
the Worship of Mithras and Serapis, Abraxas 
Abraxaster and Abraxoid Gems, the Figured 
Monuments of Gnosticism, Templars, Rosi 
crucians, and Freemasons. 


The Revolutionary Movement of 1848- 
49 in Italy, Austria-Hungary, and 
Germany, with some examination of the 
previous thirty three years. By C. Ep 
MUND MAURICE, author of ‘‘ English 
Popular Leaders in the Middle Ages.” 
With illustrations. Limited 
octavo, cloth extra, $4.00. 


Edition, 


CHIEF CONTENTS.—The Triumphs of 
Despotism, First Efforts of Constitutional 
ism, Faith and Law against,Despotism, Lan 
guage and Learning against _Despotism, 
Despotism retires before Constitutionalism, 
First Mutterings of the Storm, the Down 
fall of Despotism, the Struggle of the Races, 
the Revolution breaks into Separate Parts, 
Last Efforts of Constitutionalism, the Death 
Struggle of Freedom. 


List of autumn publications sent on appli- 
cation. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New York and London. 


CHOIR LEADERS 


are invited to make the ensuing season their most 
successful one, by adopting one of Ditson & Co.’s 
books, which are most carefully compiled, and con. 
tain the newest wo: ks of the best composers. 


A ANTHEM BOOK. ($1 25. or 





lenses every bod ys 14) on ‘ 
ver Large es. 
Ditson & Co, , rm 


DRESSLER’S 8AORED 7 ELECTIONS, 
——— r doz.) large and var 


J EHOVAH'S s PRAISE. ($1, or $9 rer doz ) 

n,a new Churoh Musto Book of 

Hae $A roo Many New Anthems and 
Metrical Tunes. 


Other well-known books with good Anthem Col- 
lections are; Emerson’s ANTHEMS OF 


PRAISE ; Henshaw’s LAUS DEO; Palmer 
ay Trowbridge’s SANTORAL ; Leslie’ s VOX 
AUDIs, and the SHEPARD CHURCH 


COLLEC TION. Price of each, $1,or $9 per 
ad _ Choirs or Quartets will find good music 


AMERIOAN MALE OHOIR. ‘$1 or 39 


Dow's Seecred 4 Quartets for 
inie gk a $2 Cloth, $1.75 Boards. 


Also send for lists of our 3,000 Octavo pieces 
costing 5 to 10 cts. each. 


Any Book Mailed for Retail Price 


OLIVER DITSON & 00., Boston. 


C, H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 





GRAND GL’ GIFT derra de Sirti as erating 


NE to an 
agent in every wow own, * pest in the World. No 
SEND FO. 


TOR TERMS to 
‘ational Co., 23 Dey 8t., N. 








Conclusion of Seventy: fifth Volume. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1887, 


(Vol. 75, No. 450,) 


CONTAINS : 

A Fairy Tale. 
Frontispiece. From the Painting by F. 8 
CHURCH; 


A Santa Barbara Holiday. 
By Epwakp Roserts. Richly Illustrated ; 


Chantilly: The Chateau and the 
Collections. 
By THEoporE CuILp. With Twelve Illustrations ; 


The Other End of the Hemisphere. 
(THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC AND URUGUAY.) 
By WituiaM E. Curtis. Fully Lilustrated ; 
Here and There inthe South. Part V. 
In Attakapas. (Conclusion.) 
By Resscca Harpine Davis. Illustrated by W 
HaMILTON GIBSON ; 


The Story of Arnon. 


A Romance of the Deluge. By Ametre Rives ; 


The Winter Climatic Resorts of Three 
Continents. 
By WiLu1Am SmitrH Brown; 


Narka: A Russian Novel. 
By KATHLEEN O’MEARA; 


(Conclusion,) 


The Young Criminal. 
By the Rey. Cuarves F. Tuwina; 
April Hopes. (Conclusion.) 
By W. D. Hows tts ; 


A Man and Two Brothers: 
By Geoses Parsons LatTHRoP ; 


A Story. 


Poetry: 
A CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM; 
CHANT OF A WOODLAND SPIRIT. By Rosert 
BuRNs WILSON ; 
HE ROCK WHERE MY MOTHER PLAYED 
By WALLACE BRUCE; 
THE LAST FAUN. By Louise Imogen Guiney : 
A STOLEN SOUL. By Grorce EpaarR Monr- 
GOMERY. 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By Gror@e WILLIAM CurTIS. 


English Criticism of the American Press —About 
Scolding.—The Temperance Agitation and its 


trobable Outcome —Books for Children.—The . 


Newport School. 
Editor’s Study. 


By Wituram Dean Howes. 


Autographic Criticism.—Mr. J. Addington Sym 
onds's Last Volumes. —The Catholic Reaction 
Against the Renaissance —Fina! Criticism tn 
Matters of Taste.—Miss Ward’s Life of Dante. 
—Behind the Blue Ridge.—Scciety Verse 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by Coartes DupLEY WARNER, 


Breakfast at Bonnebouche Hall. 
Full-page Illustration by Gzones pu MaurRiER, 


Literary Notes. 
By Laurence Hutton. 


———~< 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS 
Per Year: 

Postage Free to Subscribers in the United Siates or 
Canada. 

HARPER'S MAGAZING.........0.-0. 00 eeee $4 00 

HARPER’S WEEKLY.............. ere 4 00 

BAMPEIPS BABAR: <0... ccccccccccccescces 4 00 

HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE ............. 2 00 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LI- 
BRARY (One Number a week for 52 
WEEE da dceke. daccceusstaseceisce ...10 00 

Remittances should be made by Post-offlce Money 

Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss 

When no time is specified, subscriptions will be- 
gin with the current number. 


¢—y” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising 
the titles of between three and four thousand 
yclumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten 
Cents for postage. __ 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Yow York. 


LESS THAN ONE CENT A DAY 


Secures 12 ——- lete NEW NovELs, besides Fassays, 
Short Stories, Sketches, Poems, etc. Each number 
is complete and a volume in itself. One year’s sub 
scription makes a book of 


Nearly Two Thousand Pages 
Of the - works of such authors as John Hab 
berton, Capt. Chas. King, Sidney Luska. Amelie 
Rives, Edgar Fawcett, Joaquin Miller, Will Carle 
ton, Julian Bowtnorne. eto. $ayear. Sample copy 
sent on receipt of 10 cents tn stam Address 
LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, PHILADELPHIA. 











The Magazine for Mothers 
$l. Sayear. Sample pages 
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MORE ECHOES OF THE PRESS. 


E gave lsst week extracts from our secular 
exchanges commenting on the action of the 
American Board at Springfield. Those echoes were, it 
will be remembered, almost unanimous in condemning 
that action. The Christian Union believes in giving its 
readers a fair view of both sides of a question, and we 
accordingly print here a number of extracis from our 
important religious contemporaries, most but not all of 
which approve the resolutions adopted at Springfield. 


NOT A CAUCUS. 
[From the Oongrejationatist. } 

Some sneering reference was made by one or two 
speakers—as, of comrse, much sarcasm was uttered about 
it in the columns of a portion of the daily press—to a pre- 
liminary meeting of a few members of the Board, who were 
desirous that its policy should remain unchanged, at the 
Olivet Chapel on the afiernoon of Monday. Why it was 
wrong for them thus to meet each other, compare views, 
and concert honorable and proper action for their main- 
tenance, does not appear ; nor is it obvious why this was a 
censurable resort to the methods of politics, and a scandal- 
ous and ‘“‘ Tammany ”’ procedure on their part, when similar 
** cancuses ’’—known to have been held—by members of an 
opposite judgment and desire were every way becoming 
and suitable. In matters of so grave consequence, it was 
equally natural and right for members of all shades of 
opinion to seek preliminary conference with others with 
whom in the main they sympathized, to the end that 
neither inadvertence nor rashness should shape or color 
that final action which must be reached in public, and 
which was liable to be approached at any time suddenly, 
and with small opportunity at the exigent moment for 
deliberate thonght. pa 

A CLEAR, STRONG UTTERANCE 
[From the Independent. | 

The action of the Board is at every point guarded against 
misinterpretation. It clearly reaffirms the Des Moines 
resolution ; it heartily approves the course of the Pruden- 
tial Committee under it ; it explicitly requests the Pruden- 
tial Committee to use ‘‘ unabated carefalness”’ in guarding 
the Board from any committal to or approval of the doc- 
trine of future probation. The election of Dr. R. 8. Storrs, 
of whose eminent fitness to be at the head of the Board we 
speak elsewhere, gives strong assurance that the policy of 
the Board will undergo no change, but will continue as in 
the past to reflect the views and wishes of the body of 
churches supporting it. The Board voted down all amend- 
ments or modifications that might be interpreted as in the 
nature of a compromise. N> claim is made, even by the 
minority, that there was anything in the ection of the 
Board which indicates favor or progress toward the policy 
they represent. All its utterances are clear and strong and 
unambiguous, and there is no longer the slightest uncer- 
tainty as to where the American Board stands, and as to 
what the character of its administration will be. 


DIVISION AMONG THE CHURCHES 
[From the Observer. | 

Though the resu!t has been a substantial victory for the, 
Board as it represents the conservative sentiment of the 
churches, the fact that euch a conflict as this is possible and 
necessary is enongh to prevent the slightest feeling of per- 
sonal congratulation on the part of those who have been 
sustained. It seems to be a sad day for the work of any 
missionary organization when its most learned and distin- 
guished supporters are quarreling among themselves about 
what message they are to take to the neathen. It seems 
impossible that its special work should not suffer from 
such a strife as this. Those who have been defeated can- 
not fail to lose their interest in a work which does not rep- 
resent their views as to the condition of humanity, or what 
is provided for its relief. This is no fault of the American 
Board. All this trouble from first to last is in the Cengre- 
gational churches. Theyare divided. Their leading clergy 
do not think alike on matters of the intensest religious 
interest. Their differences inyolve directly opposite and 
antagonistic interpretations of the plainest statements of 
the New Teetament Scriptures. How mach the Board will 
suffer in its work depends entirely upon how much these 
new, but at the same time old, views as to the nature of 
Christ’s{ work and mission are likely to prevail. All at- 
tempts to deny or disguise this defection by calling it “‘a 
phase of theology,”’ or a ‘‘ broader view,’’ is utterly foolish, 
if not wicked. To represent it as a mere *‘ theological dis- 
pute’’ over an abstraction is trifiing with the most solemn 
and important statements ever r-vealed to man for his de- 
liverance from evil and restoration to the favor of his heay- 
enly Father. 


THE CHOICE OF PRESIDENT. 
[From the Bvangelist.] 

The choice of Dr. R. 8. Storrs, of Brooklyn, as President 
of the American Board ts perhaps in danger of being re- 
garded in some quarters as @ partisan victory. But we 
should hope not. He ts well entitled to come in or a better 
and wider footing. Succeeding a man of remarkable gifts, 
and beloved and trusted beyond most men, the high post to 
which Dr. Storrs hasbeen chosen bas been greatly adorned 
in the past. Yet who does not anticipate that it will be- 
come apparent in due time to ail that the mantic of Mark 
Hopkins rests on the worthy shoulders of his successor 
above named? The Brooklyn pastor has qualities that are 
rare and commanding. And as regards the practical dis- 
charge of his duties, there can never be a question as to the 
high sense of responsibility and the spirit of chivalric im- 
partiality with which they will be met. The Soard and its 








friends may well be congratulated that its chief post of 
honor has been confided to such worthy hands. 


A SERIOUS BREAK AHEAD. 
[From the Universalist. | 


Two facts are made clear by the Springfield meeting : 
(1) There is to be no concession on the part of the conserv- 
atives to the growing and powerful heresy; and (2) the 
defenders of Andover are growling more aggressive and 
determined. It looks now as if they would force the fight- 
ing on every possible occasion. There are evidently very 
lively times ahead. It may lead toa very serious break in 
the Congregational body unless wiser counsels prevail, and 
liberty of opinion on this great question is conceded, and 
the policy of the Board in regard to its missionaries sub- 
stantially changed. 


HEARTY THANKFULNESS. 
[From the Hzaminer. | 


The result of the meeting of the American Board at 
Springfield—of which an intelligent account is given on 
another page—is a matter for hearty thankfulness. The New 
Theology party have been beaten on the ground where they 
claimed to be strongest. It is decided for good that the 
policy ef the Board is not to be reversed, and that unsound 
men are not to be sent as missionaries. This must be 
regarded as most fortunate for the stability of missionary 
work. The American Board can better afford to do without 
the support of those who are ident!fied with the new move- 
ment than to lower the standard of missionary fitness for 
the sake of retaining their support. 


IMPERFECTION OF COUNCILS, 
[From the Christian Intelligencer. | 

The American Board, the consummate flower of Ameri- 
can Congregationslism, if not of the Congregational 
churches of the world, famous for its splendid achieve- 
ments, surpassed by no other Christian organization of this 
century of great and successful endeavors, is driven to an 
exposure of the weakness and imperfections of Congrega- 
tional Councils. These are the words employed in giving 
reasons why the determination of the qualifications of mis- 
sionaries cannot be committed to the Councils, and they 
are wise words. 

A GENERAL CONVICTION. 
[From the Advance. } 

The annual meeting of the American Board, held last 
week in Springfield, was one of the most important in its 
history. The radical issue which for two succexsive years 
had been forced upon it was at length fravk!y, unequivo- 
cally, and decisively met. The attempt to compel the Amer- 
ican Board to abandon its historic basis and to assume the 
responsibility for the propagandism in ‘ts foreign missions, 
throngh its accredited agents, of a particular doctrine which 
the Congregational and other churches sastaining the Board 
have never approved, was distinc’ly and conciosively re- 
jected. In this action the Board by i's overwhelming vote 
voiced the general conviction of the Congregational churches 
of the country. There exists a profound distrust of the so- 
called, and rightly called, “new departure” doctrine; a 
distrust which is not lessened by the pecu'iar position in 
respect to fiduciary trusts of its most prominent and aggress- 
ive representative. Any missionary organization, however 
liberal its plan of comprehension. does and must set some 
limits to what it can consistently tnclade. 


A GROWING MOVEMENT. 
[From the Hartford Religious Herald | 

Another fact bas become equally apparent and striking. 
It is the patronage and suprort given to the New Depart- 
ure by college presidents and professors who do not 
believe in it, or are not yet ready to avow their belief. 
Ex-President Porter and Professors Harris and Fisher, of 
Yale, and President Seelye, of Amherst, and President 
Carter, of Williams, are understood to be earnest advocates 
of unlimited freedom for the New Departure. 

A majority of the Congregational ministers of New Haven, 
Harford, and Boston are said to belong to the New Depart- 
ure. In this aspect of things the old Unitarian controversy 
of New England seems to be repeating itself in another 
form. Then the men of speculative mind, the pastors of 
rich congregations, and, generally, wealth and fashion, went 
with that New Departure. Boston was swept clean by it 
except Park Street, which was called ‘‘ Brimstone Corner.” 
But the orthodox faith revived, and Unitarianism has con- 
tinued to be the progressive theology until some of its ad- 
herents chafe at retaining the Christian name. 


A NOTABLE EPOCH. 


[Prom the Herald and Presbyter.| 

The Springfield meeting marks a notable epoch in the 
history of this honorable body. One of the members who 
took no part in the debates writes us that, however disas- 
trousthe present results of this unhappy division may be, 
the final outcome will be the fifmer establishment of the 
truth as held by the body of evangelical churches. It was 
significant that not one of the advocates of liberty for mis- 
sionaries to adopt the New Departure views was himself an 
avowed believer in these speculations. The silence of the 
editorial combatants was alsonoteworthy. Doctors Dexter 
and Lyman Abbott watched the fray with interest, but with 
wisely closed lips. penne 

PEACE COUNSELED. 
[From vie Golden Rule.} 

We have our own decided opinions on doctrinal matters. 
In the proper place we are willing to express them, but we 
think we speak for tens of thousands of earnest Christians 
when we say this is the time to counsel peace. This is a 
time of strain, when there is particular need of the priestly 
oil of conciliation. Brethren are apt to say things of one 





another, and of the course of their opponents, which in a 
calmer moment they will wish had been left unsaid. This 
is a time to turn resolutely to practical Christian efforts for 
the redemption of the world, and if possible to forget the 
controversy in these efforts. The Springfield meeting, 
unlike any of its predecessors, was a meeting pre-eminently 
of debate. Important matters were crowded out by theo- 
logical discussion. This may have been unavoidable this 
year, but let us hope that it need not occur again. 


WOULD PAUL BE REJECTED? 
[from the Christian Regisier. | 

Scene at the rooms of the American Board. Application 
by a missionary to go abroad end preachthe Gospel of the 
8o0n of God. Examination follows. Dr. Alden: ‘‘ What is 
your name?’’ Paul: ‘My name is Paul.’”’ Dr. Alden: 
«* How old are you?” Paul; ** About 1877 years old.”? Dr. 
Alden: ‘* Your age is in your favor, but what do you believe 
about the future state of the heathen?’’ Juul: “As in 
Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.’’ 
Dr, Alden: “I am sorry to say, sir, that, though you may be 
a@ good man and a good preacher, you are afflicted with too 
much hope to be a suitable missionary for the American 
Board.”’ 





A MI#CHIEVOUS HYPOTHESIS. 
[From the Standard. ] 

There has probably never been a case in which an ad- 
mitted ‘ hypothesis ’’ has worked such mischief as is now 
being done by that of a second probation. The center of 
its operations, outside of Andover itself, is, very unfortu- 
nately, the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, whose annual meeting occurred last week at 
Springfield, Maes. Nearly all the sesslons were disturbed 
by this troublesome question; so much so that there was 
scarcely opportunity even to hear from the newly appointed 
missionaries about to leave for their fields abroad; the 
session allowed for this had, it is stated, only the fraction 
of an hour. 


FROM ONE MEMBER OF THE PRUDENTIAL COM- 
MITTEE, 

The Rev. Mr. Dickinson, of the Kirk Street Church of 
Lowell, Mase., a member of the Prudential Committee, 
preached a sermon to his congregation on the Sunday fol- 
lowing the Springfield meeting in which he said (as reported 
in the Lowell ‘‘ Times ’’): 

“ The time is fast coming when every man of intelligence 
must judge of these matters—silence cannot settle them. 
Thongh the speaker had never publicly alluded to it until 
recently, he had studied it long and carefully, and had 
been so situated that he had known the history of the ques- 
tion from its entrance into the Board. 

“The meeting at Springfield was a theological, not a 
missionary, meeting. Its platform was made an avenue for 
theological controversy—so much so that one said, ‘ What 
a pity to waste eo much time upon missionary reports—let 
us get to the main question |’ Some religious papers had 
sounded the bugle call, and there was a determined effort 
of one party to get control and to keep out the other party. 
The pastor did not belong to the Andover school of theol- 
ogy, new or old, but was more in accord with that of New 
Haven, but he protested against any spirit which should 
say, ‘Go to, you are not sound.’ No school of theology 
should be allowed to say to others, ‘Students from your 
school shall not go as missionaries,’ and then fall back 
upon the Scriptures to prove their position. We acknowl- 
edge the authority of the Scriptures, but we will have no 
theological pope who shall assume infaliibility in their inter- 
pre’ation. He protested against the spirit which was voiced 
when one said to Hume, ‘ The theological disease with 
which you are affected is as bad as the small-pox, and you 
shall not be allowed to carry it to the heathen |’ and which 
said to another, ‘ You profess not to belicve this heresy, but 
you do believe it!’ Who shall attempt to know better 
than one’s self what one believes ?”” 


MAKING THE BOARD A THEOLOGICAL ENGINE. 
[From the Boston Advertiser. | 


Harmony and co-operation have always, until recent 
years, been secured by jealously guarding all the great 
practical enterprises in which the denomination as a whole 
is engaged from the exclusive control of either element, and 
from being used to build up or pull down any theological 
doctrine respecting which any considerable difference of 
opinion prevailed within the fellowship. Thus, in the indi- 
viduel churches, the ministerial associations, the Home 
Missionary Society, the Church Building Society, the Sun- 
day School Society, and in the great organizations for pro- 
moting education, old school and new school, progressive 
and conservative Congregationalists are working together 
to-day, as they have done fromthe beginning, withont a jar. 

But now, within a short time past, a most important 
change has been introduced as respects the oldest and 
largest of all the benevolent associations which are main- 
tained by the denomination. The policy of co-operation on 
the common basis of essential Gospel truth has peen 
abandoned, and a determined effort—for the time being, 
certainly, a successful effort—is made to render the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions a theo- 


logical engine for the spread of old school and the suppres- 
sion of new school views. 


AN IMAGINARY DIALOGUE. 
[From the Hartford Courant.] 

And now when an American missionary goes to China, 
and a Chinaman asks him, ‘‘ Are my ancestors under con- 
demuation ?”” he must say, “Yes.” And if he still asks, 
“Do they have another probation ?’”’ he must say, “No.” 


And if he fs asked, ‘‘ How do you know ?”’ he can say, “‘ The 
American Board has voted so, 88 to 51.” The Chicaman 





cannot ask any more questions after that. If he could 

auswer, ‘‘I am only mortal; Ido not know. Most Chris- 

that probation ends 
Chinaman 


tians believe with this life,’’ the conver- 
continue. » 
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MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—C. 8. Sargent has been Installed as pastor of 
the chursh in Adams, Mass. 

—Samuel 8. Ashley, a Congregational minister 
of many years’ standing, and a faithful agent of 
the Tract Society among the soldiers in the war 
and later of the American “{sslionary Society, 
died in Northboro’, Mass , lately. 

—J. A. Curham has become pastor of the 
church at Gaylord, Mass. 

—F. 8S. Hatch has received a call to the First 
Church in Colchester, Conn, 

—T. W. Hutchins has recelved a call to Elling- 
ton, Conn. 

—O. B. Thurston, of Mecosta, Mich., has re- 
signed. 

—Robert Adams, of Greenviile, Il., has been 
called to Michigan Center and Napoleon, Mich 

—David C. Comstock, at one time pastor of the 
church at Redding, Conn., and since engaged in 
educational and literary work, died in this city 
on October 14. 

—George B. Allen is to contiaue for another 
year as pastor of the church at Lodi, Cal. 

—C. C. Otis, of Serttle, Washington Territory, 
has accepted a position as a financial agent for 
the American Home Misstonary Society. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Henry T. McEwen has been installed as pas- 
tor of the Fourteesth Street Church in this city. 

—P. M. McDonald has been installed as pastor 
of the newly formed church at South Framing- 
ham, Mags. 

—E. L. Ray has received a call to the First 
Church of Topeka, Kan. 

—J. H. Boggs has resigned the pasterate of 
Hermon Church, Frankford, Philadelphia, on 
account of continued ill health 

—~—William Knox has received a call from the 
First Church of Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

—M. D. Babcock, of Lockport, N. Y., has de- 
clined a call to Morristown, N. J., and accepted 
one to Baltimore, Md. 

—H. C. Fox has been ordained and installed 
as pastor of the Clinton Street Church of Phila- 
delphia. 

—David J. White has been Installed as pastor 
of the Reformed Presbyterian Church in Prospect 
Place, Brooklyn. 

EPISCOPAL, 

—F. T. Eastment, of Glen Cove, L. I., is to be- 
come rector of the church at Dover, N. J 

—F. W. Tompkins, assistant at Calvary Chapel 
{n this city, has been elected rector of Christ 
Church, Hartford, Conn. 

—Sullivan H. Weston, D.D., assistant minister 
of Trinity Parish, this city, who has been officiat- 
ing at St John’s Chapel, dled on the 14th inst. 

—J.B. Jennings, of Christ Church, Sag Harbor, 
L. I, has resigned. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—U.D. Gulick, of the Twelfth Street Reformed 
Churen of Brooklyn, has resigned. 

—E. 8. Lorenz, of Ohio, has been elected Pres!- 
dent of the Lebanon Valley College. 

—F. 8. Brown has been installed as pastor of 
the Baptist Church at Marblehead, Mass 

—C. H. Jones has declined acall to the Baptist 
Church at Stamford, “onn. 








RUTGERS COLLEGE. 

Rutgers Coilege affords a good ex- 
ample of the fact that high scholar- 
ship and rigorous discipline pay. The 
standard of manly and studious deport- 
ment has been raised there to a high 
degree during the five years of President 
Gates’s administration, and with the effect 
of increasing the number and the quality 
of the students. Seventy applied the 
other day for admission to the Freshman 
class, of whom twenty-nine were received 
to the classical and twenty-six to the sci- 
entific course. The recent noble gift by 
P. V. Spader, E:q , of bis entire collec- 
tion of books, valued at $15,000, and the 
continual addition of other volumes from 
the Pruyn Library Fund, have made 
enlarged shelf-room necessary. The col- 
lege library and the S.ge library in the 
Theological Seminary are now both open, 
not only to Faculty and students, but to 
any person desiring knowledge. And 
every one’s thirst for information ought 
to be pretty well sailsfied here, since he 


may consult 60,000 well selected and 
skillfully catalogued volumes. 











ORIGIN oF PECULIAR Worps.—The 
dictum that ‘ Cleanliness is next to godil- 
ness” has been ascribed to John Wesley, 
but it is sald to have originated from the 
following sentence by George Herbert : 
‘* His (a clergyman’e) apparel is plain, 
but reverend and clean, without spots 
or dust, the purity of his mind breaking 
out and dilating itself, even to his body, 
clothes, and habitation.” Pahilologists 
seem to be almost unanimous in con- 
sidering the familiar term “nevey” t0 
be a corruption of the word “‘ navigator,” 


for, the first canals being known as ‘‘ navi- 
gations,” their contractors were called 
‘*navigators,” soon contracted to 
‘*navvies.” About a quarter of a cent- 
ury ago, however, a clergyman resident 
at Fort Williams advanced the following 
ingenious theory as to the derivation of 
‘‘navvy :” In the northern counties of 
the Scottish Highlands the Danish word 
‘*nabl” is used in the sense of ‘“ neigh- 
bor,” and has so been employed for cent- 
urfes. When the Caledonian Canal was 
being cut in 1800 and the following 
twenty years, many of the inhabitants of 
the surrounding districts were, as a matter 
of course, engaged in the work. These 
men frequently addressed one another as 
“‘nabi,” just as an Eaglishman would 
probably say ‘‘ mate,” “ chum,” or ‘‘ com- 
rade.” A large number of the same men 
afterward proceeded to assist in the ex- 
cavation of the Crinan Canal, which in- 
tersects the Mul] of Cantyre, ‘and where 
they found among the workmen & very 
considerable admixture of ~—— 
Here the use of the term ‘“nabi” 
**naabi” became all but universal; ey 
as the contractors and superintendent 
were Engliah, they conveyed the word 
with them to the southera canals, when it 
was soon corrupted into ‘‘navvy.” This 
theory, if not quite tenable, has at least 
the merit of ingenuity ; and {t eppears to 
be certain, at any rate, that the laborers 
at the Crinan Canal were called “ naabis. , 
—[All the Year Round. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The most dramatic of all Mr. Roe’s 
works.—[Philadelphia Bulletin. 


The Karth Trembled, 


By EDWARD P. ROE. 
12mo, $1.50. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York. 


It reaches the common feelings and 
sympathies of readers with all the power 
that has made the other novels so wonder- 
fully popular.—[ Boston Globe. 


CHRIST IN ART. 


Our set of twenty-seven photographs called 
“Christ in Art” starts with the nativity of the 
Saviour and illustrates the leading features of his 
life and death, the pictures being carefully selected 
from our full list as a representative collection of 
the works of old and modern masters 

The set of twenty-seven photos, cabinet size, un- 
mounted, costs 38. Mounted on cards, with 
printed descrip tion of each picture on the’ back 
and allina vie portfolio, $5. Mounted on beaeled 
cards with printed description u1 under each picture, 
in finer portfolio, owe’s article on this 

setin © ugust 6th the “ Sunday + chool Times.” 

Send 10 cents for catalogue of 10,000 subjects, in 
cluding reproductions of art, old ‘and modern to- 
gas with views from all parts of the world. 

orks for Sun day-school teachin — for illustrat: 
ing Bible history a specialty. Ad 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


838 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Please mention The Christian Union. 


NEW ETCHINGS. 


A. Lathrop 




















‘*Evening in Finisterre,’’ by W. 
after Jules Breton. 


**Home of Evangeline,’’ by F. Raubicheck after 
C. R Grant. 


** Colonial Days,’’ by James S. King after Percy 
Moran. 


Published by C. KLACKNER, and to beob- 
tained of all Art Dealers. 


All of **Klackner’s Publications’ are pro- 
tected by Copyright. 


————_— 


Send for pamphlet on * Proofs and Prints.’’ 
17 East 17th Street, New York. 


THE TWO BEST SUNDAY SCHOOL SINGING 
BOOKS IN THE FIELD, 





Joyful Lays. Glad Refrain, 
$30 per 100 Copies $25 per 100 Co lee; 
36 ote. each y Mail. | 80¢ 80 cts. each by df 


Sent mination recei 
a fat reece a mes 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


Christ Before Pilate ! 


Grandest Painting of Greatest Living Artist. 
Viewed by millions, Discussed by press more than 








any modern ture For Orig Jno. Wanna- 

nia ent Phot teh OF tle anted for =e 
e uy. 

fashion. petal . ce $1. Send 250, “or “sample 

Latazere Fines, ew Yorke ABt Co. 


“HAMMOND” 





PRICE of machine with one extra type wheel, $100, 


SPEED, PERFECT ALIGNMENT, UNIFORM IM- 
PRESSION, CHANGEABLE TYPE, DURA 
BILITY. 

UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS. ALREADY OVER 
4,000 IN USE. EVERY M‘CHINE GUARANTEED. 


If not satisfied after three months’ use, the pur- 
chaser may return the mazhine, and the purchase 
money will be refunded. 


Type Writer Supplies. 
Drop Cabinets and Tables. 
Large variety of finest grades linen papers. 


For pamphlet and specimen of writing, address 


THE HAMMOND TYPE WRITER CO., 


75 and 77 Nasenn Street, New York. 
206 La Salle Street, Chicago, Hi. 
200 Washington Street, Boston. Mass. 


FR. BECK & C0. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS, AND 
EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS, 


Have now on exhibition their manufactures 





Ca V pels. 


A choice selec tion of the fall 
styles in Carpetings and Rugs. 

‘We are sho\ wing a large line 
of Best Patterns ‘Smith's Mo. 
quette at $1.25, reduced from 
¢1.50 and $1.6s. 

Also Lowell Body Brussels 
at $1.00, reduced from $ 1.50, 


Lord ce 7 ed 


Bre Oaaw: ra ] ay 


ELSON’S 


Sanday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by 4!! Evangelical Denomination 
Susp me Ortircova. 

TTS OKA Bion BL. 7 


French, German, Spanish, italian, 


You ean, ten weeks’ nae master either of thes 
jmaaruages 4 — for ry pom and business c~# 
ees ty RosgnTHAL’s celebrate’ 
arta R SCHAFT 8 SySriit Terms, $5.00 
each guage, with ilege of answezs to 
saestions, and correction of aaaen a coms 
Bart L 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teac! 


renee EAR ROURAT POBLBAEG ny 


itie St 





Tae 








EDU ‘CA TION. AL, 





and importations for the Spring of 
1887, embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 


In English, French, German, and Japanese 
Goods, REAL SILK and TAPESTRY 
WALL HANGINGS. 
Also 

BEAL SILK HANGINGS READY FOR 
APPLYING DIRECT TO THE WALLS. 
“A NOVELTY.” 

The exhibition exceeding in variety, ex- 
tent, and art development any heretofore 


made, 
ALSO 


MANUFACTURERS 
ONL ; IN THE U. 8, OF 


The Great 
Sanitary 
Wall Covering. 


SPECIALLY 


le, PREPARED 


DESIGN 8 
PROTECTED BY BY PATENTS, 


Pe LN sou REDUCED 


Exhibition, London, 1884 


Estimates and Specia! Designs 
Furnished for Entire In- 


terior Decoration. 

WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE FREE FROM ARSENIC 
OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER, 

Factory and Retail Salesroom: 


Cor. 7th Ave, and 28th Street. 











Established 1855 


“™ CHERM ERHORN? 3 Puscumne’ AGENOY 
Oldest and bert known in U. 8. 
? East 14TH Strrext, N. Y 





ARDEEN’ & id HOOL, BUL L ETIN Agency, 
Syracuse, N. Y., may be depended on to fur- 
nish suitable teachers, and to & orm no others. 


me CHAUTAUQUA 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 


COMPLETE COLLECE COURSES. 
Under instructors of world-wide reputation. 
OPENING OF FOURTH VEAR, October 1 
Instruction by Correspondence, 


NO EXPERIMENT. 

Our staunchest sdherents these who have 
been longest connected with ua. 
Students received at anytime Terms: Ten Dol- 
lars per year for one study. Registration Fee, 
Five Dollars. 


CLASSES LARGE AND ENTHUSIASTIC. 
Send for full information, inclosing 2c. stamp, to 
Registrar C.C.L.A.,Box 973, Piainfleld N.J. 


me CHAUTAUQUA 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 


A FOUR YEARS’ COURSE OF READ- 
ING IN HISTORY, LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, AND ART, conducted by 
correspondence. 

ase thelr spare thine wicehy Eepehae tose apie 

Seventy Cents s menth. Persons may enter for 


one year only, but all students are urged t im 
plete the full course. cheba 


60,000 Students are actively at work. 








Braach Show Rooms: 


Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th Street. | 








WASTE 
AEMBROIDERY SILKE. 


Factory Ends at half price ; one ounce 


in a box—all good silk and good colors. 
Sent by mail on rece gh of 40cents. 100 


= Crazy Stitches in each package. Latest 
4 and best book on Art Needlework, only 
1 10cents. Send post tal note or stamps to 
SETHE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 
SPOOL SILK CO., 469 Broadway, i. Xe 
or 621 Market 8t., Philadel hia, Pa. ‘ 
For the names and addresses of 10} = 
ladies interested in Art Needlework, we 
ll send one book free 





| COOKING nous SSES 


The tenth year opens Oct. 1, 1887, » nee membe 
be received at any time. Addres : ieeeoe 
Lock Drawer K, Plainfield, New Jersey. 





FOR CHILDREN, 

Mra. J. B. Romer’s ‘Cocking-Lesson Cards 

eS espec ally for Mission and Industrial 

Schools. With these cards any teacher who has a 

jmny ga wag domestic work can teack a cook 
class. ” cents. iene Mra. J. B. K 

3 ast 20th St. Kew York ( — 


FRED’K (, ROBERTSON, A. M. 
ORATOR ‘Hosmer Hall, Hartford. 


8} Leacon Street, Boston, 
Send for circular 


OLDEN HILL Wt a FOR 
G I ype OR YOUNG 


Bridgeport, Con 
| For circulars, address the Princ atl 


MISS EMILY NELSON - 











MOA BONA WA SINAN ARG 











ORY ®: 


Wholly unlike artificial ae 
Any book learned in one readin 
cnt by “eae TWAIN, RICHARD PROCTOR, 
the Scientist, Hons. W. Astor, Jupau P. Raman 
MIN, Dr. Mrxor, &c. by Hho of » Golumbi a Law stud. 
ents; two classes Of 200 each at ; 400 at University 
of Penn. Phila. , 400 at ee Coll , and three large 
classes at Chautauqua University, &c. Prospectus Pos? 
FREEfrom PROF. LOISEITE: 237 Fifth Ave., N. Ye 











Waar se ant ME SCHOOL fo set ee piris = 
Merrill, 


Strin, Instruments, etc. 
| Bibs Invector r. 


8YL LV ANIA, Phi fladei phia, 1 ,700 Green Stree 


Ping BOYER'S ENGLISH & FRENCH SCHOOL, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS. 
Its aim is to help girls to become accurate thi nkers 
/ and cultured and aeeeigons women. Post Grad- 
uate Courses a specialty uropean Vacation Tours, 


Misses a. & M. FALCONER PER 

Girla’ school, 2,021 Fifth Avenue. PERRIN'S 
With Gymuasium. Native teachers in French and 
be a Highest standard. Boarding pupils 8500 


COLLEGE, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Theologic al, Cc soilegiate, 
and Preparatory Depart 
ments; offers both sexes 
the best educational ad- 


vantages at the lowest cost. Healthful ; no saloons ; 
best religious influences; elective studies ; 1 sad 
students last year. Cal ndar sent free by Mr. é Ww 
Shurtleff Secretary. 

Oberlin Conservatory of Music.—Under ‘the 





tort college ¥o ag a oo oe psunerior in- 
, struction eory, Voice Culture, no. open. 
t Address Prof. 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


We have before had occasion to remark that Irish 
women ever do anything by halves. A fine illustration 
of this, in the comparatively new field of temperance 
work, is set forth in a letter to the Philadelphia 
“Times’ from Wilkesbarre, Pa, which says : 

‘The progress of temperance prineiples among the young 
Irish-Americans of the coal region within the last ten years 
is simply without a parallel in the history of temperance 
reform. In fact, the temperance feeling is now so strong 
that no young man can enter the charming circle of female 
society unless he is an avowed temperance man and wears 
the Father Mathew badge. It has now come tosach & pass 
that the young Irish-American ladies will have nothing to 
do with the man who drinks. By raising this boycott 
against the boys the girls have played the part of true tem- 
perance missionaries, in that they succeeded in driving the 
young mea into the societies. An illustration of this was 
seen in the town of Beaver Meadow last spring, when all the 
girls in the place combined and resolved that they would 
not accept the attention of any young man until he had first 
signed the pledge and joined the St. Aloysius Society. For 
a while it was thought the young ladies were not in earnest, 
and that the boycott would soon be lifted. But the young 
ladies were determined, and when the young fellows found 
this out they surrendered, and forthwith there was a rush 
for admission into the local temperance society. The latter 
is now in a very flourishing condition.” 


The Iowa Supreme Court hss confirmed the decision of 
the lower court prohibiting the International Distillery 
of Das Moines from manufacturing for export out of the 
S.ate. This decision does not of necessity close up the 
distillery, since it may stil), says ‘‘ Bonfort’s Circular,” 
make whisky for manufacturing, sacramental, mechan- 
ical, and culinary purposes. The distillers intend to 
carry the case into the Federal Courts, since the matier 
of exportation is, they claim, purely a question of inter 
State commerce. 





But the most important temperance case before the 
courts is that of the State of Kansas against Ziebold & 
Hagelin, brewers and distillers in Atchison County of 
that State, which was argued in the United States Su- 
preme Court on Tuesday of last week, by Joseph H 
Choate, of New York, and Senator Vest on behalf of 
the brewers, and submitted on printed briefs by Attor- 
ney-General Bradford for the Siate. This case arises 
under the section of the prohiblitory liquor law of Kan- 
sas which declares all places where intox!cating liquors 
are unlawfully made or sold to be ‘‘ common nuisarces.” 
The defendants claim that their property was worth 
$50,000 before the passage of this act, but is not worth 
more than $5 000 for any other purpose than that for 
which it was ccnstructed. They therefore demand com- 
pansation for the financial loss which they have sus- 
tained. The United States Circnit Court below decided 
in their fav r. 

The question here involved is this: If a capitalist ts 
making money, not by serving the community, but by 
injuring it, has he a right to demand compensation for 
ceasing to injure? Would it not be just as fair for the 
community to take the ground suggested by Wendell 
Paillip3 in regard to slavery, snd demand that, if there 
be any compensation, the distillers should compensate 
the public for past injuries ? 





The connection between temperance reform and elec- 
tion reform is becoming more and more apparent. 
Whatever increases the power of money in elections in- 
creases the power of the saloons) In Philadelphia, 
where one of the necessary qualifications of a voter is the 
payment of a twenty-five cent tax, a large number of 
people have come to thiak it the proper business of the 
political committees to buy their tax receipts for them 
The liquor dealers, taking advantage of this, have, ac- 
cording to the New York ‘‘ Tribune,” bought up about 
ten thousand of the recelpts, and will ‘‘present ” them 
to voters. 

Weare glad to see that some of the leading Prohibitiox- 
sts are recogn zing the public danger which comes from 
‘legitimate campaign expenses.” and are urging tha 
all ballots be printed by the S:ate, and ‘‘ necessary ” 
expenses be reduced to a minimum. 





The returns from the back counties in Tennessee in- 
creased in a surprising manner the anti prohibition 
msjority. In these counties there fs already practical 
prohibition under the ‘‘ four-mile law,” and the Prohi- 
bitionists took it for grauted that they might rely upon 
them for good round majorities. They therefore 
neglected to prosecute their campaign in these sections. 
The saloon-keepers took nothing for granted. The total 
majority against the amendment now foots up to more 
than twenty-five thousand. 


Last Saturday's issue of ‘‘The Journal of United 
Labor,” the organ of the Kufghts of Labor, in speak- 
ing of ‘‘ Government and Sumptuary Law ” ssye: 

“Among the most eommion objections to legislative 
regulation of the liquor traffic is that of a revival of the old 
sumptuary laws. This means that the Government has no 
right to say what we shall eat or drink. Waat, then, is to 








be done with our laws regulating poisonous articles? . . 
Men may sell swill milk and infect your household with 
typhoid. Butchers may sell diseased meat and inoculate 
you with trichinosis. Butter dealers may palm off upon you 
old tallow manipulated with chemicals for gilt-edged butter 
at fifty cents per pound. . . . There is a right of self-protec- 
tion left with every State and community, as well as the 
individual, and how much better that this right should be 
exercised in the prevention of evil rather than in its redress.”’ 

This argument is, of course, not new, but the fact 
that it is so strongly presented by this journal lends to it 
an exceptional interest. 


The Prohibitionists are talking of erecting a suitable 
memorial in honor of Joho B. Finch, the late Chair- 
man of their National Executive Committee.——The 
National Anti-Saloon Republican Committee have 
issued an address to German Americans urging them to 
make a fair examination of the temperance question. 
The document is written by Albert Griffin, the Chair- 
man of the Committee, who expresses faith that the 
better class of Germans will one day fight the saloons 
as’ determinedly as they did slavery. Among other 
things he says : 

** Already the leaven has commenced to work. In Kansas, 
without any special effort belng made to reach them, all 
the German Protestant denominations have, at their State 
meetings, with entire or substantial unanimity, adopted 
resolutions indorsing that most radical of all temperance 
measures, ‘ constitutional prohibition,’ and in Iowa several 
thousand of them voted for a prohibitory amendment.”’ 








In the recent election at Hartford, Connecticut, on the 
question of license or no license, the saloon-keepers 
were reported to have joined with the Prohibitionists in 
voting for no license. The New Haven * Palladium,” in 
commenting upon the election, says: ‘‘ The result was 
an enormous majority for license, the citizens generally 
being disgusted at this unholy alliance between St 
John and 8t. Gin.” 


MUSIC AND ART. 


Mr. Marshall, the well-known artist, whose steel- 
plate engraving of Washington has a. national reputa- 
tion, painted from life a portrait of Mr. Beecher just 
before Mr. Bzecher’s last tour to England. He has 
made 3 crayon copy, and intends to make it the basis of 
a steel-plate engraving. We have had the pleasure of 
seeing both the portraft and the crayon copy in his 
studio Mr. Beecher was indeed a myriad-minded man, 
and his face, therefore, took on very different aspects 
according to his different moods. But Mr. Marshall 
appears to us to have hit one of his happfeat moods, or, 
perhaps we should rather say, to have combined very 
happily varlous moods. The portrait represents the 
combined humor, pathos, and resolute earnestness which 
were three of the striking characteristics of Mr. Beecher. 


A very brilliant and striking picture is now on ex- 
hibition at the rooms of C. W. Schumann & Sons, on 
the east corner of Broadway and Seventeenth Street, the 
subject of which was suggested, we understand, by 
Mr. Schumann himself. The picture is from the hand 
of K Makoffck!, whose ‘‘ Russlan Wedding Feast” 
attracted so much attention in this city. The later work 
strongly resembles in style the earlier one from the same 
hand. It is as graphic in style as the earlier work, and 
is characterized by the same brililancy of coloring and 
prominence of detalls. The artist has chosen as his 
theme the dramatic moment when the Tsar Alexis 
Michallowltsch, in 1647, chose a bride from among the 
most beautiful girls of the nobility. Six were selected 
from out the two hundred who formed the first group, 
and these six appear on this canvas. The story is s0 
dramatic that it is worth telling, and the picture cannot 
be understood without some knowledge of the incident 
it portrays : 

‘* Among the young ladies invited was Eufemia, from the 
Proyince Rjazan. Embarrassed by her position, she took 
her seat with the Princesses. When the musicians played 
a sweet national tune of herown province, Eufemia looked 
up. Her eyes encountered the fixed gaze of one of the 
musicians ; his pale face blushed when he met her eyes. In- 
dignant, she tried to turn away, but her eyes disobeyed her 
will; he was so young, so handsome; she was like one 
charmed by a spell. Although she had no hope of ever 
beholding that lovely face again, still she refused next day 
to be presented to the Czar. Her parents entreated her to 
attend, lest they all should be ruined for insulting the Czar. 
Before she had consented to go, she had resolved in her mind 
that if the Czar’s choice fell upon her, she would beg him 
on bended knees to select another. She could never love 
him, and she would prefer death to marriage without love. 

‘* Arriving at the Palace, she timidiy remained in the rear, 
while the Czar‘s favorite, Boyar Morosoff, kept place near 
the throne for Marie and her sister, Anna Miloslawski. He 
wished that the Czar should choose Marie, while he himself 
would marry her sister Anna. Then, as brother-in-law of 
the Czar, he would retain and augment his power. 

‘‘The Czar took his place on the throne; he greeted the 
audience with a stately bow. Morosoff presented the Czar 
with the ring and handkerchief on a salver, and excitedly 
whispered, ‘There is Marie, the one right before you.’ 











——— 


The Czar took no notice of it; he overlooked all, his 
eyes searching for some one. At that moment Eufemia 
carelessly raised her head ; but who is that she sees? Her 
senses fail her. Is it true, oris itacharm? There, on the 
throne, she beholds the handsome young musician in the 
radiant attire of the Czar. This is the scene represented in 
the painting. 

‘* Speechless, and with trembling hand, he takes ring and 
kandkerchief, hastens to Eufemia, and, giving her the 
tokeps of his love, with faltering voice he whispered, ‘ ’Tis 
you, ’tis you whom I do choose—you alone shall be my wife 
—my Czarina.’ Taking her hand, he introduced her as his 
bride. Morosoff was the last to offer congratulations. In 
his heart he said, ‘This chosen bride shall never be Cazar- 
ina.’ ” 


The picture tells the story brilliantly and (effectively. 





At the five hundredth performance of Gounod’s popu- 
lar opera, ‘‘ Faust,” the composer was asked to lead the 
orchestra, but modestly suggested that Mozart's ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni’ should be substituted in place of his own 
work. 


The east gallery at the Metropolitan Museum of Ari 
has been made fireproof by tearing out the woodwork 
and replacing it with fron in order to comply with the 
conditions under which Miss Wolfe gave her pictures 
to the Museum 


There is now every indication that the coming season 
of the Garman opera at the Metropolitan Opera House 
{n this city will be even more successful than last year. 





Munkacsy’s painting of ‘‘ Christ on Calvary” is now 
on exhibition on Twenty-third Street, in this city. The 
picture was begun in 1883, and after being exhibited in 
Paris for four months was taken to Eagland and shown 
in many of the large clitles. We shall give a full ac- 
count of it hereafter. 





Mr. Russell Sturgis recently made some {ateresting 
statements regarding the statues"recently discovered at 
the foot of the Acropolis. These statues, he says, date 
back to a period before 200 Bc. They adorned the 
ancient temple of Athens, which was burned when the 
Athenians uaoder Theralstocles abandoned the city at 
the time of the Persian invasion. When the new Par- 
thenon was built theee statues were covered up with 
earth which was used to ‘‘ fill in,” in order to make a 
more gradual ascent. That no effort should have been 
made to rescue and restore theee beautiful statues may 
seem strange, but the Athenians felt that they could 
carve plenty more—that artistic genius «x(sted {In abun- 
dance among them. They could have no idea that 
twenty centuries and a half afterward the people of 
another civilization would be delving in the ruins of 
Athens, and prizs their cast-offs at their weight in gold. 

The statues are of marble, about four feet in height, 
and are mostly ina good state of preservation. Portions 
of an arm or leg are broken off generally, and a nose {s 
sometimes missing. They represent Greclan gods and 
goddesses, particularly Athene, or Minerva, the tutelary 
divinity of the city, whose hair is always colored the 
favorite red of the Greek and Roman poets. The cloth- 
ing is red, black, and a vivid green. Some of the pat- 
terns of the clothing are decorated, and what {s called 
the ‘‘diaper dot’ is common. They are valuable, not 
only artistically, but as informing us, as nothing else 
can, in regard to the dress of the Athenians, and the 
way it appeared as it was worn. Every detail is repre 
sented perfectly, and Tyrian purple is depicted in some- 
thing like its original gorgeousness, 


The melograph has been invented, by which a person 
can improvise on a plano and have the music recorded. 





The announcements of the New York Symphony and 
Oratorio S:cleties will be read with interest. The Sym- 
phony Society will give six concerts in the Metropolitan 
Opera House on the following dates : November 5 and 
26, December 17, January 7 and 27, and February 24. 
Each concert will be preceded by a public rehearsal on 
the afternoon of the day before, and the public rehearsal 
by an explanatory lecture by Walter J. Damrosch. The 
list of compositions promised embraces Beethoven's 
first, fifth, and seventh symphonies, Brahm’s third sym- 
phony, Eugene d’Alberi’s first, Saint-Saens’s second 
and Sgambati’s second, and probably Stanford's ‘‘ Irish” 
symphony. Among the miscellaneous pieces are Baz. 
zlni’s overture to ‘‘ King Lear,” Berlicz’s overture ‘‘ The 
Corsair,” and selections from the same composer’s 
** Lelio,” a new terzstto by Dvorak, ‘‘ Namouna” by 
Lalo, the ballet music from Mozar\’s ‘‘ Idomeneo,” and 
an overture by Smetana. The Oratorio Society will 
give three concerts on the evenings of December 1 and 
29, and March 1. At the first concert Mozart’s ‘‘ Re- 
quiem” and the third part of Schumann’s “‘ Faust ” 
will be given ; ‘‘The Messiah” is down for the second 
concert, and Bach’s ‘St. Matthew Passion” for the 
third. There will be the usual public rehearsals. The 
subscription sale of tickets for these two series of con- 
certs will begin respectively ou October 18 and Novem- 
ber 1. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The money market has for the time 
ceased to be a factor in the Exchange. 
Money ranges at four to five per cent., 
while the return movement of currency 
from the South is becoming more pro- 
nounced every day. Some three million 
dollars additional gold arrived this week, 
making about $22,000,000 net of specie 
imports since July 24. The price of 
sterling bills has stiffened a little during 
the week, owing to a smaller supply of 
cotton bills, which checks further ship 
ment of gold this way until the quotation 
shell again recede. We look, however, 
for additional shipments during the next 
month. In the meantime the continued 
demoralized condition of the stock 
market has served to prevent further 
demand for our securities from the other 
side, which fact has also helped to raise 
rates of exchange. Indeed, some fales of 
securities for forelgn holders have proba- 
bly contributed directly to the advance 
of bills. The absorption of funds goes on 
by the Treasury, and as yet no cfficial an 
nouncement for the continued purchase of 
bonds has been made by the Government, 
With money 80 easy no such announce- 
ment seems necessary just at present 
Time loans are easy at six per cent., and 
call loans at the bank not over five per 
cent. Exports of products {s up to the full 
average—over $6 000,000 from this port 
is reported for the week. The Bureau of 
Statistics at Washington gives the condi. 
tion of crops this year. The figures 
practically represent the final outcome of 
crops for the year. The decline in the 
production of wheat is very slight from 
last year; the full figures now!are 450 
000 000 bushels for 1887, which {8 about 
up to ‘the product of 1886 While in sev 
eral States the percentage of yleld ts 
lower, in one or two others the yield fe 
largely increased, while the acreage fs 
greater. The yield of corn for 1887 will 
prove abc ut 1 550 000 000 bushels agatnst 
about 1 650 000,000 bushels for 1886, but 
our surplus from last year is so ample that 
there is a full supply and a large surplus 
again for the year. The yield of cotton 
is yeta problem ; the estimate, however, 
about 6 600 000 bales; but the movement 
to the seaboard {3 phenomenally large 
from the interlor, and the export move 
ment is «qually great. These facts argue 
in favor of an extraordinary crop. It 
is fortunate, too, that speculation is not 
standing in the way of this free expor- 
tation as it has in former years, aud did 
in 1886 The bear element in the stock 
market continues to control prices. 

During the week past a false report o' 
an interview with Chauncey M Depew, 
wherein he was made to say that we were 
on the verge of a great panic, served the 
object of the circulators of itin lowering 
prices two to three per cent. on the 
general list. The Granger stocks are 
the weakest, on the story that rate-cutting 
in the Northwest has become general and 
is going to lead to decreased earnings ; 
but the reported earnings of railways for 
the first week fn October {ndfcate an in- 
crease Of fully ten per cent. over last year, 
in a long list of representative railways ; 
while the report of earnings for nine 
months in a large list of roaus, covering 
perhaps one-half of the mileage of the 
country, exhibits fifteen per cent. increase 
over the esme period of 1886. The prices 
of stocks and bonds, however, at the Stock 
Exchange have no reference to values at 
the present time, but are controlled by 
other conditions in the market—conditions 
that will probably exbaust themselves 
Foon, when we may look for a change of 
tone and temper and 8 great advance. 
Just at the close of the week, at the low 
prices made, large European orders were 
inthe market to buy. As we have be 
fore stated, the shrewd capitalists of Eu- 
rope are on the slert for our cheap prize 
here. They bave learned to buy in our 
markets when we make low prices, 

Tho bank statement shows an increase 
in deposits and in loans. The deposit 





ine begins to. reflect the return of funds 
from the South and West : 


Loans, Increase... ...... cacenes * 654,000 
Specie, decrease. vee coos) QUE 


Legal tenders, inerease.. ..» 782,700 
Deposits, Increase... ... . 4,881,000 
Reserve, decrease........ 852,550 





The banks hold now a surplus reserve of 
about $7,200 000 WALL STREET 

A MIsREPRESENTATION.-——In his latest 
book, ‘‘Ailan Quatermain,” Mr. Rider 
Haggard grossly misrepresents the posi- 
tion of mi slonerfes to the heathen He 
puts into the mouth of Mr. Mackenzie 
the African missionsry, the following 
words: ‘‘ And, besides, Quariermain, be- 
tween you and me, I am wall off; it is 
thirty thousand pounds I am worth to 
day, and every farthing of !t made by 
honest trade and savings In the bank at 
Zanzibar, for living here costs me next to 
nothing.” Now, the London Missicnary 
Soctety strictly forbids all trading on the 
part of its missionaries, and we have very 
little doubt that a like rule prevatis In al! 
the other great missionary societies. The 
idea of a missionary having accumulated 
such a sum as thirty thousand pounds fe 
porfectly absurd. It i true the passage 
we have quoted occurs {n a romance, avd 
if it be taxen as such it can do no harm ; 
but many a reader will take it as a fact in 
the midst of romance, and to such we 
venture to say that it is quite ag romantic 
as the rast of the book.—[London Carie- 
tian World. 











ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


ANSAS INVESTMENT U0 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
{31 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON. 


GEO, ©. MORRILL, Vice-Pres't H. E. BALL, Pres't. 
P. 1, BARTLETT, Asst Sec, B. R. WHEELER, Sec'y, 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Secured by First Mortgage Loans deposited 
with the 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


NATIONAL 


LOAN & TRUST CO., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
ESTABLISHED 12 YEARS, 











PAID-UP CAPITAL HAVE LOANED 
INCREASE NEARLY 
$200, 000. $5,000,000. 





Real Estate Mortgage Loans Debenture Bonds. 


Our loans are carefully selected in goes localities. 
Every piece A property personally We 
are pre to give ireentons the benefit of our 
oe a and a, | b on the above. 

d all inquiries cheer- 





‘“gend for pamphlet. 
nd for le 
. G. F. PARMELEE, President. 
E. WILDER, Vice-President. 


, 3 : retary. 
dents: Hanover } ee Bank, New York 


Correspon: 
National Bank North Am 
T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres. 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA. KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 
FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable. 
Every loan made fs carefally inspected by an ex- 
perienced Examiner sent from the office of the 
Yompany, who is paid a salary and not a eommis- 
sion. His report, with all the pers connected 
with the loan. are carefully reviewed by an oo 
of the Company before loan ts approved. Fiftee: 
ears’ rience; over $15 V00 000.00 negotiated 
Teithout | (038) for Colleges viduals Banks, Insur- 
=. ’s, Trustees, and udividu Boston office, 
Conarese Street, M. Svearns, Manager. 
Philadelphia office, 718 ‘wainut Street, Wm. B. 
Wood, Manager. 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 


St. Paw and Dialuth, 
MINNESOTA, 


Dealers in Mortgage Loans 


ON 
Improved City Property. 


18 Years’ Experience. 
Choice Mortgages nwege on hand at the New York 
ce. 


W. B. MEIKLE, 18 Wall St., New York, 
O| NET INTEREST 0) 
'o \o 











Gaaranteed by ths 


T Mskbuae aber apr 
MUKRPEAGS TRUST © 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Gapteat PPaIS-Ep.....cccccoccsceced 81,000,000 00 
GP GUED, code cveccncccccsese Covedccteoges 100, "00, 00 
Reserve Liability...........+...+ 1,000,000/00 

Debentures secured by first t mortgages on im- 
a Eo aa estate held by the Mercantile Trust Co., 

ew 

Call at Oitice or write for 

JARVI8-CONKLIN MORT AGH TROST 

239 Broadway, New York re Oity. 





SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First ateréna e Bends’. ner ont: 
Kemi-Annual pntarest. vated 
CLA Cu., sums of * 00 and , 
Prompt Pensions of too y pal me) Interest : ou- 


made and remitted to lender without 
Parse. BEST LOCATIO ON IN THE UNION. 
Fifteen years’ ¢ rience. Ample Capital Wide 
connections, Refer to the “ Congregationalist.” 
Send for form, circular, and references before you 
invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK & CO., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 


365 Robert Street, Cor. 5th, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money loxned. Interest Cou- 
ponscollected. We bavea very large list of prop- 
erty in St. Paul and ita environs, Reference : First 
National Bank, 8t. Paul Trust Co., National German 
American Bank, 8t, Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTCACE COMPARY, 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED. - 2. ee. 000 
PAID IN, CABH - s 000,000 


S:fe and Permanent RB 


Municipal Bonds, Debentures, and Farm Mortgages. 


OFFICES : NEW YORK, 208 BROADWAY; 
BOSTON, 23 COURT STREET; 
PHILADELPHIA, COR, 4th AND CHESTNU as 


Minneapolis, | & REALTY CO, | Minnesota, 
3 Offerstrictly choice First Mortgage Loans bear- & 











« ing6 to7per cent, interest, well secured on se- & 
lected properties in Minneapolis and St. Paul. & 
& Perfect title, absolute security, prompt payment, w 
3 good character, our invariable requirements. We v« 
collect and remit principal and interest free 3 
to lender. Send for pamphlet containing 4 


forms, and references East and West. 








Asouip PERCEN| 


Per “annum, Arse ae dm > gl on uctive 
Real Estate. a by Ti Theomea Na 
tional Bank Brat OF "RPERENcRs. aaa AND 
West. Correspondence Solicted, Ad 

ALLEN C, MASON, tg Wash, Ter. 


6" lo Wo 


The American faveotmont Cc one ey econ of Em 
metsburg, lowa, b a Paid-up capital o 
000, surpins 875,000. offers ret Moria 
Loans drawing seven per cent. ' * percent. I> 
—_ Debenture Bonds secured b ny cent. of first 
Loans held in trust ie e Mercantile 
‘front gmpeny, N.Y. 5per ae, certificates of 
deposit for periods under one year. Write for ful! 
information and lo to thes company at 150 
Nacean &t., New York. 
A. L. ORMSBY Vice-President. 





MISSOURI TRUST co. 
Authorized Capital, 500000, “cach Capital, $260,000. 
% DEBENTURES 
7.0 FARM LOANS 


The FIRST company organized in the State, 
Has logned mi! MILLI NS ang had No Losses. 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO. 


Capiter stocks aid u WPT WORTC. (Ce 
d Ha 


DEBENTURE BONDS |° 


Interest payable at 4th Nat'l Bank, N.Y. Also 








Guarantced First Mortgages Organized 1875, 
Under same supervision as the Savings Banks, 
Negularly exe amine! by the State Bank Commissioners, 
Security Co.,Hartford, trustee. Send forcircular. 





The Connecticut General 


Lie Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


offers unquestioned 
security; economy in 
management; a care- 
ful selection of risks, 
and a policy very clear 
and liberal in_ its 


terms, to those desir- 
ing insurance. 


T. W. RUSSELL, President. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 


OP PI@wB® OP THE 


ATLANTIC 
Muinal Insurance Company, 


New York, January 24th, 1887. 
The Trustees, im Conformity to the Charter of 
Company, submit the following Stotenveni of 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1886 
Premiums on —_ Risks from ist 
a 1886, 


Preminms on Polictes not marked 
off ist January, 1886...... ductaccas 1,426,049 46 
Total Marine Prominms.............. $5,235,299 99 


rremiums marked off from ist Jan- 
nary, 1886, to 3ist December, 1886, $8,817,699 86 
Losses paid during the : 








same period........... $2,206,588 6S 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and 
$841,878 15 15 
The Sees ee has the foll pe follo ~~ vis.° 
United State of 
York Stock, due Bank, and other 
Dd. wicnecdaeéadeetecsd @ 00d $9,382,375 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and other- 
i ttadencdeeedcusankaduaes 707,100 0 
Real Estate and Olaims due the 
Company, estimated at............ 647 81 


t -emium Motes and Bilis Reosivabie 150819 20 
3 RD 285,254 68 


AMROURE . 0... cc ccccccececcoccces $12,444,511 ¢ 69 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding 
tificates of profits will be paid to the belders 
thereof, or thelr | representatives, on and 
of February next. 


th The 
uced at the time mee of pay- 
- and cance: 


a 7 per cent. is declared on 
the net earned ORF of the Company for 

er ae 81st December, 1886, for which 
certificates wilt be issued on and after Tuesday 
the Third of May next. 








By order of the Board. 
J. H. OHAPMAN, Secretary, 
TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JON WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHARLES H. MARSHALL 
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OBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH. 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ' GRORGE B 
HORACE GRAY ISAAC BRL, 
WILLIAM EB. DODGER, EDWARD FLOYD-JONES 
WILLIAM H. MACY, © ANSON W: HARD. 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, JOHN EDGAR. JOHNSON, 
CHAS. P. BURDETT, JAMES A. HEWLETT 
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TA MAN 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 








" Los, Eber 
| KANSAS CITY -? M, N. § Co. 


cHAGO, ROCK ISLAND& PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position, close relation to lines 
East of Chicago, and continuous lines at terminai 
points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the true 
middle link in that transcontinental system which 
invites and facilitates travel and traffic between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Rock Island main line and branches include Chi- 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
and Rock Ysland, in Illinois; Davenpo:t, Muscatine, 
Washington, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, Atlan- 
tic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs,in lowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Josenh, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Yeav enworth 
and Atchison, in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown and Sioux Falls, in 
Dakota, and hundreds of intermediate cities and towns. 


r4 
The Creat Rock Island Route”’ 

Guarantees speed, comfort, certainty and safety. Its 
permanent way is distinguished for its excellence. Its 
bridges are of stone and iron, Its track is of solid 
steel. its rollingstock perfect. Its passenger enipment 
hr afl thesafety appliances that experience has p/oved 
useful, and for luxurious accommodations is unsur- 
passed. Its Express Trains consist of superior Day 
Coaches, elegant Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping 
Cars, superb Dining Cars, oe delicious meals, 
and (between Chicago and St. Joseph, Atchison ani 
Kansas City) restful Reclining Chair Cars. Its man 
agement is conservative, its discipline exacting. 


“‘Tho Famous Albert Lea Route” 
Between Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Paul is the 
favorite. Over this line Solid Fast Expres$ Trains run 
daily te attractive resorts for tourists in Iowa and 
Minnesota, and, via Watertown and Sioux Falls, to tha 
rich wheat and grasing lands of interior Dakota. Via 
Seneca and Kankakee, the Rock Island offers super. or 











inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, Indian 
apolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, Atcht 
son, Leavenworth, Kansas City, St Pan 1, and interme 
diate points. All patrons (espe cially ladies and ] 





dren) receive protection, courtesy a nd kind ly at ti ntion 

For tickets, maps, folders, copies of Western Trail, of 
any desired information, apply to principal offices in 
the United States and Canada, or address, at Chicago, 





R. BR, CABLE, E.ST, JOHN, £.A, yy 
Pres’t@ Gen Ramage. Aco?Gen3Manasss, Ger, The Pass. 
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New Yor, Tourspay, Ocroser 20, 1887. 
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Subscribers desirous of having j °° 
the address of their paper 
changed, or having any business 
communication with The Chris- 
tian Union, are requested to ad- 
dress the * Publisher of The 
Christian Union,” and not the 
Editors, in order to insure 
prompt attention. 








AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 
Eretz Horse, Astor PLace, New York 
TO THE FRIENDS OF HOME MISSIONS, 

The receipts of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society from legacies suddenly fell, 
last year, from an annual average of almost 
$116,000 for the five previous years to 
$66,800. Chiefly on this account the Society 
found itself, at the close of its sixty-first 
year, entering with anempty treasury on the 
dry summer months with their small re- 
ceipts and large dues to the missionaries. 
The legacies were (and they still are) decreas- 
ing. To avoid threatening embarrassment the 
Executive Committee felt obliged—in the 
face of the plainest providential calls to a 
large advance in the work—to reduce by 
$25,000 their intended apportionment for the 
present year. In justice to the workers at the 
front, the Society at its annual meeting, last 
June, voted that the officers borrow money 
at the banks and pay the missionaries 
promptly. By compliance with this vote 
the Society is now indebted to the banks for 
loans amounting to $75,000. The banks 
suggest that this is as far as they care to go 
in these times of financial stringency. The 
Executive Committee and officers do not 
think it wise to incur a larger debt. They 
believe that the churches will agree with 
them in this. 

The summer months are over. Pastors 
and people are now getting into thelr regu- 
lar work. That of the Society knows no 
rest. Its daily maturing claims for work 
taken up in the name of the Congregational 
cburches call for $1,000 a day. Over and 
above this is this seventy. five-thousand- 
dollar debt to be provided for. Notes at 
the bank amonnting to $25,000 mature ip 
less than a month. They must be met, un- 
less the Society’s credit isto suffer. The 
credit of the Society means the credit of the 
Congregational churches that act through it 
Shall these notes, given to carry on your 
work, be paid at matarity, or shall they go 
to protest ? 

The officers were told totrust the churches. 
They have {trusted and are trusting them. 
Bat the banks do not know and cannot reach 
the churches. Neither can the missionaries. 
Both trust the Society, and look to it for 
their dues. Wiil the churches come now to 
the rescue ? 

We are relying upon them to forward at 
ones to the treasary the $25,000 now nearly 
due; to supply the remaining $50,000 before 
winter; and meanwhile to see that the 
$1,000 a day needed for current work be not 
lacking. Unless the Soclety’s friends sha!) 
supply the means of promptly redeeming its 
pledges, the sad necessity will be laid upon 
its officers of still farther cutting down the 
work already restricted to the narrowest 
limits consistent with duty to our land and 
to the blessed Master who commands us to 
reclaim it unto himself. 

D. R. Coz, Hon. Sec. 
A. H. Cuapp, Treas. 
W. M. Barrows 
J. B. Clark 
York, Oct. 
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Success Teils, 
The sales of Kidder’s Digestylin have increazed 
three hundred per cent. gimce the first of the year. 
Physicians prescribe it. 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
‘ge one of the best remedies for Coughs and Colds 
Successfully used over fifty years. 


Mrs. Caar.orre Lis.z, or Cuicaco,well known 
to the Westeru press. ascribes the cure of a dan- 


gerous cough, aceompanied by bleeding at the 
lungs, to Hale’s Hovey of Horehound and Tar. 
“ My cough,” she says, “ threatened to suffocate 
me, .. . but this remedy hes removed it.” 


©) enw’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, Bo 
Berman Corn Remover killsCorns, Bunions, Be 
Mill's Hair and Wiisker Dye—Black & Brown, @Q 
SEA tintenke Drege murs in) Meta 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The Forty-first Annual M f the American 
Mt Association will be eld at Bn ad 
Me., Oct. 27. The sessions will z held in 


ond = Church, Rev. C. H. Damicie ~ +4 
tor. The meeting = ee at 3 o'clock, sharp, 
Tuesday aft ee, em ty yg 
—— sermon y Rev. 
brenda, D.D., ein eae Y. Lif bow t2 4 
delegates chosen by contributing churches, Local 
erences, and State Associations, constitute the 
annua! meeting. 
RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT RATES 


Boston & Maine R. R. will make the rate from Bos- 
ton to Portland and return, $3.00, and Ic. per mile 
ans such other stations as dest: sired. 
The Maine Central, Portland & Ogdensburg. Port 
land & Rochester, and Knox & Lincoln roads will 
return passengers free on the vouchers of the Sec- 
veeney of the Association x 

he Maine Ste*mshi Line—New York to Port- 
land and Internation Pp Boston to 
Portland, Kastport and oe John, will return pas- 
sengers free on the vouchers of the Secretary. 

ton steamers will return passengers for half 
fare on vouchers of the Secretary . 
rate from New York to Portland, via Fall 
River steamers, $4 50 
a from the West can -_ arrange Reengh 

the “Central Traffic Association,” Geo. H. Daniels, 
Vice-Chairman, Chicago. 
SPECIAL HOTEL BATES. 


Falmouth & Preble, $200 per day. City and 

United States, $1.75 per day. St. Julian, $1.50 per 
day. Durant, $1.00 per day. These hotels are all 
recommended. 
So far as possible, the Portland churches will en- 
tertain those who sttend. Write to Rev. C. H. Dan- 
iels, Chairman of the Committee of Entertainment, 
or Rev. 8. K. Perkins, Secretary. Portland, Me. 








A Fine Piano for Senator Mahone. 
[From the Baltimore Amertean.) 


A number of prominent —s al people gathered 
in the warerooms of Wm. Knabe & Co., yesterday 
to examine a piano made by the firm for Senator 
Mahone, of Virginia, for his Washingcon 
The {ostrument was specially desisned 
and built for that gentleman, and is truly a magnifi- 
cant specimen of the hi hest musical as weil as 
decorative art. It is a fuli Concert Grand, the same 
in size and generai outline as the famous grand 
Messrs. Kua’ uraished for the White House. 
ine case is of rich and beautifully figured rose- 
wood, Gecorated with inlaii work of white holly, 
of unique and intricate design, carried ovt in the 
most artistic manner Each panel has a group of 
different musical instrumenta, the whole sur- 
rounded by borders of fine marquetry work in 
leaves and flowers, etc. The legs and lyre ere 
richly carved and decorated to match the body of 
the case. the whole producing a striking and at the 
same time most refined zsthetic effect. The tone is 
superb, nna | the listener by its wonderful vol- 
ume, depth, and richness, combining with greatest 
power a most refined and meliow character and 
charmin -—1 quality, the action and touch per- 
fectly delightful to the performer by its ease and 
responsiveness. 


FUGITIVE POEMS. 


READING CERTAIN PUBLISHED 
LETTERS OF W. M. T. 
By H. C. Bunnenr. 
It is as though the gates of Heaven swung, 
Once only, backward, and a spirit shone 
Upon us, with a face to which there clung 
Naught of that mortal veil which sore belies 
But looked such love from such high- 
changéd eyes 
That, even from earth, we knew them for his 
own 








ON 


Knew them for his, and marveled; for he came 
Among us, and went from us, and we knew 
Only the smoke and ash that hid the flame, 
Only the cloak and vestment of his ‘soul ; 
And knew his priesthood only by h's stole— 
And, thus unknown, he went his journey 
through. 


Yet there were some who knew him, though his 
face 
Was never seen by them ; although his hand 
Lay never warm in theirs, they yet had grace 
To see, past all mi-judgment : his true heart 
Throbbed for them in the creatures of his art, 
And they could read his words,and understand. 


All men may know him now, and know how 
kind 
The hand in chastisement so sure and strong— 
Ail men may know him now, and dullards blind 
Into the secrets of his sou! may see; 
And all shall love —but, Steadfast Greatheart 
we, 
We knew thee when the wide world did thee 
wrong —[Scribner’s Magazine. 


ANTITHESIS. 
Br F. W. Clarke. 
I. 

Sadly the poet of the Past complains 
Thut al! his fair illusions fade away ; 

No more the fatries in the woodiand play, 

No longer Faucy ucdisputed reigns. 

The stubborn worid his magic art disdains, 
And harsher grows, and colder, day by day: 
Beauty, for use, is trampled into clay ; 

Music is dead, aud only sound remains. 


The Golden Age was ended long ago; 

The songs are sung, and greatness is no more; 
What theme: are left to set our hearts aglow, 

And wake anew the fiery tongaes of yore? 
Far from its source, the Stream of Life runs low, 

In weedy shallows on a barren shore. 

IL. 
Gladly the poet of the Future sees 

A nobler beauty than his elders knew. 

The lovely faisehoods melt away like dew, 
ButTtruth remains, more beautiful than these : 
His vision ranges over wider seas ; 

In deeper epace, new planets meet bis view ; 

Be reads the legend in the rainbow’s hue, 
And starry secrets render up their keys. 


A broader world, a higher life he knows; 
His great ideals higher yet arise ; 

And over all bis quickened fancy throws 
A shining halo of transcendent dyes. 


HER OPINION, 


“ To-day,” said be, “ I graduate, 

What shall I do, will you advise? 
Shall I stay here to try my fate, 

Or seek the West where Fortune lies? 


“Tt rests with you what I shall do; 
Say but the word and I will stay. 

But if you bid me go from you, 
Again my heart must needs obey.” 


“TI think,” said she, “* were you to go, 
You'd find that plan by far the best.” 
Then in his ear she wh'spered low, 
“I’m very sure we’:! like the West.’* 
—[E. W., in Harvard ae. 




















Vel. 36, No. 16. 
The cabinet organ was in 
troduced in its present form 
by Mason & Hamlin in 1861 
B Other makers followed in 


the manufacture of thes¢ 
instruments, but the Mason & Hamlin Organs hav 
always maintained their supremacy as the best in 
the world. 
Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
eet excellence of their organs, the fact that 
of the great World's Exhibitions, since that of 
Paris, 1867, in competition with best makers of a! 
countries, they have invariably taken the highes 
honors. Illustrated catalogues free. 


Mason & Hamilin's Piano 
Stringer was introduced by 


them in 1882, and has beei 
B pronounced by experts the 




















W ATE -ERQUSTTELY PERFUMED : PURE 
COLGATE & CO’S TOILET SOAPS, 
including 103 varieties both scented 
and unscented, are made from only the 


swectest and purest materials, and are 


adapted to every taste and use, 
HOT Ww ATER HEATING, | 
Warm your dwellings by this system, using the 
GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER. This 


memes of heating insures a warm house d day and 

a and saves 3) per ——< See Ce ey safe, 
no joes in operation; no care attached to run- 
ning it. N No Dirt. Manufactured 
by the GUR- EY HOT WATER rag CO., 237 
Franklin St., Boston, Mass. John A. 
—. Works at East Boston. hy Managing 
spout x H. Jobnson, 140 age -. New York, 

N.Y.’ Rice and Whitacre Mfg. 42 and “4 WwW, 
Monroe 8t, Chicago, a Send Tie descriptive 
catalogue ; mention this pa 


Yo Gas ; No Dust ; 





VLORIDA! Escape sickness and ‘cold. Three 

tourist hotels, college, refined Northern soctety. 
wat beaithful pine land. No swamps. Orange 
groves, houses, and lands for sale. DeLand, box 
1,887, New York. 















UNEQUALLED for CEMENTINC 


wood, giasa, chi = Kon sid poe &c. Always 
ready fur use i ruse, ongest glue krown 
SHADE BY THEAMAP RAS JNO 
LD . ME stein Macs 

‘ uSSIa aa eaten ap) eaten 









Vo CO NSU MPTIV E 


Avarenesicinaie S GINCER TONIC without delay. 





Hascure dthe 


ses of Cough, Weak Lungs, Asthma, 
Indige 


i Dy ains, Exhaustion. 






Invaluable for 








Kheum ale Weakness, and all pains and dis- 
orders of the Stomach a: id Bowels. 50c. at Druggists, 
HIN DERCORNS. 

The cof. and best cure for Corns, Bunions, &e. 
Stops ally Ensnres comfort to the feet. Never fails 


Weure 


ts at ocvegiae. Hiscox & Uo., N. Y. 


NIVERSITY ° R CAI N S— 
hey Lead the Worid.—@3. 

Scld. Direct to Familios,' Mo Middlemen 

Solid Walnut-5 Octaves-Double Couple 6 
Guaranteed for Six Years and sent, 
with Stool and Book, ae aes R :$35 
OwN Home BEFORE Y¥« FseTart isHED 
1859, Ac HAL & “SMIT TH, 

® Last S1st Street, New York. 











ad 4 | z = 
Select Flavors 
Perfectly Pure Extracts of Choicest Fruits, 
THE BEST. Unequvalled Strength forall. 
Thousands of gross sold. Winning friends 
EYESYWHELE, DIALLES TREBLE SALES WITH ae 


Illustrated circular free of Two 

New Books, and proof that 

8100a — is ~e- ames 

$i rew edition of Mother, 

Home, and Beoves. 180,000 sold Koited by T. a 
Cuyier, D D., 82,7 also, 10,000 Curtosities 
of the Bible. litreduedt DA by J. H. Vincent, D.D., 


yUustrated, @2. E £KEAT, 771 Proadway, N. x. 








weici ial co u 1 vund that cures when allelse fails, | 


‘gre atest improvement in 
pianos in half a century.’ 

A circular, containing testimonials from three 
hundred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, 
together with descript ivecatalogue, to any applicant 
janos and Organs sold for Cash or easy payments 
also rented. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANOCO. 


154 Tremont St., Boston. 46 E. 14th St. (Union Sq.), N.Y, 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





“Our constant aim is to make them the 
Finest in the Worid.” 
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AND BONELESS BACON. 


FONE GENUINE UNLESS SHOWING OUR PATENTED 
TRADE-MARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL AT- 
TACHED TO THE STRING AND THE 
STRIPED CANVAS, AS IN CUTS 


A litle hich-r in pr’. hut of unrivalled quality. 


GOOD NEWS 


Greatest AE ceme 1E ever S ot. 


fered. Now's your time to Oe] 
up orders for = celebra 
eas and Coffees, and secure 
@ beautifal Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Go oss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Prase Lamp, 
or Webster’ 8 Dictionary. Fer full partic ~ es 
T HE GREAT AMERICAN TEA ¢ 
P. 0. Box 29 8i and 33 Vesey St., iow Tote 





THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


GomPaNny 








DALY HAMMERLESS. DALY THREE BARREL. 
MANHATTAN HAMMERLESS. [pitpee BREECH LOADERS. 
Send for Catalogue of Specialties. 





SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 
84 and 86 Chambers Street, New York, 





sara prep 









NATURE’S Ps 
.~ GREAT REMEDY." 


Bright’s Disease and for” % 
the Gouty Diathesis. § oe 


: a2. ENDORSED BY 
Drs. ‘SIMS, HAMMOND, LOOMIS, BYRD, and others. 


Buffalo Lithia Water, 






thas £ MARK rae 





Water in cases of SIX GALLONS, $5.00 per case--at the Springs. 











Old suns have set! Another sunrise glows 
In golde® promise over clearer skies. 
—ftamertisan 


THOS, F, GOODE, Propristor, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA- 











Oct. 20, 18877. 


THE CHRISTIAN 
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A BIG JUBILEE PIE. 


On Saturday the Queen’s jubilee was 
celebrated in a novel fashion at Denby 
Dale, and had it not been for the dis- 
orderly behavior of the psople the event 
would have been a complete success. 
Denby Dale has fora long time been cele- 
brated for fts ples. In 1788 there was 
one baked in commemoration of the recov- 
ery of George III. ; another was baked io 
1815 in honor of the peace; anothcr in 
1846 in celebration of the repeal of the 
Corn Laws; and now a pie has been 
baked which is described as unequaled fn 
the annals of pie-making. It is recorded 
of the last ple that it was put on a plat 
form, Which gave way, and the ple s!{pped 
to the ground; that a crowd of fifteen 
thousand people surged forward. A 
scramble ensued, and amid a wild state 
of turmoil] the stage was utterly demo. 
ished, and the ple flung to tha winds 
Something like this, but not quite so bad, 
cecurred on Saturday. A tremendous 
crowd of people flocked to Denby Dale by 
road and rail from Bradford, Hud iers 
ford, Barnsley, Pcntstone, and the sms]! 
villages within a radius of efght or n'ns 
miles of Denby. Before noon the people 
took up a position outside the barriers 
which had been erected to keep off the 
crush, while the old people of the village 
of Denby Dale and the school children of 
Denby, Danby Dale, and Cumberworth 
were being served with portiin: of the 
ple. 

The baking took place in a special oven 
The ple was eight feet in diameter and 
two feet deep, and contatned 64 stones of 
flour, 1 850 lua. of beef, 180 lbs. of mutton, 
160 \ba. of veal, 180!bs. of lam), 250 Ibs of 
pork, 120 ibs. of lard, 50 lbs. of butter, 32 
couples of rabbi:s, 3 hares, 42 fowls, 40 
pigeons, 12 grouse, 21 ducks, 4 plovers, 1 
turkey, 5 geese, and 100 small birds, 
together with 30 eggs and 40 stcnes of 
potatoes, 40 lbs. of besf suet, and 49153. of 
dripping. The baker was Mr. F. Work- 
man, of Halifax. Toe pis weighed about 
2 tons 5 cwt. In the moriisg 1! was 
taken on 8 stone cart, drawn by ten 
horses, to a field called Norman Park, 
lent for the purpose. When the ple 
reached the field it was taken into an 
inclosure, and left there for inspection 
It was intended that when the old people 


and children had got seated, Mr. Henry | - 


Brlerley, the Chatrman of the Committee, 
should make a little spoech, but this was 
cut short, for directly the ple had been 
taken under one end of the tent in which 
it was to be served to the pzople, the 
strong wooten barriers against which 
the crowd presied gave way, and multi- 
tudes rushed int the tent, up to the stone 
cart, arcene of great confusion ensulog 
In vain were the people appealed to. The 
stronger the appeal, the more they crushed 
into the tent, and the ple-crust rapidly 
disappeared, being elther given or forcl- 
bly taken away. It was noi till a promise 
had been made that when the old people 
and childrev had been served the ple 
should be brought into the field and dis- 
tributed that the hungry mob could be 
appeased, Inthe evening there was a dis- 
play of fireworks.—[ Manchester Times. 








THE LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. 


The Government at Washington has just 
issued the customary volume embracing 
the acts and the progress of the Life-Sav- 
ing Service for the last official year. The 
report is striking and valuable. 

It shows, to begin with, that atthe close 
of the time covered there were 211 life 
saving staifons upon our sea and lake 
coasts; that 322 disasters befell docu- 
mented vessels during the year; that on 
board those vessels were 2726 persons, 
and that 2,699 were saved of that number 
and 27 loat. These statisticsof the imme- 
diate past are accompanied by a vast col- 
lection of others of a comprehensive and 
instructive character. 

A general summary of the latter shows 
thet since the introduction of the present 





system, November 1, 1871, to the close of 
the fiscal year, June 80 1886 the tota’ 
number of disasters has been 3 385; 'h« 
total value of vessels wrecked. $39 733 495 , 
the total valus of cargoes, $18 643 754 , 
the total value, therefore, of property fv- 
volved, $58 877,249; the total value of 
property saved, $41 449 257; the total 
value of property lost, $16 927992; the 
total number of persons involved, 28 093 ; 
and the total number of Iives lost, 486 — 
{ Herald. 


Tiprinc.—I have heard London divided 
{oto three classes—that which begs, tha! 
which expects ‘‘ tips,” and a few others 
Universal tipping is one of the worst sign- 

n London at present, and I hear withou' 
surprise of a number of men who have 
combined never again to tip their hatr- 
dresser. To those who do not live fn Lox 
don itis probably not known that In a! 
hair-dreesing establishments of any pre 
tensions it is the understood thing that 
you should tip the man who aitends to 
you. To such aa ex'‘ent {s this carried 
that, {a mapy shops, attendants are willing 
to engage at almost no salsry. If the e« 
tablishment is frequented by good cus 
tomers, they trust to making a living out 
of them, The boy who brushes your ha 
also expects something, and this afternoon 
Ieaw a youth tipping, as a matter of 
course, ashopman wh» had just sold him 
aneckile, The thing is so common now 
that there are shops where the custome: 
who does not look like tipping is last 
served. Attempts to check this objection. 
able practics have been made several times, 
but not successfully. Some of the mas- 
ters have the blame of it as much as their 
employees —[ London Correspondent. 














FROM LONDON, ENGLAND. 


A patron of ‘Compound Oxygen,”’ writ- 
ing to Drs Starkey & Palen, from Londap, 
England, says: 

‘*T lose no opportunity of making known 
the blessings of Compound Oxygen, but peo- 
ple are hard to be convinced. That people 
should beslow to accept the wonder{ni state- 
ments of what has been accomplished by this 
remarkable curative agent is not surprising, 
but a full examination into the evidence, 
which is very abundant, satisfies even the 
most incredulous.’? Avy person who wishes 
a statement of what Compound Oxygen is— 
“Its Mode of Action and Results’’—may 
have it free, postpaid, on sending address to 
Drs. Starkey & Palen, No 1529 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





pecial Diabetic + Food, 
pfrepairing Flours, for 
fD ebility,and Children’s 











“Health Flour.” 
" Send for circulars 
to FARWELL & Runes, Watertown, N.Y. 





Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAY. 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 
Successfully used for m»re 
than fifty years. 


TRV IT 








TRADE TRADE 
KESUSTABLS GHUSTARP 
DU rues) (peru 
Consete” Corset: 
MARK. MARK, 


Integrity of material and make, 

Gives suppleness, ease and elegance to the form. 
Can be depended upon for satisfactory service. 
Warranted. Sold everywhere for One Dollar. 
Sample sent post-paid on receipt of price, 


BORTREE M’F’G. CO., JACKSON, MICH, 





Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertise? and 





Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertlaement in The Christian Unien, 


lactated Food 




















For INFANTS and INVALIDS. 


THE MOST PALATABLE FOOD! 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD! 
THE MOST DIGESTIBLE FOOD 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD! 


25¢, 50¢c., $1.—At Druggists ~iLL'D Pamph 
Wells & Richardson Co, = te Vt. 


et free, 














FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


These goods are perfect fitting and unex- 
— for beauty of finish and elegance ef 
style 

Unrivaled for cheapness, as the reversible prin- 
ciple makes one collar equal to two. 

th standing and turn-down collars in all desir 
able aizes and styles, 

Sample collar and pair of cuffs sent on receipt of 
six cents. 
free, 

Ten Collars, or tlve pairso, Cuffs, sold at stores 
for % cents, 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR OCO., 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


IZ RFEGrED OXYE 
ERFECTED OXYGEN 
Entirely Different. Greatest Improvement 
its success is unprecedented. Gained greates 
popularity at home in three months, without ad. 
vertising, than all other Oxygen Treatments 
combined after twenty years of advertising. For 
Consumption, Catarrh, Hay Fever, Asthma, 
fhroat Troubles, Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Ner. 
vous Prostrationand General Debility. Purifies 
and Enriches the Blood. Home Treatment 
shipped all over the world. Interesting letters 
from prominent patients showing its great su- 
periority, and Treatise Free by Mail. 
WALTER C. BROWNING, M. D., 
i235 Arch Street, . PHILADELPHIA, 1A, PA: 


(Name size.) Hlustrated catalogue 











ZIG-ZAG 


tracks all over the carpet don't 
look nice, but they can’t be 
helped unless there is a Hart- 
man Patent Steel Wire Door 
Mat outside the door. This 
is the only one that is a/ways 
in order, is clean, neat, don't 
get frozen, wet or sticky, and 
cleans itself, don’t cost much 
and don’t wear out. Ask your 
dealer for one or write to 


HARTMAN STEEL CO., Limited, 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


140 Congress St., Boston; ®§ Chambers St., 
New YorE; 108 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 





) : -ppaenan tf PHY2zICLANS as well as the expe 

rience of laymen agree that Catarrh can best 
be treated by local applications. The IDF AL 
MEDICINE COMPANY, 19 Park Place, 
New York, have had great success with thelrcom 
mon-sense treatment, costing $2, and are so con 
fident of its merits that they will send their appli- 
ance on 15 days’ trial, and refund the monsay if not 
satisfactory. Send for pamphlet. 





MAGIC LANTERNS 
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Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and [= 


‘Dr. WARNER’S Health Underwear, 







MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, 


Pure NATURAL WOOL. 












Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear, 


lst. Camel’s Hair and Wool are twice as warm 
as the same weight of Cotton or I I 
2d. They protect the body against excessi 
reat and egainst drafts and sudden changes of 
b sm pe rature, 
3d. TY 1ey are an important protection against 
col ls, Catarrh, colbsumption, heuralgia, rheuma 
tisia and malaria. 
4th They cannot crock, fade or p nthe sk 
asthey are naturai colors and contain ho dyes 
bth. The Camei’s Hair 1s 4 
without shrinking. 
Manufact ored in all styles of ¢ ntler l 
cies’ and Child 8 Underwear aud Night Shir 
FOR SALE BY LI ADING RCHANTS 
sd th Prices 
Catalogue with Prices sen 4 a n. 
WARNE R Pad 359 way, N. Y. 


= y BEAUTIFUL 


In the United a N 
nd wear 
3 


. T WAISTS. 
anus eitpe NOW LN USE, 
% BEST FOR HEALTH, 
4 Economy and Beanty. 

Y Buttons at front instead 
Clasps. 
tw-Be sure your Corset is 
i stamped **Gio00d Sense.’ 

DB 


LEADING RETAILERS 


everywhere. Send for Circular. 


. Yanofact 
34 FERRIS BROS ann y YORK, 


AT FREQUENT DATES EACH MONTH 


° FROM CHICAGO, 
tha ONS 


C.B.RQ RR. apf ice 


CHOICE OF 

—— -———- —_— Vi ROUTES $ VIA 

DENVER, 

COUNCIL BLUFFS, 

OMAHA, STJOSEPH, ATCHISON 
oR KANSAS CITY. 


For dates, rates, tickets or further Information 
apply to Ticket Agents of connecting lines, 
or address 
PauL TaeION, Gen. Pass, &Tkt. salt Chi He 


DURKEES 


SALAD 
DRESSING 


Cold Meat Sauce, 


UNEQUALLED FOR EXCELLENCE. 












as a sauce for Cold Meats, ete. 
purest and best. 

This is the only brand that will 
being opened. 


ARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been tu ly tested 
and endorse« by the ousands of housekeepers, Your 
yrocer ought to have it on sale, Ask him for it. 
8& WILTRERGER, Prop.. 288 §. Second St. Phil. P-: 


Pow 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 

















MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELUS 


for Churches, Schools. etc. ; also 
Chimes and Peals. or more th as 
half a century noted for superiort? 
over all others. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Belle of Pure Copper and Tir ( 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farma, ete. FI iL 
Ww ARRANTE dD. Catalogue sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Ciechecetl. a. 




















CLINTON H. MENKELY BELL COMPANY 
Troy, N. Y., 











3; 89 ie 4 Neve 


facture the finest grads of 
ouvnce, CHIME, AND PEAT BELLI 





Without a rival as a dressing for all Salads, and 
It is preparea 
with extreme care; all its ingredients are of the 
not spoil afte 


_Warranted to keep good for years. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economica) 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com 
petition with the multitude of low test, shor! 
weight alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in 
cans. Royal Bakine PowbER Compary, 106 Wal 
St., N. Y. 


BLACK SILKS. 


James MeCreery & Co.'s 
SPECIAL SALE 


OF 





Black Faille Francaise Silks 
will be continued during this 
week, 

They will also exhibit on Mon- 
day a large importation of 
Rich Novelties in Velvet, Plush, 
and Matellasse for Cloaks and 


Wraps. 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH S7., 
New York. 


WARREN WARD & CO. 


ARE SELLING 


FURNITURE 


this Fall at unprecedentedly low 
prices, 15 to 25 per cent. Jess than 
former years. Still keeping up 
standards of quality. ‘‘No cheap 
goods, but all goods cheap.” 


Special Designs When Wanted. 
6 & 8 E. 20th &t., bet 5th Ave, & Bway. 








BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO. 
Staten Island Proprieters, 
YE.CLEAN. and REFINICN 
Fancy Dyeing pay WITHOUT RIPPING. 
or Clroular and Price List. 


Establishmont.s a» ane 3 John St..Now York. 
"433 Saleen ten &t.. Brooklyn. 





Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES. 


Dinner Seta, 1 $12 
Fine White French China Dinner 100 p’cs 2 O& 
Gold-bend China Tes Sete, 44 poss, ;white 7% 
ly Decorated C te, -.-.- BO 
ted ber Seta, 10 pleces, @4; white.. 8 
Decorated Dinner all colors and designs, $15 


—— Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc. 
ALL HCUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on application 
VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, 
Successors to 


PADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute, N. ¥. City. 


E 





KNAE 


tIANO FORTES 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


_  BALTmore. 22 and % East Bsltimore Street. 
New York, 112 Fifth Ave. Wasmin@ron, 817 Market 
Space, 





Dr. Jaager's Sanitary 


Wholesale and Retail Warerooms, 


dwa New York. 
Branch Houses:{ 338 Brosdway: “Brooklyn. 


L. C. HOPKINS, President. 
JNO. 0. DONALDSON, Vice-Pres. 
A. L. TAYLOR, Treasurer. 


FALL AND WINTER 


COMPRISING EVERY ARTICLE OF 
CLOTHING FOR THE COMPLETE 
EQUIPMENT OF MEN, WOMEN, 
AND CHILDREN. 


There is no intelligent dissent from the 
doctrine that animal fiber, unmixed with 
cotton, linen, or any vegetable product, is 
the proper clothing for the human body. 

The full development and practical appli 
cation of this truth, by Dr. Jaeger, is his 
complete ‘‘System of Sanatory Woolen 
CLOTHING and BEDDING.” 

The system is in accord with nature ; and 
the garments are designated ‘‘ normal ”’ be 
cause they are made in strict conformity to 
his system. 


THE UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY 


are first in order, being next to that all im 
portant, health-regulating organ, the human 
skin, wpon which they exert a constantly 
beneficial influence, and through it promote 
the healthful action of all the vital func 


tions. 
The Underwear consists of Shirts, Draw- 
ers, Night Shirts, and Combination Suits, 


in natural gray and in white—a// free from 
dyes. They are manufactured of pure wool 
of the finest quality ; are very soft, smooth 
and elastic ; fitting closely, without pressure 
or annoying folds ; and, upon almost every 
one, exert a soothing influence, and induce 
a positive sense of comfort and pleasure by 
their contact with the body. 

The reenforcement over the chest and 
abdomen, is an especially valuable feat 
ure of all these garments, greatly lessen- 
ing the liability to pneumonia, bronchitis, 
laryngitis, and other affections of the throat 
and lungs. 

Our TAILORING DEPARTMENT is pre 
pared to respond to all demands for fine 
outer Clothing. 

Our light Derby. and crush HATS, with 
their porous, felt ‘‘ sweats,” 
ever used. 

The all-wool-lined, ventilated SHOES and 
BOOTS are, says one who has thoroughly 
tried them, ‘‘ worth their weight in gold.” 

Our Dress Materials for Ladies, in great 
variety, and our stock of Gentlemen’s Over 
coatings, are especially worthy of the atten- 
tion of our patrons. 

In a word, every article of clothing neces 
sary for men, women and children, all con- 
structed upon sanitary principles, are fur- 
nished under the Jaeger System. 

{3 Special attention, by competent per 
sons in our respective Departments for Men, 
Women, and Children, will be given to 
orders by Mail, and our correspondents can 
rely upon being as well served through our 
Mail Order Department, as they would be in 
personally making their selections at our 
store. 

Descriptive and illustrated Catalogue and 
Price lists mailed on application. 


are the best 


Woolen System Co 


827-829 Broadway, New York, 


ALL PURE WOOLEN GOODS: 


14th 8T., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T., 
REW YORK, 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


Always the Lowest. 


FALL GOODS 


NOW OPEN IN GREAT ASSORTMENT. 





ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


Black and Oolored 


Satins, Velvets & Plushes, 


THE CELEBRATED RED STAR BRAND OF 


Velveteen 


IN 39 DIFFERENT SHADES, PRICE 74¢. 


UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY & CLOVES 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Muslin Underwear 


OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


FALL CATALOGUE IS NOW READY AND WILL 
BE MAILED ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 
CARPETS. 


WE DESIRE TO CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 
OUR EXTENSIVE LINES OF 


COVERINGS FOR FLOORS, 


Embracing Royal Wiltons, Gobe- 
lins, Moquettes, Velvets, Body and 
Tapestry Brussels, &c., &c., from the 
oldest and most celebrated Looms 
of Europe and America, at prices to 
suit the most economical. 


RUGS, MATS, OIL CLOTHS, ETC. 


A COMPLETE VARIETY. 


Coverings for Furnitare, 


The richest designs and colorings of foreign 

and domestic fabrics in silk brocades, satins, 

satin damask, silk and wool plushen, etc.. ever 

~~. at about one-half the actual cost of pro- 
uction. 


Coverings for Windows, 


Including the entire range of Curtains, Tapes- 
tries, Velours, Chen'lles, Turcoman and Lace 
Curtains, Brussels, Renaissance, Tambours. 
Cluny, Antique, Crete, and Nottinghams, at Jess 
than importation prices. 


WINDOW SHADES A SPECIALTY. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & C0. 








Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts. 





RENEWABLE TERM LIFE INSURANCE, 








The safest, the least expensive, and the fairest system attainable. Combine®tBe security of the mort 
expensive level premium plan of the old companies with the econemy and convenience of sasessmen' 
companies. Unites the advantages of both systems and svoids the defects of each. 

Life insurance for the benefit of mercantile firms—in one policy for the benefit of the firm—whereby 
its credit may be largely increased, is a specialty of the 


Providert Savings Life Assurance Societv of New York. 
HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York City, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary 


Among #11 the life insurance companies of the United States the Provident Savings ranks First ip 
smallest death rate, smallest expense rate, and largest ratios of assets and surplus to linbilities. 


PULL INFORMATION ON S4PPLIOATION, BY LETTER OR IN PERSON. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


Silks & Dress Goods, 


eens 
O 
Evens la ( le C Ks 


“NEWEST STYLES OF SILKS. 


Moire Antiques and Moire 


Francalse, 
GREAT NOVELTIES 


In Plain Colors, Plaid and 
Striped Effects. 


Plain and Fancy 


Peau de Soie and Satins, 
Choice Shades for Street and 
Evening Wear. 


Rich Gazes and Evening Dress Stuffs 
Plain, Colored, and Fancy Velvets. 
Gold and Silver Effects and Brocades 


DRESS GOODS. 


Camel's Hairs, Serges, 
French and English Cheviots, 


Clan and Fancy Plaids, ete, 
Plain and Mixed Effects 


For School Costumes and Suits. 


Plush and Velvet Novelties. 





I AM PREPARED TO SUPPLY 


1,008 WEDDINGS 


ssa Solid Silver Presents 20 to 50 
per cent. less than first cost. 
Why, I buy 


Presents from the latest weddings. 
Goods made by Tiffany, Gorham, 
Whiting, Kirk, and others, in their 
own elegant plush cases. I have 
Tiffany Tea Sets, Salad Sets, Pitch- 
ers, Fruit Stands, and 500 small 
cases, ranging from $5 to $20, that 
cost double. Diamonds and Watches 
equally low. 


OLD GOLD. 


If the readers of The Christian Union will get 
out their old gold, old silver, old jewelry, and 
send it by mail or express to me, [ will send 
them by return mail a certified check for full 
value thereof. 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 


150 Bowery, N. Y. 


House Furnishing. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIY MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 

EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER 


601 AND 603 6TH AVE, 
1,338 AND 1,340 BROADWAY. 








ania K 19th ét. 
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